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BOARD OF EDUCATION 
1919 


OFFICERS 
FRANK H. SoMMER, President. 


Epwarp M. Watpron, Vice-President. 


Atrrep H. Krick, Ass’t Secretary, 
164 Lincoln Avenue. 


*CEPHAS I. SHIRLEY, Business Manager, 
922 Bloomfield Avenue, Glen Ridge, N. J. 


R. D. ARGUE, Secretary, 
322 Summer Avenue. 


SAMUEL GalIsER, Supt. of Supplies, 107 Park Avenue. 
Davin B. Corson, Superintendent of Schools, 51 Berkeley Avenue 
J. Witmer KENNeEpY, Asst Superintendent, 3 Emmett Street 
Eimer K. Sexton, Ass’t Superintendent, 103 So. Eleventh Street 
*CEPHAS I. SHIRLEY, Ass’t Superintendent. 
A. G. Batcom, Ass’t Superintendent, 359 Summer Avenue. 


+EDGAR S. Pirxin, Ass’t Superintendent, 
70 North 15th Street, East Orange, N. J. 


Cuartes A. MacCatt, Supervisor of Attendance 
59 Washington Avenue. 


ae Georce J. Hormes, Supervisor of Medical Inspection, 
17 Elizabeth Avenue. 


tGrorce W. Knicut, Supervising Engineer, 
540 Parker Street. 


tAARON W. MILLER, Supervisor of Repairs, 
630 Summer Avenue. 


Cuar_tes M. Myers, Counsel, 
62 Nelson Place. 


BOARD OF EXAMINERS 


Davip B. Corson, Chairman 
J. Witmer KENNEDY . 


ELMER K. SEXTON 
CepuHas I. SHIRLEY 


WAYLAND E. STEARNS 
CHARLES G. SHAFFER 
S. LouisE CLARK 


* Appointed Business Manager July 1, 1919. 
+ Resigned September 1, 1919. 


~ Departments abolished August 1, 1919. 


MEMBERS 
1919 
Name Place of Business Place of Residence 


Term Expires. Jan. 31, 1920. 


Frank H. Sommer New York University 156 Heller Parkway 
Peter A. Cavicchia 31 Clinton Street 108 Jefferson Street 
David A. McIntyre Prudential Building 30 Milford Avenue 


Term Expires Jan. 31, 1921. 


Louis B. Lesser 9 Clinton Street 181 Hunterdon Street 
Edward M. Waldron 665 Broad Street - 208 Mt. Pleasant Ave. 
James M. Seymour, Jr. 51 Lawrence Street 1 Wakeman Avenue 


Term Expires Jan. 31, 1922. 


Rynier V. Taylor 243 Market Street 877 South 15th Street 
*Lincoln A. Virtue 171-173 Bergen Street 228 Third Street 
Joseph M. Hauber 31 Clinton Street 65 Alpine Street 
+Walter D. Gulick 390 Elizabeth Avenue 390 Elizabeth Avenue 


* Resigned July 31, 1919. 
+ Appointed by Mayor August 5, 1919. 


STANDING COMMITTEES 
1919 


Finance and Legislation 


Waldron, Cavicchia, McIntyre, Lesser, Seymour, Taylor, Virtue, 
Hauber and Sommer. 


Buildings, Grounds and Supplies 
Seymour, Virtue, McIntyre, Cavicchia, Lesser, Taylor, Waldron, 
Hauber and Sommer. 


Instruction and Educational Supplies 


Taylor, Lesser, Cavicchia, McIntyre, Virtue, Waldron, Seymour, 
Hauber and Sommer. 


- BOARD OF EDUCATION 
1920 
OFFICERS 


*FRANK H. Sommer, President 

+Epwarp M. Watpron, President 
+Epwarp M. Watpron, Vice-President 
tLouis B. Lesser, Vice-President 


R. D. Arcug, Secretary A.rFrep H. Krick, Ass’t Secretary 
322 Summer Avenue 164 Lincoln Avenue 


Cepuas I. SuirLey, Business Manager, 
922 Bloomfield Avenue, Glen Ridge, N. J. 


SAMUEL GalIsER, Supt. of Supplies, 117 Mapes Avenue. 
Davin B. Corson, S$ uperintendent of Schools, 51 Berkeley Avenue. 
J. Wiemer KeEnnepy, Ass’t Superintendent, 370 Clinton Avenue. 
Emer K. Sexton, Asst Superintendent, 103 So. Eleventh Street. . 
A. G. Batcom, Asst Superintendent, New Providence, N. J. | 


qCuartes H. Gieason, Jr., Ass’t Superintendent, 
199 Garfield Place, South Orange, N. J. 


qJames E. Douean, Ass’t Superintendent, 270 Highland Avenue. 


Cuartes A. MacCati, Supervisor of Attendance, 
59 Washington Avenue. 


Dr. Georce J. Hotmes, Supervisor of Medical Inspection, 
17 Elizabeth Avenue. 


Cuar_es M. Myers, Counsel, 
62 Nelson Place. 


BOARD OF EXAMINERS 


Davip B. Corson, Chairman 


J. WILMER KENNEDY WAYLAND E. STEARNS 
ELMER K. SEXTON CHARLES G. SHAFFER 
(James E, DoucaAn S. LouisE CLARK 


* Resigned as President, October 28, 1920. 
+ Elected President October 28, 1920. 

t Elected Vice-President October 28, 1920. 
§ Appointed September 1, 1920. 


MEMBERS 
1920 
Name Place of Business Place of Residence 


Term Expires Jan. 31, 1921. 


Louis B. Lesser 9 Clinton Street 181 Hunterdon Street 
Edward M. Waldron 27 Central Avenue St. Francis Hotel 
James M. Seymour, Jr. 51 Lawrence Street 1 Wakeman Avenue 


Term Expires Jan. 31, 1922. 


Rynier V. Taylor 243 Market Street 877 South 15th Street 
Walter D. Gulick 390 Elizabeth Avenue 390 Elizabeth Avenue 
Joseph M. Hauber 31 Clinton Street 65 Alpine Street 


Term Expires Jan. 31, 1923. 


Frank H. Sommer New York University 156 Heller Parkway 
Anthony R. Finelli 810 Broad Street 157 Mt. Prospect Ave. 
Thomas A. Kenny 164 Market Street 108 Brunswick Street 


STANDING COMMITTEES 
1920 


Finance and Legislation 


Waldron, Taylor, Seymour, Gulick, Hauber, *Lesser, Finelli, Kenny 
and Sommer. 


Buildings, Grounds and Supplies 
Seymour, Gulick, Waldron, Lesser, Taylor, Hauber, Finelli, Kenny 
and Sommer. 


Instruction and Educational Supplies 


Lesser, Taylor, Waldron, Seymour, {Gulick, Hauber, Finelli, Kenny 
and Sommer. 


* Louis B. Lesser, chairman, October 28, 1920. 
} Walter D. Gulick appointed chairman October 29, 1920. 


STATISTICAL RECORD 


OF THE 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 


For the Years 1918, 1919 and 1920 


NAMES OF MEMBERS, WITH THE YEARS IN WHICH THEY 
HAVE SERVED, RESPECTIVELY 


PRAN Ket OM MER Soe 1915 (7 mos.)-16-17-18-19-20 
Pree GeeVA PORN NS foe oc ee 1916-17-18 (6 mos.) 
een ima Ne LAAT OR ooo ates oa sckck roa a eon 1916-17-18-19-20 
eS. TR Stn tea DON RR Ne eae Lo a OP RE ES 1916-17-18 
MRE REA, MUAVICCHIA. 20. c fide seces 1916 (2 mos.)-17-18-19 
PImuIneercNl COUN DVR b rents ate a 1917-18-19 
eR MM Cn LEGS E st Eee es ae 1918-19-20 
Mrs, JANE R. NORTHRUP........---.- ies ee bad ae 1918 (4 mos.) 
WENA SIN VALTRO Niche eal Sac scscectnc tess. 1918-19-20 
james Mi Seymour, [R.22-1.W 2. 1918 (8 mos. )-19-20 
PETE QT MO et VIRTUE ioewseeceecsesnase- 1918 (5 mos.)-19 (7 mos. ) 
iPass neg 2 AY Te ES Ng TY CH gare Gok Mi ed 1919-20 
CREME CU LICK. ok add hha oe. 1919 (5 mos.)-1920 
Petre OL INE D1 te pea ee a 1920 
erat Cee LC EIEN viet nO E ese Pn a, ede Po 1920 
PRESIDENTS OF THE BOARD. 

BIE ICES ONGA RY (root eee sel eee en 1851-2-3-4 
MVAMPUELS C11 EN NINGTON oc... ccc-cposgctaece 1855-6-7-8-9-60-1-2 
BerOM AR OVY UAW SONS ss 1863-4-5 

DECIR HOt CLIONAT DO or ns oer ad 1866 
BURP DMRTCR MV VE- RICORD pee ee en 1867-8-9 

Rete a ee) ASC NG TO ee ee Oe a eS 1870 
PSE TOU VO EHITE HEAD. en lescdccslks ecttevveeeuke 1871 
whe dG a Ne E2802) A Sela raeenee a ei aaa sto Nalgene ie PI i Ae 1872-3 
eA MCT te Ee CAR PAM) 2. ck cert eo, oe 1874 
PAD ReRP AVR ES oe ok a ee ears 1875 
PLOW ARI else OBBINS-03 35223 vecc oss 1876-7-8-9-80 (9 mos. ) 
PR EOMInioe NALD Sant. acto cansder eens 1880 (3 mos.)-1-2-3 
Britwaens tring mete... sa A oe ae 1884, 1889-90-1 


EDMUND. Lit J OV scii-coth teas dacueae aoe tees geese meses emnree 1885-6-7 


PV AMES: TS. CLAYS 2.0.5.2. cate ten cance tester eae ey egret 1888-1892 
BHeNRY. Clo K LEM Molin. ees eens 1893-4 (9 mos.) 
JouHN VAN Dorev, JR......--.------ 1894 (3 mos.)-1895 (4 mos.) 
BileNRY |. ANDERSON <1. 2... crete cee kesneeae tee ete 1895 
BAVA L IAM: Ax. GA Yocee 2-2 eee ee ee 1896-7 
MILES PO IN Ni o3 5 Ao eos ear eee 1898 
BUSH ARLES Uy, tl (hte ssen eck oe eee 1899 (8 mos. )-1900-1-2 
CHARLES “Wo MENK.. £527,070 3 eee eee 1903-4 
DAVID ASM CIN TYRE. 2.2.0 eo alec ee 1905-6-7 
pe EREDERICK > 2) (GUILD so) cateces ate ne ae 1908-9-10-11 
AMES “UAARPE, 2.8. iets c.cs0-sa; tes bigs. ded ener een 1912 
GHARTES «PF? s LAY LOR 2:5 See tee So ee ee ee 1913-14 
PREDERIC:EX? [OHNSON tag tet oases ey are ee 1915 
EDGAR Ry -BROWNess oc teee cae atk en de 1916 
PRANK D1) SOM MER ave eo eae 1917-18-19-20 (10 mos.) 
EDWARD, Mi WADDRON Ss. ee ree ee 1920 (2 mos.) 


SECRETARIES OF THE BOARD. 


Se JOHN) WHITEHEAD Sottes canner ee ee ee ee 1851-2-3 
eS EREDERICK aks 1CORD. se ere ere ae as 1854-5-6-7-8-9-60 
PISEORGEG DW OEARS. eee 1860-1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9- 
70-1-2-3-4-5-6-7 (8 mos.) 
C{AALBERT IS TONELAKE. (ims 1877 (4 mos.) -8-9- 
80-1-2-3 (8 mos.) 
SCEORGE SVN GASH. ti ele 1883 (3% mos.) -4-5-6-7-8-9 
P. LYNDON’ /BRY CELA to ee 1890-1-2-3-4 
ROBERT D: ARGUE. 1895-6-7-8-9-1900-1-2-3-4- 
5-6-7-8-9-10-11-12-13-14-15-16-17-18-19-20 


SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS. 


STEPHEN: CONGAR Siege ee ee 1853-4-5-6-7-8-9 
* GEORGE B, SEARS...........- 1859-60-1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9- 
70-1-2-3-4-5-6-7 (8 mos. ) 
*W. N. Barrincer......1877 (4 mos.)-8-9-80-1-2-3- 
4-5-6-7-8-9-90-1-2-3-4-5-6 (10 mos. ) 
+ Che 2 GILBERT Resets 1896 (2 mos.) -7-8-9-1900-1 (1 mo.) 
KAS, TPOLAND.e oe 1901 (10 mos.) -2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9- 
10-11-12-13-14-15-16-17 (6 mos.) 
Davin; B): CoRsON@25 22a 1918 (6 mos. )-19-20 
“A.B. PoLanp, City Supt. Emeritus sees 1917 (3% mos.) 


BUSINESS MANAGER. 


CepHas'!: SHiminysos a ee 1919 (6 mos.) -20 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SUPPLIES. 
MMU RT UT AT SERS ccc: 1911-12-13-14-15-16-17-18-19-20 


SUPERVISOR OF ATTENDANCE. 
MAR LESHAT WLACGALL....-1205: 1902-3-4-5-6-7-8-9- 
10-11-12-13-14-15-16-17-18-19-20 
SUPERVISOR OF MEDICAL INSPECTION. 
GeorGE J. Hotmes..1909-10-11-12-13-14-15-16-17-18-19-20 


SUPERVISING ARCHITECT. 


*ERNEST F. GUILBERT....1908 (7 mos.) -9-10-11-12- 
13-14-15-16 (11 mos.) 


Ba SONN TAG oe.) ae etree eh ae et 1918 (10 mos.) 
SUPERVISING ENGINEER. 
GEORGE W. KNIGHT.........- 1908 (10 mos.) -9-10-11- 
12-13-14-15-16-17-18-19 (7 mos.) 
SUPERVISOR OF REPAIRS. 
Aaron W. MILLER.......... 1908 (10 mos.) -9-10-11- 
12-13-14-15-16-17-18-19 (7 mos.) 
COUNSEL. 


CuarLtes M. Myers........ 1909-10-11-12-13-14-15- 
16-17-18-19-20 


* Deceased. 
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FINANCIAL REPORT 


OF (THE 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Newark, N. J., July 31, 1919. 


The Secretary respectfully submits the following 
ANNUAL statement of the RECEIPTS and EXPENDI- 
TURES of the Board of Education for the year beginning 
~ July 1, 1918, and ending June 30, 1919: 


RECEIPTS. 

STATE. 
PCO tag Ouiet 5 ees st $1,191,428.71 
PAT CORU EAS ee 492,807.45 
vie a a Fay 1 rele Se ee oP A Re 4,211.97 
rttiaiel maine oso 2 Ae 5,107.43 

| ———— $1,693,555.56 

MUNICIPAL. 
Balance from June 30, 1918........ $ 990,825.83 
Bes men Lenianice s.r ee 2,500,000.00 
ETRE OS OP eee ot ke ie OR 22,648.47 
Cash deposited with Custodian... 23,339.18 
Soldiers’ Training School............ 36,235.96 
(Wal home ote V8 S04 [ss] mae 240.00 
icuancyPines.2._:2- We Tee SN nad 75.00 


3,57 3,364.44 
TE) 9S 9 esi ose erasers eam OMe ta $5,266,920.00 


2 BoArD OF EDU CATION 


EXPENDITURES. 
Appropria- Expendi- 
tions tures Balances 
ADMINISTRATION 
Seeretary’s Department.2......i $ 22,003.60 | $ 19,509.42 |$ 2,494.18 
WP a le Servi CGNs. te pes esiesteas eeestaterce tose 3,583.34 3,588 O45 hs ieee eee eae 
Department of Supplies... 2. 39,340.81 $0 5340. SL" uae ceeeeee are 
Department (Of Repairs ccs eceeeesees 20,798.00 19,823.12 974.88 
Department of Superintendent.................. 63,421.75 47,808.36 15,618.39 
Department of Attendance............1::........- 29,531.13: 29531519 lis eee eee 
Other EXPenseS 25s. ose ce ee 6,254.00! 6,101.69 152.31 
oh Of 5 Fre 2 1 Mee Res eo eee De a ok a: en tp pee mi an $ 184,932.63 | $ 165,692.87 | $ 19,239.76 
INSTRUCTION 
Meachers’ Salaries cc. ccc... cscccscsces eeessateecss wie -$3,120,274.96 | $2,989,558.14 | $ 130,716.82 
TOXG (BOOKS oe ca eee ee eee 44,440.25 43 ,657 .96 782.29 
PADD ALS CUS ow eet ce eee ee eee eee 17,094.22 17, 094522405 ne eee 
Instruction: Suppiiles ene eee eee 104,481.95 100,291.91 4,190.04 
Other? EXpenses Be eee ee ee 33,644.58 31,770.46 1,874.12 
TOC eee eee ee ee $3 ,819,935.96 | $3,182,372.69 | $ 137,563.27 
OPERATION 
Janitors’ Salaries $ 227,296.00 | $ 223,910.82 | $ 3,385.18 
Janitors’ Supplies 17,668.75 15, 223 .54 2,445.21 
YUGL soe aoe eee  e 99,276.75 0216. TO ne 
WW COT ise Se ok ee er ee 15,251.40 11,426.97 3,824.43 
Might. and SPO were a eee 47,718.14 23,413.12 24 305.02 
Other) Expenses 22 oe ee 11,439.91 10, 230.83 1,209.08 
TO CAT. cece ee eee eee Fae ee $ 418,650.95 | $ 383,482.08 | $ 35,168.92 
MAINTENANCE 
Repairs tO; bulldin gs ee eee $ 120,644.00 | $ 106,991.38 | $ 13,652.62 
Repairs and ‘Replacements 19, 455.00 16, 780.07 2,674.93 
Ordinary Supplicse = =e 14,034.84 6,706.20 7,328.64 
AITISUTANCE* i. 3 ee tee), See oe ee eee 25,028.62 25028;62 |e 
Other2 Expenses] oe eee er eas 1,415.01 1,212.69 202.32 
Total. o.3 ce ee ee ee $ 180,577.47 | $ 156,718.96 | $ 23,858.51 
AUXILIARY AGENCIES 
Department of Medical Inspection........ $  58;683.01|-$. 53,633.01 || 2 eee 
Libraries (223 ee ee eee See 9,550.00 7,434.56 | $ 2,115.44 
Dransportation Of euplisee eee 2,762.65 2,643.14 119.51 
Food for Special Schools...........................--. 11,562.50 11,538.87 23.63 
VOtaless Hic tS e ee ee ee ee $ 77,508.16 | $ 75,249.58 | $ 2,258.58 
__ MISCELLANEOUS | 
Leasing of School Buildings.......00000000....... $ 1 200 00a eee eee $ 1,200.00 
Otherp@bxpensass.s oes ae eee 333.39 333.30 4. 2 ee 
EO Cal itzs ae Rae eae ee $ 1,533.39 333.39 | $ 1,200.00 
CAPITAL OUTLAY 
Wand se. oil ee ee ee $ 65,244.09 | $ 14,595.47 | *8 50,648.62 
tNew Buildings... Rx 597,428.74 38,291.48 | ¢ 559,137.26 
Alterations and Impts. “to. Buildings. ee 145,973.59 81,744.30 64,229.29 
Equipment of New tebe yen iek = a 10,200.00 7,226.72 2,973.28 
Equipment of Old Buildings... 54,003.10 27,167.27 26,835.83 
Equipment of Departments... 4,125.00: 1,919.32 2,205.68 
Construction Department—Salaries.... ede 4,569.22 4,560.29. ~ ea e 
Construction Department—Supplies........ 919.64 919.64)... = aes 
Totaks (es soci 2 eee ee a $ 882,463.38 $176,433.42 $ 706,029.96 
_ SOLDIERS’ TRAINING 
Soldiers’ Training. School....0.ce-! $ 28,087.54 | $ 28,087.54 | cocccccccccccneeeaseee 5 


—_—- 
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FINANCIAL REPORT 


SUMMARY 


MIRE LT AICUIO) Emme ett eee ec 
APCTEU) OW eee ee ce ae ene, eee ed 
WEMUIELOHANCG Met ee ee shies 
ANUURGTIWTEW ares BNP oT WG <a eal Re ane aes Aye, 
NTIBCOLLATICO US pers ow. yee oe ere ee 
NersUT LG TT GL Bh Vee ee ec che asic ee 
OMGTEDS ne CT STE IT) Pte set ens ee See 
TAO DOL UIG ICU ME cree coe eee eee 


GANGS DO CA ce ee ee ee 


Appropria- 
tions 


3,319, 935.96 
418,650.95 
180,577.47 

77,508.16 
1,533.39 
882,463.38 
28 , 037.54 
173,280.52 


* Land, $4,319.06 unapportioned included. 
+ Buildings, $24,529.15 unapportioned included. 


RECAPITULATION 


CUITTEN Gace DONSCS ==. eer Sree 
POMS PUCELOM sre eee Se 


Appropria- 
tions 


$4 598,758.31 


668 , 161.69 


$5,266, 920.00 


Expendi- 
tures 


$ 184,932.63 | $ 165,692.87 


3, 182,372.69 
383 482.03 
156,718.96 

75,249.58 
333.39 
176,433 .42 
28,037.54 


Expendi- 
tures 


58,375.81 


Balances 


$ 19,239.76 


137,563.27 
35,168.92 
23,858.51 

2,258.58 
1,200.00 
706 ,029.96 


~~ 178,280.52 


$5, 266,920.00 | $4,168,320.48 | $1,098,599.52 


Balances 


$4,109,944.67 | $ 488,813.64 


609 , 785.88 


$4, 168,320.48 | $1,098,599.52 


as 


BoARD OF EDUCATION 


CONSTRUCTION ACCOUNT. 


RECEIPTS. 
Balance from June 30, 1918............-20 adele $655,559.68 
Interest 6 eS kk Ge eee 12,583.01 
Cash deposited with Custodian........2002..00000001.0... 19.00 : 
$668,161.69 
EXPENDITURES. 
LAND 
Appropria- | Expendi- 
tions tures Balances 
Hawkins Street School (Additional ground)| $ 6,905.00 | $ 6,618.72 | $ 291.28 
Seymour Vocational School— es sig eine 

(Additional Ground). ee ee 8,000.00 7,914.00 86.00 
Hawthorne School District Site..........00.2.-2.... 4,338.69 32.75 4,305.94 
Webster Schoo] (Additional Ground)................ 20.00 20.00 eS eee 
Newton School (Additional Ground).................. 15.00 15C 00! keer 
Alexander Street School (Additional Ground) te pc” a ek ha 714.84 
South Tenth St. School (Additional Ground) 10,931.50: 19,931.50 
Open-Air School Siteses=-.2 22s eee 20000. 00: eater ata eee 20,000.00 
Ungraded :School Site 22 ees ence ee 10,000.00. 10,000.00 
Unapportioned ete ee ee fh BL SCOG Nyce ard arg 4,319.06 

T otal. 22S ga ee eae ee $ 65,244.09 | $ 14,595.47 | $ 50,648.62 
BUILDINGS 
Appropria- | Expendi- 
tions tures Balances 
Construction Department—Salaries....................| $ 4,569.22 | $ 4,569.22 | uu 
Construction Department—Supplies............... ae 919.64 919. 64. Rie A 
Madison School«House Addition... .. 12,284.58 9,051.23 | $  33233:35 
Moses Bigelow School House Addition............. 19,394.93 13,391.27 6,003.66 
East Side C. & M. T. High School House ; 

Addition 43.2. 2s ee eR ee 6,486.76 4,004.60 2,482.16 
Seymour Vocational School... cece 133,417.17 10,831.78 | 122,585.39 
Hawkins Street School House Addition............) 242,727.49 12.60 | 242,714.89 
Charlton Street School House Addition........... 1525588 [00 ite oe Sie 152,588.€6 
Camden Street School House Toilets.................. SCOOT OU) h cae cer as ees 3,000.00 
Fawcett School of Industrial Arts Altera- | 

tOUS WAS eS eek ee ee 2 O00: OOM rer eo hes 2,000.00 
Normal. Schooltt: ee 22 ne ee Been 1,000.00 L000: O0y:|) setae es 
Unapportioned _................ Be hee ee eS Of O20 No sie eat 24,529.15 

otal. js. eS eee ae ee ee ee $602,917.60 | $ 48,780.34 | $559,137.26 
SUMMARY 
Appropria- | Expendi- 
tions tures Balances 


Dandies Se es ae 
Buildings 


Grand: Total. = 2 ee eee 


$ 65,244.09 
602,917.60 


43 , 780.34 


$ 14,595.47 | $ 50,648.62 


559,137.26 


$668,161.69 | $ 58,375.81 | $609,785.88 


R. D. Arcue, Secretary. 
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FINANCIAL REPORT 


an 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF SCHOOL HOUSES, SITES AND SCHOOL 
FURNITURE. 


JUNE 30, 1919 


Name of School House 


Normal School (NeW))..........--....c-cec-sceceoece- 
SPSS sha perch gl a Bhs pete, Soe ler eee gs 
PNET AD Coote OGM oe EIST oo ascce eneree cee 
Haat sige. Ore oo MID High et 
SYey ia a Wad Sale Ha Wyre oa Se ec ae em ed pee 
WPS CASEY 6 VS PALE A Fg We ok ean lagh co e L 
MT VAT PCO) INS A WO LIIO ioc) soe res acess echt ge cost onde 
AES CAN G Coy CAMS Fl 2c) is we es ee Fare ee 
i Nes a'y MBWs G1) 1 bs Rea Ree ee i ee hs is ths 
LEO PY oy res Sf coe bY ae ol Pe ae ere et ss 
RepIURe TTS iT PEGro oe eee ae eee ee 
Berkeley (Peshine Avenue)..................::.0- 
EGA plop 19 ips’ 2) (lucene Sanaa NAL Se GA nO Rea 
SIRE TOUe eee eee at ne es oe 
COUT 4VG Usk al hol] PL) cy aed ene en 
CATO et OlVOL SELECT) ior ccececcvcsseconceeees 
ATE G es PON (CG (7 Sak ere Re 
COMER Dg AF Tae SALA oY a Peete Ss fee a A 
MGR EITC: SOT OCU ses oc tie ntact come see 
OOP SCL ET EIT Ci hen ks aos SN le ar al es A i 
“RUPE Va patti et Se a MR a A 
Bile DObie AV CNUO ts... 0 ae ot 
Elizabeth Avenue District...........0............ 
LOWE OR PT goalie 51 Sse a a 
PO UCOCT CIN AV CDG aia. sacceccapnoesicest sseeeeecses 
LTE A aE Sho ig Bs Su A Bae ae er 
GH SPS apie tie “at ah rai aa ee ei 
Hamilton (Miller Street)... 
EL HROT NGS LTOGU cue est ee Le eo 
ERAT CIO LANG tea eeceee ee tense tee oe 
Hawthorne Avenue District.........0...........- 
John Catlin (Ann Street)... 
Joseph E. Haynes (Morton Street)... 
Lee ering ay Se oh le SS A 
MERIC CTECG SUT OO bates cesta cosarcae inet soesenes 
Lineker’ eh 2a 5 SR SR NP ARE en Baek 
SUPE DCS tn oe elie ste 
MeKinley (Old) (Seventh Avenue)........ 
MEET EEEONY WCIN OW, ) san cecos Ssactec <cacenctsoeseegptasconeseoedesas 
Milford (Eighteenth Avenue).................. 
PR GaTEREMOUI LIVE UEC OL ca oh seessce cs secant Gcas, os 
Monteith (Hamburg Place)......0..000000.... 
NRT OTOL amen te cage nek oe bc ek na 
Moses Bigelow (Fifteenth Avenue)...... 
NTE CEC) Maes ec coe en baa ee 


LICE Gree ee a ee Ne et 
Robert Treat (Thirteenth Avénue)......... 
TOSOVINGPAVONIO 6598 ee, 
Sixteenth Ward Site (Avon Avenue).. 
DOULDOS LT EG besten ke ee eee 
POUL hd PINGS TEAR hee eee. ee oe 
Bouth Market eS treet iio .c.coccmeeenens 
SESSEI Ss gald Rice ol Wa Gy'Ct 8 922] re Rat aR eR REN 
Southern Section (Maple Avenue).....:.. 
BDCOC Way tee re ee ei 2 hh Pie 
Summer Avenue fe: 
Bummer Plate. 2s 
TRB OX tA VEN mee ee A 
WiC Stroh nee Lees ot 
AVAL LOMeSLIOOL -c eet! ene eel 
VWeEsnine tomas trneb es eek 
WY eVOLiVs AVeNTIO + p22 0 2 tee 


Buildings 


$ 268.000 


285,000 


59,000 
170,000 
154,000: 


276,000 


> Furni- 

ture and| Total. 
Equipm’t 

$ 16,500 | $ 374.500 


33 ,300 400,300 


serscacseeseteed 50,000 
11,000 184,200 
3,300 74,900 
7,500 218,500 
9,000 307,000 
7,500 206 ,500 

6, 000: 123,800 
3,500 74,500 
12,000 812,000 
3,400 82,400 
8,500 190,500 
9,100 194 ,300 
5,000 137,000 
3,600 76,600 
15,000 292 ,000 
300 5,800 
1,000 36,800 
aan, Smee 28,800 
4,000 124,400 
4,000 152,000 


2,800 76,600 
9,500 230,500 
shite 11,275 
11,000: 236,100 
9,000 359 ,0C0 
15,500 305,500 
1,800 76,800 
3,000 88,800 


4,000 74,000 
7,500 201 ,500 
7,000 179,000 
15,000 809 ,550 
18,500 353’, 800 
Baas ees 24,000 
5,000 135,500 
12,700 337 ,200 
1,600 45,300 
i 18,000 
3,000 66,000 
5,000 173 ,000 
3,000 81,000 
3,600 83,350 
oy Seale 14,500 
3,400 100,200 
2,500 60,500 
1,200 39,700 
3,000 80,000 
1,200 15,7€0 
5,500 156 ,500 
4,800 137,800 
2,800 66,300 
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BoArD OF EDUCATION 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF SCHOOL HOUSES, SITES AND .SCHOOL 
FURNITURE—C ontinued. 


Furni- | 
Name of School House Sites Buildings | ture and| Total ~ 
Equipm’t 
WV CDS DeTe honoree Pena ees ee $ 17,000 | $ 148,000 | $ 5,500! $ 170,5C0 
WES ESO nc es one eee 23,200 195,000 11,000 229,200 
Ungraded School No. 1 (West).............. 10,000: 16,300 1,000 27,300 
Ungraded School No. 2 (EHast).............. 4,000 17,100 1,000 22,100 
Opena Airis no. ELSTON 20th «ARR th As, 1,000 3,300 600 4,900 
Fawcett School of Industrial Arts...... 36,000 19,000 1,000 56,000 
Boys. Vocational '(Old)= 2s =e = 2,000 10,000 7,000 19,000 
Boys’ Vocational (NeW) ...c....c.ccsessseceseeeee- 82° 600 | nee 32,800 
Girls! VoOeCationdl oes teed h arten ta) 40,000 48 ,000 7,300 95,300 
Binet, No. 1 (State Street)...................... 15,000 19,000: 1,500 85,500 
Binet, No.2 (Coes blace) san 5,000 20:, 000 2,000 27 ,000 
Binet, No. 3 (Alyea Stree®)...................... 7,000 10,000 1,000 18,000 
Market Street (Medical Inspection De- 
partment and Clinic) 2222328... 80,000 18,000 2,000 100 ,0CO 
Physical! Training yhield se eee 55,000 5,000 5,000 65 ,000 
Marshall-Street) (Shop): 222... 2s 9,000 5,000 1,500 15,5¢0 
$2,024.875 | $9,149,600 | $603,600 |$11,778,075 


. 
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-62 835. 
1.08 88.27 
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39 14.58 
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+47 137.76 

-67 99.18 
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-80 98.34 

+40 23.40 

+69 94.46 

— on 

4 105.10 

— 90.85 

a 97.51 

‘ 111.51 
5,22 104.19 
1.2 98.56 

+25 10.82 

+93 6.42 

47 4.71 

+36 2.58 
1.02 7.02 
‘3B Hes 

+66 6.78 
2.27 67.29 
16.23 | "53°94 
ay par aeeee 

+65 4.50 

= 75 
2.97 

“2.00 

rT ar 

~ og gee ct 
oe 4.29 
4.39 3.18 
~~ 1.42 
= "58.99 


| SBBoRoS | 
i RASSSSRE: 


1) 5.24 -04 5.31] 04 = 2.58 | .02 
TOTALS BY OLASSIFIOATION 
Laboratory Wood 
Supplies Working 
44.60 1,518.19 | 1.52 3,351.96 | 8.75 1 1091, 97 796.25 | 1.58 441.18 42 262.49 .81 2, 888. 2 
5.86 165.45 80 $14.85 | 59 4.34 268.01 .56 79.76 21 246.85 45 1.00 
81.20 | 6,922.69] 6,22 | 12,743-9 | 10.96 | 2, 805. 90 14,818.26 | 18.85 2,587.78 | 1.75 | 7,048.20 | 6.79] 18,581.36 
6.34 202.75 | 1.59 42818 | 9,70 | sven 168.29 | 1.50 240.41 | 2.50] 2,272.66 | 28.67 811.48 
82.17 182.88 | 5.21 214.72) 6.47 “52.04 188.80 | 2.08 243.59 | 3.67 229.79 | 2.82 978.80 
eonkeds 58.99 .08 73.08 ; "i 58.60 08 5 ei Bee! ncaa! ve siaieetod 
. 48.00 18 $8.12 14.80 .05 211.49 46 516.84 | 1.20] 1,412.02 
19.02 162.44 .70 250.41 267.28 96 82.79 AT 18.87 .O4 1,448.40 | 5.05 229.42 
1.78 161.13 | 1,68 150.419) 16.67 8 287.89 | 2.81 107.88 | 1.00 815.88 | 2.78 ot 
67 29.79 | 16 63.46 Sad pe A ‘Sh 2 | PUL 155.86 | 1.21 22.15 
82 5.24 04 5.81 2.68] .02 ONES) [ig | Sa 
$9,459.25 $17,041.18 #4, 162.92 | $16,008.99 $1,074.70 | | $10,608.08 $21,487.04 $1,418.28 
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21 30.03 02 
Machine Shop 
Supplies 
4.31 495.48 | 2.65 
| la SEAS! So aa 
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SBessaeb 


ReeskeeskezSseoeueee 
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2,907.24 
95.70 
4,055.74 
465.55 
1,263.18 
42,25 


"81.78 


116.77 
11,02 
764.81 
6.47 


2,505.40 


$12,325.41 


— Cost 
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oe 346-9 


18.92 , Ws | aad | 
27.41 asian eee 
165.23 “ctevceencnsemeen eee 
62.05 esenerStiansinaee 
82.14 _ Seer c0ee eowcceereree 
52 caesar cane names 
99 eeseeescseeeemenner 
88, PEER 
51 swmreveceneceneneese 
63.50 seeeoner cane enancnee 
57.13 cess meceeeecnee 
95.63 piaiocdasaprne 
97.08 OT if resiocooemna 
89.22 HOO | ccrctinntstentoal 
99.33 A | aaa eS 
178.21 12 56.32 
2 es 
82.28 | OB | aeeneercorrerrseme 
BE 08 | > 1b |) caricrereionscorons 
83.02 At ee 
105. OB) |) cserecsencrsusensios 
4. +06 
85. 06 
51. +08 
100.96 09 
814,32 17 
91.92 +06 
271.61 4 
25.87 +10 
86. OT 
99. 09 
175.44 OT 
100. +08 
115.20 -l1 
108. 07 
56.15 07 
121.78 08 
136.18 -08 
49.96 08 
181.85 +10 
21.75 05 
44.00 05 
78.56 -06 
83.48 16 
62.73 07 
30.65 09 
49.46 OT 
22 28 06 
59.27 06 
28.26 09 
84.71 +09 
78.84 +10 
50.63 +08 
94.08 08 
70.32 05 


58.07 | 38.06 
238.12 | 5.29 
241.09 | 6.08 
950.99 | 8.20 
558.82 | 4.77 
579.20 | 8.64 
215.60 | 4.90 
145.08 | 5.00 
817.89 | 9.40 
278. 23.22 
9.83 «84 
47.61 | 1.04 
4.95 -18 
17.21 64 
15.67 54 
72 44 
44 27 
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18.17 AT 
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4.33 . 
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3.15 01 3 89.43 14 
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4.13 ‘8 ee ea 80.29 lH 
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-90 By pee |) 41.32 25 
2.25 72.47 -18 
2.10 41.69 07 
11.98 113.95 22 
2.85 107.58 31 
8.15 97.64 22 
3.51 75.21 13 
2.10 101.09 23 
5.99 88.86 -21 
3.75 73.68 15 
1.19 H.65 +26 
2.70 116.64 25 
1.65 134.12 -50 
2.65 88.45 -ll 
2.85 53.33 -10 
1.87 65.08 27 
8.15 80.67 «11 
8.83 88.24 17 
21.88 1,555.89 | 5.58 
18.01 849.23 | 1.59 
20.72 1,405.70 | 5.06 
7.64 829.80 | 12.77 
8.27 576.06 | 2.61 
20.85 817.00 | 1.52 
2.00 39.18 4 
8.53 41.45 18 
18.14 111.98 | 2.80 
8.17 51.06 30 
4.07 106.42 46 
18.90 156.78 | 2.87 
1.17 108.80 68 
81.87 130.36 60 
83.65 97.72 86 
a = 8.70 24.63 15 
4.58 4.53 08 
-40 209.60 | 2.72 
4.97 40.15 +26 
4.02 51.35 . 
11.88 76.05 40 
8.65 63.14 oid 
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2 OF (ee me ah te 4 mempe 9 et “is : 


FINANCIAL REPORT 


OF THE 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Newark, N. J., July 29, 1920. 


| The Secretary respectfully submits the following 
| ANNUAL statement of the RECEIPTS and EXPENDI- 
TURES of the Board of Education for the year beginning 
July 1, 1919, and ending June 30, 1920: 


RECEIPTS. 
STATE. 
Appropriations  -....----------+----------- $1,227 ,146.73 
lo Re) ie renee 399 289.50 
RbeeerE InN AL ees. :--------2--penes---+--- = 70,484.20 
Manual Training ..........---------------- 5,363.44 
aS. 0/ 
MuNICIPAL. 
Balance from June 30, 1919........ $1,098,599.52 
Tax Ordinance ......---------------------- 2,758,000.00 
SE neers ee ice ere 28,985.83 
Cash deposited with Custodian... 564,165.93 
Interest on Bequest.....---.------------- 240.00 


Truancy Fines ......----------------------" 


60.00 
ee ee ee), 05 1528 


— 


ety ce ISR a ee pee $6,152,335.15 


14 BoArD OF EDUCATION 
EXPENDITURES. 
Appropria- Expendi- 
tions tures Balances 
ADMINISTRATION 
Secretary’s Department...................:..-.| $ 24,875.18 | $ 20,587.46 | $ 3,787.72 
Lergig Services 2k oan eee eee 4,345.00 4 S40 00 Aen ae es 
Business Manager’s Department— 
(Repairs DivisiOn)/s.. eee ees 37,218.88 33,349.45 3, 869.43 
(Supply Division) Gar 42,567.00 42,191.63 375.37 
Superintendent of Schools’ Dennenent 51,471.39 42,534.18 8,937.21 
Attendance Department 2000.0. 87,261.00 37,067.65 193.35 
Other) Expenses: ee ee 10,994.31 9,473.66 1,520.65 
TOP Bs socket catecak aeesctectecsenlenentaee en sageie | DOR kee 10. We LOO Bee: OS | te amare 
INSTRUCTION | 
Peachers:* Salaries es ee ee ae $3 661,585.55 | $3,661,585.55 ee Ee 
TEXtPBGOKS ty eet es ON ete) eee 43,745.59 43,605.65 | $ 139.94 
AD DATE TUS eke ee a ts se eno 31,001.70 31,001) TOU ee eee 
Instruction: Supplies. eee 130 ,630.47 130,630.47 eee 
Other xpen Ses ies eee pee 87,412.88 37,305.08 107.80 
POUR a eee ee ee eee eee $3,904 ,376.19 | $3,904,128.45 | $ yy (ay! 
OPERATION 
JSANIGCOTS US alATICS esses ee eee eee $ 254,779.18 | $ 254,696.13 | $ 83.05 
JSANTEOTS SUD DUS a gues feces ee a 12,546.48 10,908.40 1,638.08 
Fuel Fre 2 per See Eee ene See 108,772.55 108, 072.50 ee 
Wie DOT ee ON ss Peer a es ype, sce en seg Dh cant 14,388.53 9,372.58 5,015.95 
Lightiand Powers 200) hee eee 54,025.79 83 , 267.92 20,757.87 
Othersbxpensed int ® 6 ose oe ee ee 5,852.09: 5,002.00 ioe eee 
TTSO Pall pera tae east tess he opens 5 $ 450,364.62 | $ cece 67 | $ 27,494.95 
MAINTENANCE 
Repairs. to, buldings 22). 4 $ 88,776.12 | $ 82,958.92 | $ 5,817.20 
Repairs and Replacements....0.....0. cece. 21,324.93 21,086.69) 238 24 
Ordinary “Supplies eee 18,375.36 8,727.99 9,647.37 
TMSUIane ay cy See es Ne ei ee 6,079.27 6,079.27 ID eS 
Other Expenses h:ce ser et Ae ee oe 1,633). 26 1,138.36 494.90 
TOCA ee crest oe ot ee ee $ 186,188.94 | $ 119,991.23 | $ 16,197.71 
AUXILIARY AGENCIES ; 
Medical Inspection Seok cos Eee Pee” $ 63,109.15 | $ 68,006.30 | $ 102.85 
Libraries .......... pa eh Oe eae 10,265.44 10,003.43: 262.01 
Transportation ‘of Pupils. Po Oley ee eee es 4,588.16 2,957.56 1,680.60 
Food for Special Schools .......c.cecccceceeoe 12,994.05 | 12,904.05°| 2 See 
Totals 3. cei eee eRe Oe he $ 90,956.80 | $ 88,961.34 | $ 1,995.46 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Leasing of School Buildings....0.000000.....| $ 1,200.00 | $ 337.50 862.50 
Othersviixpenses £22.45. sote5 se Aaa nee 613.16 613.165) 5 fee ee 
TTOTR Ses 2 eee SN ee at ee ee BL $ 1,813.16 | $ 950.66 | $ 862.50 
CAPITAL OUTLAY 
Alterations and Improvements.................. $ 157,071.79 | $ 57,952.62 | $ 99,119.17 
Equipment of New Buildings............0........ 2,973.28 1,048.41 1,924.87 
Equipment of Old Buildings.........00000..... 30,368.83: 29,219.61 1,149.22 
Equipment of Departments... 4,755.68 2,843.26 1,912.42 
Land sosecneesanecnnsenpensneaten tus scevetnesenarcnsvemvesnscems reneenevsees #164 FA AT 11,423.00 153 ,489.17 
NeWebuldingsee.: er ee a a. +1, 000,320.93: 137,329.74 862,991.19 
LOCALS ee ei a ee $1,360,402.68 | $ 289,816.64 | $1,120,586. 04 


FINANCIAL REPORT 


SUMMARY 

Appropria- 

tions 
PA CAIIETEIS ET € CLOT ees caste tec tal canoes Seed ceceeece eaves, $ 208,232.76 
Instruction i‘ Oe as terres EO a OUe, BOE LO 
RUMP STE GLO TY taes oye n ete esa sae Be eo cee cee 450,364.62 
VT PETA U ELT) CO oo et atte ee cee ncn er 136,188.94 
PATINA TA PON CLES” Se. ee recente 90,956.80: 
SESW ENG 20) 0 If oy ee i Sco le Rai en ee SO 1,813.16 
MEPS Geel OUI GUE Vn eaters er ee ne 1,360,402.68 
Grands Totals. ee ae Re $6, 152,335.15 

* Land $38,184.89 unapportioned included. 


+ Buildings 43,442.19 unapportioned included. 


$81,627.08 


SOTPEPETY Lato X DEN SES eee otek ee a 
Construction .. 


Appropria- 
tions 
$4,987,102.05 
1,165 ,233.10 


Expendi- 
tures 

$ 189,549.03 
3,904,128.45 
422,869.67 
119,991.23 
88,961.34 
950.66 
_ 239,816: 64 


$4 966,267.02 | 


Expendi- 
tures 


$4,817,514.28 
148,752.74 


$6, 152,335.15 | $4,966,267.02 


15 


Balances 


$ 18,683.73 
247.74. 
27,494.95 
16,197.71 
1,995.46 
862.50 
1,120,586.04 


$1,186, 068.18 


Balances 


$ 169,587.77 
1,016,480 .36 


$1, 186,068.13 


16 BoARD OF EDUCATION 


CONSTRUCTION ACCOUNT. 


RECEIPTS. 
Balance from: June 30, 1920......22.....-.--2.-..1-++- $ 609,785.88 
Safeto£: Normal iSchool. a eee 500,000.00 
Cash deposited with Custodian........................ 34,890.83 
Trithfest ebb ster ee oe = Wage yt Sie y he FS 20,556.39 
—__—_—__—_§_—— $1,165,233.10 
EXPENDITURES. 
LAND 
Appropria- Expendi- 
tions tures Balances 
Hawthorne School District......0..........0..--ce0eee- $ Unk OOD Ok ee ere aes $ 4,305.94 
South Tenth Street Schoo]l— S 
(Additional a ground) ese, pre ert acces: TOP OST SHOAL an eectaccateeroeree 10,931.50 
OpensAirsSehooles tec a cs ee aes AS DOO OO eraroetee merece 20,000.00 
Ungraded’ SchoolsSiiess se oe 1: 000: 00 a ee ha 10,000.00 
Alexander St. School (Additional ground) 50,714.84 | $ 17.00 50,697.84 
Franklin School (Additional ground).......... 30, 000.00 10,631.00 19,369.00 
Elizabeth Avenue School District Site........ 750.00 750 00S) eo eee s 
Robert Treat School (Additional ground) 25.00 Ds Oe Wee ee eee 
Unapportioned aie trer te ee cee S8e184.80) fee 38,184.€9 
TOC AUS pn Sa ces toe ee eee ween $164,912.17 | $ 11,423.00 $153 ,489.17 
BUILDINGS 
Appropria- Expendi- 
3 tions tures Balances 
Madison School House Addition.......00000... $, 4, B62.20-1°$. + 4,062.25 1) eee 
Moses Bigelow School House Addition...... 6,425.10 6,425.10) eee = 
East Side C. & M. T. High School House 
Adon fa cee. fae A ee See ee 3,220.00 8,220.00 thn eee 
Seymour Vocational School.......... Be Ate Sa 122,671.39 4,966.26 | $ 117,705.13 
Berkeley School House Addition..........000...... 275,000.00 78,200.99 196,799.01 
Alexander Street School House Addition... 145,000.00 12,745.87 182,254 48 
Franklin School House Addition.................... 400,000.00 27 ,209.27 372,790.73 
Unapportioned eat ee eee 7 yD ol yee 2 Race 43,442.19 
TOCA ceseecvecsesceseenessessesvecsesesersnesseestssreseereeee] $1,000, 320.93 | $ 137,329.74 | $ 862,991.19 


SUMMARY 
Appropria- Expendi- 
tions tures | Balances 
Gand... OS hes Fe ee ee) nN |$ 164,912.17 | $ 11,423.00 |$ 153,489.17 
Bulldtigs kates eh 1,000,320.93 | 187,329.74 | 862,991.19 
ie LR eRe i i RRR 
Grand Total. o ccc cccecs.canerede appl g lOW, 200-1 S 148,752.74 $1,016,480.36 


R. D. ARGUE, Secretary. 


FINANCIAL REPORT 


i 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF SCHOOL HOUSES, SITES AND SCHOOL 
FURNITURE. 


JUNE 30, 1920 


Name of School House 


Leas wig hat oc) lta 2 Fife Dele: Sn ia ales See owt 
Central C. & M. T. High. Mn eee 
Fast side C.’ & M. Ts Hign...........22.. 
NOMLDESI Ce Hig eee ee ee 
SHG TSU Clad OF 1 ae ec eb 
PAS TETE LOT YA VGIl UG ae oa. as caste sceste cease toes 
AU PER-S TEUUH (or agaat wh Bee) Piciape Se OE An ae aes ee 
LA GuPo tig, TN, Uo) af Tat ce ge ae AO gee a eg 
aon be A VODUGs 2. ete ie 
RR OTIS SS UL OC Desde, soe ete ort ceiaks pokes 
Berkeley (Peshine Avenue)..........0....-0-.-.- 
“SLEW 2) ASH Ms, 5] Peeper ee 1 ke ARS ee Pe Se 
CEE TER Tne css eee wes eee 
Ame Oline SCLC Ge ett ne ee ee 
Carteret (Oliver Street)... esc 
MAT Cee VCTLG eto oe eee 
MPD ATD OTE OLE OC berseecsscccccct coches ots coer nce coho 
ROSES AEM OdET CO Uioasscosc solesspectecatsacecnsckiote; lecesscs: 
(OPEL 098 hae SB See ay ae ae 
SCO Nantes. 5 sh ain oinhaled Se tlee 5 — S m2 
TEN TECC 4 9720 oe TMS 1228 00 tele 
Elizabeth Avenue District.....0.0000.0000000... 
Ny yn ol Ak Ne ea ey ee tae ee 
IDOMELCCD GI A VENUC oe cicecs Cacecscelen 
Thee cal Ec ep n p e an a ge RSS oh 
MErSDETUG Cee sre oo ete hg Se eS 
Hamilton feces Vareiees Ais ES Para enantio 
Hawkins Street.... : eT ORL ae 
Hawthorne .. eee 
Hawthorne Avenue “District... Sd. ACTS.S 
FonusOatin»y (Ann Street) 2.2.0... os. 
Joseph E. Haynes (Morton Street)...... 
Mae EH OULC are eee etn. toe 
MEA WEECTICE Ul COU at ie eek, So bane ese 
SREP risen em ee oT te 
PEE ease. Mee wee ee eet sna Uy SE 
McKinley (Old) (Seventh Avenue)........ 
McKinley (New) (Eighth Avenue)........ 
Milford (Highteenth Avenue).................. 
ECT PLO TIO iS LTCC biscss 28 Faces iaccses cate caeccaes nse os: 
Monteith (Hamburg Place)... 
PBI OTNET Uitte fee orotate ct 
Moses Bigelow (Fifteenth Avenue)........ 
a oh RC ed abet 
Pets tet G te ete Se ee 
enti e Cemeeeivacn pe oe te Te ee ek oe | 
Robert Treat (Thirteenth Avenue)... 
PLOSCUIUGerA VON UG fae 
Sixteenth Avenue Site (Avon Avenue) 
ROU er EOL eee lo keen ee eS 
BROUGH eo Nitin Greet e fet ee ee 
pouth Market Street... 
BGT Leth ms breebe tee ae ec 
Southern Section (Maple Avenue)........ 
PMUROULWAY: 2:5 eee Ce eee 
RORTSENTIOTA yA ViGITIG ee ns ee 
Brumann: Pincesawewe.. = ooh Me eh 
PE SROR MEA VENIUG.c< cee tere: ey ee 
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Sixty- Third and Sixty-Fourth Annual Reports 
, of the 


Superintendent of Schools 


To the Honorable, the Board of Education of the City of 
Newark, N. J. 


GENTLEMEN :—I have the honor to submit herewith the 
combined sixty-third and sixty-fourth annual reports of the 
public schools of the City of Newark, the statistical tables 
being for the years ending June 30, 1919, and June 30, 1920, 
respectively. The reports for the years 1916-17 and 1917-18 
were thus combined, owing to unusual conditions due to the 
war: the report of 1918-19 was delayed because of a con- 
tinuation of war activities and because of a combination of 
circumstances which made delay necessary. I am glad to 
say that the report of 1919-20 is on time. Subsequent 
reports, it is hoped, will be ready, as in the period before 
the war, soon after the close of each school year. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE FORCE 


The Board of Education combined the Repair, the Con- 
struction, and the Engineering Departments on August 1, 
1919, by reorganizing them into one department under a 
Business Manager. The underlying reason for this con- 
solidation was to secure greater financial economy in the 
operation of the school system. Mr. Cephas I. Shirley, 
Assistant Superintendent in charge of Vocational Education, 
was appointed as the first Business Manager. Mr. Shirley’s 
training is that of an engineer. This combined with his 
experience in the manufacturing world and in the school 
system as principal of the Fawcett School of Industrial 
Arts and as Vocational Assistant Superintendent, furnishes 
an admirable equipment for this important office. 


The organization under which the school system is now 
managed has three divisions—one, that of accountancy, 
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under the Secretary of the Board; another, that of the 
repair and construction of buildings, and the employment 
and direction of janitors, under the Business Manager; and 
the third, that of the educational management and adminis- 
tration of the schools, including the Departments of Attend- 
ance and Medical Inspection, under the Superintendent of 
Schools. 

There has been much eres in educational journals 
and in conferences and conventions of school men about the 
best method of school organization and administration. 
Some have advocated placing matters, both business and 
educational, under the immediate charge of the Superin- 
tendent of Schools in order to simplify administration and 
to secure for the educational system the best service. All 
school officials acknowledge in these days that the schools 
are maintained to educate children; that the educational 
purpose must be dominant; that those concerned in the 
management of the schools must have this purpose ever in 
mind. Under the plan inaugurated, which is the same as 
that embodied in the New Jersey School Law, cooperation 
between the heads of departments should achieve the great 
purpose in the minds of all interested in educational 
progress. 


AN ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


The conditions now existing in the offices of the Board of 
Education show the pressing need of additional space where 
the Board and its departments may be suitably and ade- 


quately accommodated. The room formerly used as a. 


meeting place for the Board was too crowded with the 
desks of clerks and stenographers. Another objection, quite 
as important, was that the passing of trolleys made it impos- 
sible, during a large part of the year, for those attending the 
meetings to hear what was said. The room now used for 
the meetings of the Board is an ante-room, intended 
primarily as a waiting room for those desiring to interview 
the President or the Secretary. It is too small for the 
purpose and the ventilation is insufficient. The adminis- 
trative departments are not all unduly crowded at the 
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present time, although they would doubtless be glad to have 
more spacious and convenient quarters. It is a matter of a 
short time only before the increase in the several staffs will 
make it necessary to have additional room. 


It is in the department of the Superintendent of Schools 
where the greatest inconvenience is apparent. Each assistant 
superintendent must share his office with some one else. The 
supervisors, instead of each having a room, are crowded 
together, six in one room, six in another, and five, with a 
stenographer, in a third. Besides the crowding, it is neces- 
sary to place supervisors doing similar work in different 
locations. ‘The director of manual arts, with two of his 
assistants, is in an office on the fourth floor in the rear of 
another office. They share this small room with persons 
belonging to another department of the city government. 
One supervisor of the manual arts department is on the 
same floor at the front of the building and other supervisors 
are on the floor below. ‘This is injurious to the morale and 
to the unity of the department. It cannot do its best work 
under such conditions. In addition, the crowding makes it 
impossible for teachers to consult either superintendents or 
supervisors with any degree of comfort or satisfaction. A 
private interview is hardly obtainable and teachers are 
ceasing to come to the offices for consultation. “There is no 
chance for the display or exhibition of type work, which 
formerly constituted one of the means of stimulating the 
efforts of the schools. The handicap upon the work of 
supervision is apparent to all familiar with the unfavorable 
conditions under which the supervisors are now working. 
The argument that supervisors and superintendents do not 
need more room because they-are in their offices for only a 
short time each day or for only designated days each week 
is not valid. It might be urged with equal claim for consid- 
eration that rails are not necessary because trains are not 
on them all the time. 


Temporary relief can be obtained by renting offices out- 
side the City Hall and transferring the department of 
manual arts thereto, together with the supervisor of pen- 
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manship, and two or more of the assistant superintendents. 
This may be necessary, but it is regrettable. It divides the 
Superintendent’s staff even more than it is now divided, 
causing less satisfactory conditions for united and coopera- 
tive supervision of the schools. The only real solution of 
the problem is the construction of an administration 
building for the Board of Education. The chief arguments 
for such action are not all for the benefit of the educational 
system. The growth of the various departments of the city 
government will in time, not far distant, make it necessary 
for them to use the rooms now occupied by the Board of 
Education. While this is true, the compelling reason is that 
the educational needs of a growing city require a separate 
administration building, particularly to improve the condi- 
tions under which the Superintendent’s department is now 
working. 

Such an administration building should be constructed to 
house not only the Departments of the Secretary and the 
Business Manager, but the Department of the Superin- 
tendent with its sub-divisions, the Department of Compulsory 
Attendance, and the Department of Medical Inspection with 
its offices and clinics. In a few years the Department of 
Vocational Education, with the Bureau of Vocational 
Guidance, now housed outside, must have accommodations 
under the same roof with the other divisions of the Super- 
intendent’s Department. The advantages of such a building 
are too numerous and too obvious to warrant enumeration 
or discussion. Newark has reached the stage in her growth 
and development when such a building is as necessary as 
in other cities of her class that long ago constructed office 
buildings for their Boards of Education. 
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ENROLLMENT AND COMMENTS 


ENROLLMENT IN THE SEVERAL SCHOOLS AT THE CLOSE OF THE 
YEAR JUNE 27, I919, COMPARED WITH SIMILAR ENROLL- 
MENT FOR THE PRECEDING YEAR, AND INCLUDING 
HALF-DAY CLASSES 


Half-day Classes 
SCHOOL 1918 1919 | Increase; Decrease) ———_—_—_—— 
i+ Num- | Enroll- 
ber ment 
ioe’ fole LOLOVE Gye eee a eee) rs 78 Tibi liad gt ci 
ISS EUIN ORT EIEN 20 5.2-.-seee scene: 1,207 1,292 tesa ez aad beens eb E 
Central C. & M.-T. High...| 1,647 two 2S a ete ee ale tek re ae | Pie Pe 
East Side 0. & M. T. High 550: 611 (oh a Pn ved Hi ee meee. 
2 aco eee SU ee sb 4 0 1,066 1019 Fal cece, 47 on eieteas | eat oe! 
Cleveland Junior High............ 603 , 574 ee DOAN Vaksaew 
Madison Junior High... 381 394 Se ||! cK, oS | Seen 
Robert Treat Junior High. 466 510: 44 SRR eg eaey oe td ef PRE 
Abington Avenue........................ 1,304 1,405 TOL cheese las ee ete 
PORNO eS StLCCL..</5---0.cc0c00.t-..-c 769 {VALLE | eeetipens 48 4 139 
PACOTINTASVOUUIG coe ic: isecde.-soe8-2 1,379 1,426 47 peer thse Ses, 1 ih ene es. 
Belmont Avenue......................- 1,686 1,630 bce ee SO tle Ae eae ey eee 
Bergen Street.................... ae ae 1,456 1,479 DE UEAN A he hese ieee eee 
TEY>, Le Re Gases al 893 943 Saas eee 8 287 
Tne SS gs 258 DA Gah meet NAb Menge, Sn ces 
DONUTS Ca 2 LAS Sa a eee ee 1,300: beta Eh WA beeen Ss 9 Ye 69 
Garden \Street........2.:..........5...-. 1,098 1,110 1 WPA tl Paget cn SMa | Sli se Il kes ie 
LOD RS 2 oe ee 1,199 1,250 5 eer ees Shan ey eae 
Central Avenue......................0.... 1,308 Ase) Ds had hy Stee OL 4 163 
Chartvon se trect.........-..-.4.... 1,471 ileal PA Siar ee ma 
Chestnut Street:.:..... 05 000...-60.- 749 826 Tih Neer tepati say WEN Seances ol | Silane dope 
Cleveland, Elementary............ 1,420 Te o(ae ate aree AG EMT ee tu aes 
TDS a0) 0 tek ee er 54 59 ie eo ieee tr |, eee 
TEGO! koalas aE aerate eee 944 1,038 Od Pita fees: 2 63 
Elizabeth Avenue........................ 250 ya ESN he ae Ge dll eee eel aa ie 
Fourteenth Avenue.................... 1,160 1 oe eee ee i Sica genes tees oles 
Livin a hie) py. = ee < ee aees.| 1, O80 1,741 Ue ees 14 591 
GG | Coe oak Mal ae See ibthayt Tele DPA ce nh perk kw I ee ea 
Hamilton (Miller Street)........ 1,368 1,376 Cia emeeeetco le se akie op [atin So 
PUSS: SS ETCCL 5.5.52. s aos: soce-s ss 698 GG lis = ard ae SY ned i eee 
BPR PTET ITO ug eet ccccbaxcesccecssessces 1,094 OSS siikece oes OO Malpee |) tess 
Soi (O59 Us a 1,799 alparts” ua Alb orgesd we. UGS ty a See 
Joseph E. Haynesg...........0.......... 1,570 BDA 3¢ io ay alte eter tote Prise Nhggets BA Revegany mgmers «a8 Ae 
TL GPa i FIGS Bl 1,919 2,083 164 Ee SD ans 
ica wrencestreet..2. ce 274. 5 Lay ake eee I Ore a Pate ae 
LU SLT) 00! UO Re i ee 539 phos eRe eee OBES, anes 
McKinley .. sd Bee es D485 Da tN ee ee 40 
Madison, Elementary. ne Sn: 1,114 1,042 hate i Dhel ereetecns Ol cee 
CU Coe( 0 SS eae i a ae a 1,216 1,238 DO aie eed ee ei, Ph ee ee 
Monmouth Street... 1,046 TOS loth eae 9 ann 
Monteith (Hamburg Place)| 1,499 LASS eee 16 6 234 
Bree Le OInery ye eee 878 824 wee 54 meee 
MOSES (BIL OIOW.8 cls 1282; 1,525 DO id eee ceils eS 
INVES AO). oOo aa Ce 1,807 1,768 ae SOAP eee foie oo ee 
Hitt ge ee Ss Se Lee Be 611 BOO a) le Fe ces, Sawer ae Xt] g ees 
Robert Treat, Elementary...| 1,876 Li SlGe eet GOS Mce een lot 
Roseville Avenue... 420 Bape Wp siccag 48 Pi alahaee ps, =~ 
STU E AS RS 2.2) rie ee 875 920 oS Pol pe eto 4 163 
South Eighth Street...) 1,218 1,222 te sear Sits 8 ate ett st 
South Market Street.............. 491 559 (PoP) pats SO AE ee een ee eet 
South Tenth Street... 913 SOS mh eee Ged pete | i oe 
Speedway Avenue.............0......... 346 352 Cae ie Pee 
Summer Avenue..............0..0....... 628 723 05 ap liv cee - eects et 
Simmer. Places. 830 832 Dee | See cota lenin | were 
wussex Avente.2 951 907 ene CF a (eee ey Reece 
SAINUL Sireeto 333 yeh Tl se 159 Bo) A sthagtie 


WV AITON A StreGtor. 0st a 970 974 TO Be pernete 4 “141 
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Half-day Classes 
SCHOOL 1918 1919 |Increase Decrease|—————_——_ 
: Num- | Enroll- 
ber ment 
Washington Street.........c..... 737 785 48 bey presi < Reet 
Waverly Avenue................:... cA8 645 651 Th gt oe ieee aoe 
Webpsteme nts ee eee 1,111 1,171 BOl ere aes 4 157 
West BidG eA 1,642 15404 eee, 238 pe ahes aoe 
Boys’ Vocational.................... 156 207 51 SA pied a = ap bes 
Girls. V O€allOn ale. ee 118 Sour yee ee. 26 ip | eee sald lence 
Ungraded (No. a 22s  «&L SOD Ale ane EEE, Seon A ee 
Uneraded. No. 2.22.22 pe 40 OO SIF cet <! u ea Ca nee 
Academy Street Ungraded.... 18 LS Sota coe tcc as | eae eee: el oe | ee 
BinetUNO eee Pee eee 118 120 Dein y eS oe ee 
Binet NO .c25t eee ee 118 De eee ot Wir eetascn ee ote Gone aes ee 
BinttuNOw02:45 0s 70 13 Be Gigs wea ici ee ee 
Binet Class, Robert Treat....|~ 42 - 43 1 Srey All) Laeroe ae 
Binet Class, Waverly Ave... 31 Shae War eee PL ees ess pee tee 
Dea iia eee ae 81 | 89 Seen hee ee 
Blind, Robert /Treat.................. 9 Si ine ere 1 ROSS eh | Ree 
Blind, Washington Street...... 10 13 3 ee RA US NT cet 
Open Air, Elizabeth Avenue 48 ie Me rae 15) KS eee 
Open Window, Camden St... 29 VA ta, 5 bee 7 = esol — Syren ees 
Open Window, Carteret.......... 30 30 ca ree Sree ee See ee 
Open Window, Garfield ........ 28 7H (tae BE ea 1 Pea 
Open Window, John Catlin ee, 30 1 Ss 
Open Window, 

Joseph E. Haynes.................. er 30 shane ae Se) ee ae 
Open Window, Lafayette .... 30 COU Agee ce ieee mal oe er 
Open Window, Lawrence St. 80 Dire ee 3 Rees See 
Open Window, McKinley ...... 31 SU niger mA da ipecevcape Ba 
Open Window, Milford ........ 28 29 t ae: ee By, ew 
Open Window, Montgomery 380 £10 Ey [ig abeeetcon i Maeno ns. a Pon) Ler oon R NN SS ee 
Open Window, ' 

Moses Bigelow...............-...-0-++- Pac trter ed 30 30 Besa TA noe 22 
Open Window, 

South Market Street............ 80: SOs Vee Nd oe ie oe TO 
Home for Crippled Children 2 ATs lh By lee LE le ie bey pote Re. Barer 
Weston Continuation Class. 24 IRs Pag! : |, aheods ese 8 nine lee 
Co-operative Class.................. a He fa eo be Bits canbe 12 jibe lee 

Totals. ee 63,382 | 63,980 1,902 1,304 52 2,007 
Net increase in total school 

enrollment. 2226) 5 ee eae ee DOG te) ieee Be eee 
Increase in number of half- 

day’ classes.) 2 6ce es et ee ee ee eae een eee VARY okt oe 
Increase in enrollment in é 

half-day) iclasses.c,..02. Nol cee ee, pe eed Ak Ten na a 2,007 


EXPLANATION OF CHANGES IN ENROLLMENT I9QI8-19 


The enrollment in senior high schools shows an increase 
of 227. An increase of 28 is also shown in junior high 
schools. As all of the high schools, with the possible excep- 
tion of East Side, are filled to capacity it is desirable that 
consideration be given, in the very near future, to providing 
additional high school accommodations. 


The Abington Avenue School shows a gain in enrollment 
of 101, indicating that additional accommodations must 
soon be provided for this section of the city. 
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The loss of 48 children in the Alexander Street School 
enrollment is due to the transfer of children to the Speed- 
way and Moses Bigelow schools. Pupils are still accom- 
modated in half-day classes at the Alexander Street School; 
and the auditoriums of both Alexander Street and Lincoln 
schools are used for classroom purposes. This section of 
the city continues to be in much need of relief. 


The Avon Avenue School shows an increase of 47 in 
enrollment, due to the growth in the school district. 


The Belmont Avenue School again shows a decrease in 
enrollment, this time of 56. This decrease is undoubtedly 
due to lack of growth in the district and to more frequent 
promotions by reason of the all-year plan. 


The gain of 23 in the Bergen Street School enrollment 
indicates that this district is apparently growing. This school 
accommodates quite a number of small children residing in 
the Elizabeth Avenue School district west of Hillside 
Avenue, whose parents do not wish. to have them cross the 
car tracks. 


The Berkeley School again shows an increase in enroll- 
ment, this time of 50. As for several years past, classes are 
being accommodated in the courts, the old frame annex, and 
a portable building. Half-day classes were necessary during 
the year just past. The erection of the proposed addition 
to this building will, I trust, provide the necessary relief. 


In September 1919 it was found feasible to transfer a 
number of children from Burnet School to Central Avenue 
School when Central Avenue was organized as an alter- 
nating school, thus making it possible- to abolish the 2 
half-day classes. 


Carteret School closed the year with ari increase of 51 
in its enrollment. This district appears to continue to grow. 
It may be advisable to place this school on the alternating 
plan. 

Central Avenue School closed the year with a gain of 28 
in enrollment, and with 4 half-day classes. Relief was 
afforded: to this school and’to the Warren: Street and the 
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Burnet schools by making Central Avenue an alternating 
school.in September 1919. 


The loss of 87 in the Charlton Street School enrollment 
is undoubtedly due to the removal of families from the 
district to seek better living conditions, while no new ones 
come to take their places. 


The increase of 77 in the Chestnut Street School enroll- 
ment is probably due to the influx of a large number of 
colored families from the south. 


A decrease of 46 is shown in the enrollment in the 
elementary department of the Cleveland School. This 
decrease is probably due to the retention of the 5A grade 
in the Waverly Avenue School. 


A gain of 94 is shown in the Eliot School enrollment, 
making it necessary to organize half-day classes in this 
school. This district is growing steadily. 

The Franklin School shows an increase in its enrollment 
of 51, and Webster School shows an increase of 60. In the 
McKinley School there is a loss of 40. These three schools 
are all crowded to the utmost, 748 children being compelled 
to attend the 18 half-day classes. McKinley School is 
already organized on the all-year alternating plan, and 
Webster School was placed on the all-year plan in September 
1919. The addition to the Franklin School, already recom- 
mended, is greatly needed and should be erected as soon as 
possible. 


Garfield School shows an increase of 21 in its enrollment. 
There is still ample room in this building for a natural 
growth in enrollment. 

Hawkins Street School shows a loss of 37 in enrollment, 
which is undoubtedly due to the fact that ens Talon had 
practically ceased. 


Hawthorne School shows a loss of 55 in its enrollment 
and the elementary department of the Madison School a 


loss of 72. These losses are but temporary. The erection 


of few, if any, new buildings and consequent lack of 
housing accommodations accounts for the decreases. With 


q 
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a resumption of building operations each one of these 
schools will undoubtedly show an increase. It is likely also 
that failure to erect new homes is responsible for slight 
decreases in the enrollment of Newton, Ridge, and Roseville 
Avenue schools. 


A gain of 164 in the Lafayette School enrollment indicates 
that this district is still growing quite rapidly. If the enroll- 
ment in this school continues to increase it will probably be 
necessary to provide additional accommodations for the 
children in this district by transferring pupils to neighboring 
schools. 


There was a decrease of 16 in the enrollment of the 
Monteith School, but there were 6 half-day classes. In 
September 1919 this school was placed on the all-year alter- 
nating plan, thus doing away with the half-day classes. 


A loss of 54 is shown in the enrollment of the Mont- 
gomery School. This is due, undoubtedly, to the shifting of 
population to other sections of the city. 


Upon the completion of the addition to the Moses Bigelow 
School the district lines were extended. Pupils were trans- 
ferred from the West Side and from other neighboring 
schools to the Moses Bigelow. School. This accounts for a 
gain of 293 in the enrollment of Moses Bigelow School, the 
loss of 45 in the enrollment of South Tenth Street School, 
and the loss of 238 in the enrollment of the West Side 
School. 


A gain of 45 is noted in the South Street School enroll- 
ment. On account of the crowded conditions in this 
building it was necessary to have 4 half-day classes. A 
portable building is recommended to relieve this condition. 


A gain of 68 in the enrollment of the South Market 
Street School is due to some extent to the return of pupils 
who were transferred out of the district to neighboring 
schools in order to relieve the unsatisfactory conditions in: 
this building. 

The gain of 95 in the Summer Avenue School enrollment 
is due to the growth in the district, and to the attendance in 
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the school of the children from the Foster Home that were 
formerly taught in the Home. 


‘ 


A loss of 44 is shown in the Sussex Avenue School 
enrollment. It is, however, still necessary to use the three - 
court rooms, as heretofore, for classroom purposes. | 


The loss of 51 in the Walnut Street School enrollment is 
due to the transfer of pupils to the Lafayette School, of 
which the Walnut Street School is an annex. 


At the close of the year Warren Street School had 4 
half-day classes, enrolling 141 pupils. Changes in district 
lines were made in September 1919 and children were 
transferred to the Central Avenue School, thus doing away 
with the necessity of having half-day classes in Warren 
Street School. 


A gain of 48 is shown in the Washington Street School 
enrollment. The population in +this district, however, 
fluctuates considerably. Quite a number of colored families 
have also moved into this district. 


ENROLLMENT IN THE SEVERAL SCHOOLS AT THE CLOSE OF THE 
| YEAR JUNE 30, 1920, COMPARED WITH SIMILAR ENROLL- 
MENT FOR THE PRECEDING YEAR AND INCLUDING 
HALF-DAY CLASSES 


Hali-day Classes 
SCHOOL 1919 1920 |Inecrease| Decrease) ———  —__—— 
Num- | Enroll- 
ber ment 
Juniors Colleget2. 2-22 e 78 101 VAP hae eensecat SS MT eRe Sc! 
BarrineereHigchS.---o ee 1,292 1,363 Md et ere a = noo ae ee 
Central C. & M. T. High....| 1,775 d Bolt a ste SOL aly Le 
East Side C. & M. T.High 611 717 LOG Si reer alt oe 
South:Side-Hich 2.222125 1,019 1,067 BON | eRe un] eS cone wale nee 
Cleveland Junior High............ 574 632, DOr ne caren OB atts eos 
Madison Junior High.............. 394 SSO eee 5) pass oi Sas 
Robert Treat Junior pes 510 AG Vig eee ee a a Sled RY ee Sead apes 
Abington Avenue... = | 1,405 1,458 53 eee es ec Lge} 
Alexander Street... 721 749 D5 igo 2 85 
AVODALAVeENIC. a8 oe 1,426 1,421 oe Bey cecohscafgh | pee 
Belmont Avenue... 1,630 1,586 ee: BFF oe ati ete eee 
BergenzStrecta2.. eee 1,479 1,508 7.) om Woe Ee alan 2s hee eee 
BGlke@le yee 943 974: ri) Bei ee aaa 8 273 
Brucéistreetis: =- ea 246 aos sua 23 eee a 
IBUINCteese ee ead ae 1,291 BRAVA be nl aber! 80 paps Rc 
Camden Street .. 1,110 1,119 9 ee ety Pate 
Carteret xr oh tek eae 1,250 1,288 388 Sf Abe 6 235 
CentraliAvenues.<... 2 = 1,336 1,506 170 oe sate ae 
Charlton Streates se 1,384 1,328 ees 56 wake te 
Chestnut: Street 2. 826 805 Pets a 21 2 66 
Cleveland, Elementary............ 1,374 1,251 : 123701 Pee ee 
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SCHOOL 1919 


IDS. Gis 0g Re ena eae Pena een 

Ging he\ O20 So neat RobRP te eae se eee 
Elizabeth Avenue 

Fourteenth Avenue 

Franklin 

Garfield 

Hamilton 

Hawkins Street 

Hawthorne 

John Catlin 

Joseph E. Haynes...................... 1,568 
IB SES, UE i He ee celle ea cee een 2,083 
WGA Wenee street in ees 265 
DEE) 0g oa le etc oe 2 a a 516 
[PSUS SOY RO 0 08 silane 2,445 
Madison, Elementary.............. 1,042 
Le oats | 1 ee Ma ll ee 1,238 
Monmouth Street... 1,037 
Monteith . Gee A SER tt Ss RN IS Ueey 2 23- 
Montgomery . & foe 20 $a ED : 824 
WEOSES® B19 610 Won n.seccccccecsccccsccscceen 1,525 
REL tient ns ee ee 1,768 
aI Pee eee ere a 580 
Robert Treat, Elementary....;| 1,816 
Roseville Avenue...............20.......-. 372 
BRO PEGIV EN ULC CG Sire ccc n ed sccecccneceudt 920 
South Eighth Street.................. ihepatp 
South Market Street................ 559 
South Tenth Street.................... 868 
Speedway Avenue........ Eh ee 852 
Summer: Avenue.........0....----s-0c0:- 723 
Summer Place ..........-.0..0....0<-.-<. 832 
SUSSEX AVENUC........ 2 co.-c---onns- 907 
PEG hTeCb. cee. 282 
AWE SEES IS | Oe ole, a ee 974. 
Washington Street 00... 785 
Waverly Avenue......................... 651 
INE S51 5) cata ee 1,171 
WER TEI GGres oc ts 1,404 
Boys’ Vocational....................:.. 207 
Girls”, Vocational........:........:..... 92 
Urmraded Now bo 49 
LESe Tac Fo U6 i | 0 ey a 39 
Academy Street Ungraded... 18 
IBUaT 700 Mee i 120 
LDL TOY spe Vi ea a 118 
0 SE 73 
Binet Classes, Moses Bigelow] .......... 
Binet Classes, Robert Treat.. 43 
Binet Classes, Waverly Ave. 30 
LO: so ae Se 89 
Blind, Robert Treat.................. 8 
Blind, Washington Street .... 13 
Open Air, Elizabeth Avenue 47 


Open Window, Camden St...|. 27 
Open Window, Carteret.......... 30 
Open Window, Garfield.......... 27 
Open Window, John Catlin.. 30 
Open Window, 


Joseph E. Hayneg.................. 30 
Open Window, Lafayette...... 30 
Open Window, : 

Lawrence Street pe tne SE 27 
Open Window, McKinley......... 30 
Open Window, Milford... 29 


Open Window, Montgomery 30 
Open Window, . 
Moses Bigelow .00..ceceeccee-. 30 
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Open Window, 

South Market Street........... 
Home for Crippled Children 
Continuation Class........00....... 


enroliment 


1920 


30 
20 
12 


63 ,675 


Increase 
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Half-day Classes 


Decrease in number of half 
day Classés3. ee nee ee 
Decrease in enrollment in 
nalf-day classes........................ 


worsens «| tw este eee: = || te tween ene 


EXPLANATION OF CHANGES IN ENROLLMENT I9QI9Q-20 


The senior high schools, with the exception of Central, - 
show an increase in enrollment. The decrease in the 
Central High School enrollment is to be accounted for by 
the rearrangement of district lines, and the consequent 
transfer of pupils from this school to the other high schools. 
The greatest loss perhaps is due to the dropping out of 
pupils when they are old enough to obtain their working 
papers because of the possibility of earning good wages. 


Abington Avenue School again shows a gain in enroll- 
ment, this year of 53, thus emphasizing the fact that 
additional accommodations are needed for this school. 


Both the Alexander Street and the Lincoln schools show 
a slight gain in enrollment. Half-day classes were continued 
in the Alexander Street School and the auditoriums of both 
Alexander Street and Lincoln were used to accommodate 
classes. It is to be hoped that the addition to the Alexander 
Street building now being erected will afford the necessary 
relief to this section for a short time at least. 


The decrease of 44 in the Belmont Avenue enrollment is 
undoubtedly due, as stated in the comments for 1919, to 
lack of growth in the district and to more frequent promo- 
tions by reason of the all-year plan. 


The Bergen Street and the Berkeley schools continue to 
show gains. The addition to the Berkeley School now in 
course of erection will afford much needed relief to this 
section of the city. 
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The decrease of 23 in the Bruce Street enrollment is due 
mainly to the transfer of pupils to the Robert Treat and the 
South Eighth Street schools. 


' The loss of 80 in the enrollment of Burnet School and 
of 101 in the enrollment of Warren Street School is due to 
the change of district lines and to the transfer of pupils to 
the Central Avenue School when that School was placed on 
the alternating plan. This also accounts, to a great extent, 
for the increase of 170 in the enrollment of Central Avenue. 


Carteret School again shows an increase in enrollment,— 
38. There are 6 classes on half time in this school. Relief 
to this district is greatly needed. 


Charlton Street School again shows a loss in enrollment, 
this year of 56, which is due undoubtedly to the removal of 
families from this district to seek better living conditions. 
The loss of 37 at Milford, 41 at Monmouth Street, and 34 
at Montgomery schools may be accounted for in the same 
way. 

Chestnut Street School closed with 2 classes on half 
time and with a loss in enrollment. Slight relief was 
afforded to this school by the transfer of pupils from this 
district to the Carteret district. 


Although the junior high school department of the Cleve- 
land School showed a gain of 58, there was a loss of 123 
in the enrollment in the elementary department. This is 
probably due, as in the case of surrounding schools, to the 
lack of new building operations, especially Waverly Avenue, 
which shows a loss of 76. 


Fourteenth Avenue School is filled to capacity as 
evidenced by a gain of 30 in enrollment. Relief can be 
afforded to this school by changing the district lines. 


Both Franklin and Webster schools showed increased 
enrollment. In the former school an increase of 109 is 
shown. The addition to Franklin School now in course of 
erection will afford necessary relief. 


Gains of 15 at Hawkins Street, 43 at John Catlin, 23 at 
Monteith, and 46 at South Market Street indicate that this 
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section of the city is still growing. Monteith, now organized 
on the alternating plan, will in due time afford some relief 
to thé other schools mentioned. 7 


The loss of 47 in the Lawrence Street School enrollment 
is accounted for by the transfer of the highest grade in this 
school to surrounding schools. 


At the beginning of the school year district lines were 
changed affecting Moses Bigelow and neighboring schools. 
This accounts for an increase of 117 at the Moses Bigelow 
and for the loss of 14 at South Tenth Street, 40 at 
Speedway, and 85 at West Side. | 


As in the year preceding it is quite likely that failure to 
erect new homes is responsible for the decreases in the 
Newton, Ridge, Robert Treat, South Eighth Street, and 
Sussex Avenue schools. | 


South Street shows an increase of 74. A portable building 
is being used to relieve the congested conditions in this 
school. Further relief can be afforded when the proposed 
addition to the Carteret School is erected. 


The loss of 75 in the Washington Street enrollment indi- 
cates that the population in this district is falling off. 


BUILDING PROGRAM AND COMMENTS 


The number of half-day classes in 1920 was nine less 
than in 1919, with an enrollment of 284 less pupils than in 
the previous year. There was an increase in such classes 
in the Carteret, Chestnut Street, and Summer Avenue 
buildings, and a decrease in the Alexander Street, Burnet, 
Central Avenue, Monteith, South Street, Warren Street, and 
Webster schools. | 


It was apparent at the time recommendations were made 
for the year 1918 that added accommodations must be 
provided at once to the Franklin and Berkeley schools. An 
addition to the Lincoln School also seemed to be necessary 
at that time, but a careful consideration of changed condi- 
tions made clear the fact that an addition to the Alexander 
Street School should be built immediately instead. The 
equivalent in numbers of a class of Alexander Street pupils 
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was attending other schools east of this building, and the 
equivalent in numbers of one and a half classes of Alex- 
ander Street pupils was at Lincoln School. With two 
classes in the auditorium and two classes on half time at the 
Alexander Street School, there were at least six classes 
belonging to this school to be provided for at the time the 
matter was under consideration. The large number of 
apartment houses in the Alexander Street district also 
furnished arguments in favor of an immediate addition to 
the Alexander Street building. It was therefore recom- 
mended that “an addition be made to the Alexander Street 
School to consist of ten new classrooms, an open air room, 
an enlarged kindergarten room of two units, rooms for 
teachers on each floor, an auditorium, a gymnasium, a shop, 
a kitchen, and that the present auditorium be divided into 
at least two classrooms.” 


Additions to Franklin, Berkeley, and Alexander Street 
Schools are now under construction. They will afford 
much needed relief for the congested conditions in these 
schools. To make as satisfactory provision as possible for 
the opening of school in September 1920, in addition to the 
above, and to provide a program of school extension for the 
future, there was, on March 31, 1920, recommended: 


First—That a temporary building of bungalow type to contain six 
classrooms, kitchen and dining room, solarium, medical room 
sufficiently large for corrective gymnastics, and principal’s office, be 
erected on the Parker Street site owned by the Board of Education, 
the same to be used asa school for crippled children. 


Second—That one or more floors, the equivalent of twelve class- 
rooms with space for principal’s office and a medical room, be 
rented in some office or loft building, as conveniently located as 
possible, for use as an industrial continuation school for boys. 


OR 


That a temporary building to contain twelve ciassrooms, principal’s 
office, and medical room, be erected on the Avon Avenue site owned 
by the Board of Education, the same to be used as an industrial 
continuation school for boys. 


Third—That a floor of the Lawrence Street School be renovated 
for use as a commercial continuation school for boys, and that the 
portable building at Berkeley School be moved to the yard of 
Lawrence Street School to be used as an open air classroom. Addi- 
tional lighting space must be provided for the four rooms of the 
building fronting on Lawrence Street. Other changes may be 
necessary. 
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Fourth—That the fourth floor of the Y. W. C. A. building be 
rented for a continuation school for girls, in connection with all 
additional available space in the present Girls’ Vocational School. 
(The cost will be $300.00 per month.) 


Fifth—That the roof over the rear section of the Summer Avenue 
School be raised, that four classrooms be made of the present 
unfinished attic, and that the dark closed-in stairways leading to 
these rooms be lighted and otherwise improved. 


Sixth—That an addition be made to the Carteret School to consist 
of twelve classrooms and two gymnasiums, and that the property 
immediately adjacent to the Carteret School on the west on Oliver 
Street be purchased to provide an entrance on said street to the 
playground of the school. 


The provision of two gymnasiums is to provide for an alternating 
school in the future. The conditions in the district and in the 
adjacent schools justify the assumption that in due time the school 
will need toi be made an alternating school. 


Seventh—That a building for the Seymour Vocational School be 
built as soon as possible. The reasons were given in a detailed 
report under date of March 24, 1918. They become increasingly 
urgent as time passes. The present accommodations for this school 
are inadequate. Vocational work for boys and men has been 
retarded for lack of the facilities for its extension. 


It is further recommended that a swimming pool be included in 
the plans of the new building. It could be used by pupils from all 
the adjacent schools as well as by those enrolled in the Seymour 
Vocational School. 


Eighth—That an addition be made to the Abington Avenue 
School to consist of nine regular classrooms, a three-unit kinder- 
garten, an open air room, and two gymnasiums; that the present 
auditorium be made more satisfactory by adding a gallery; and that 
seventy-five feet of land on North Seventh Street and one hundred 
feet on North Sixth Street be purchased. 


_Ninth—That six classroom units be constructed on the roof of 
the Cleveland School, to be used as drawing rooms and shops, and 
that one classroom of the building be made an open-window room. 
The open-window class in the portable building adjacent to the 
Camden Street School may then be moved to the Cleveland School. 
The estimated cost March 11, 1918, was $25,000. 


Tenth—That an addition be built to the Hawkins Street School, to 
tonsist of nine classroom units, a three-unit kindergarten, two 
gymnasiums, an auditorium, shop, kitchen, and an open-window 
room. This will provide accommodations for a 36-class alternating 
school to consist of the present Hawkins Street School and the 
larger part of the South Market Street School. These schools now 
contain thirty-three classes. 


It has been necessary for several years for children living across 
the street from South Market Street School to attend Hawkins 
Street School. The freight yard in front of the first named 
building is a great annoyance to the school. The heavy traffic, the 
whistling of steam, the noise of trains make the conditions 
unsatisfactory. 


This section of the city should have a school building with all 
modern improvements and every facility and advantage for progres- 
sive work. The people of the neighborhood, the children and the 
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teachers in the schools deserve the opportunity which such an 
equipment would supply.. 


Eleventh—That a building be erected to accommodate the Academy 
Street Ungraded School. The new building should be somewhat 
different from the model followed in the construction of Ungraded 
Schools Nos. 1 and 2. There should be four classrooms, gymnasium 
with shower baths, shop, kitchen, dining room, teachers’ and physi- 
cian’s rooms, office, convenient toilet facilities, and a central hall 
with rear and front entrances. 


Twelfth—That a new open-air school be erected on the Elizabeth 
Avenue site, to contain four classrooms, a kitchen, a dining room, 
teachers’ and physician’s rooms, a store room, a solarium, and that 
one hundred feet of land adjoining the present site on the west be 
purchased. 


Thirteenth—That twenty-five feet of land on Richelieu Terrace, 
immediately south of the Lincoln School, be purchased. In due 
time the Lincoln School must be enlarged by an addition to consist 
of nine classrooms—four to be made from the present auditorium— 
an, open-air room, a kitchen, a manual training room, an auditorium, 
and a gymnasium. 


Fourteenth—That the property immediately adjacent to the Robert 
Treat School to the north on Richmond Street be purchased for a 
playground. 


Fifteenth—That full consideration be given to the need for addi- 
tional land at Cleveland, Belmont, Webster, and Monmouth Street 
Schools. These schools are in congested sections of the city where 
the traffic conditions are a menace to the lives of the children. 
Cleveland is one of the large alternating schools which greatly needs 
a place for the children to gather, safe from the danger of the 
trolley in front of the school. 


Sixteenth—That the need of Lafayette School for a playground 
be given full consideration. This is a large alternating school. It 
should have a place for the children to congregate, other than on 
the streets on which the traffic is heavy. 


Seventeenth—That the three properties to the east of Monteith 
School, each fronting on Alyea Street, be purchased. 


Charlton Street—The Charlton Street building is a fairly good one 
but not entirely satisfactory. It consists of three structures with 
some inconvenient and objectionable features. The changes in this 
building and the addition thereto previously recommended should be 
given consideration. 


Milford—The old central section of the Milford School should 
be demolished as recommended, as soon as the pressing needs of the 
city permit. This school needs an addition containing a gymnasium 
and an. auditorium which, when erected, will connect the Boyd 
Street portion of the present structure with the new building. 


Sussex Avenue—The three classes in the courts of the Sussex 
Avenue School are taught under fairly satisfactory conditions. 
Since this school has neither gymnasium nor auditorium, considera- 
tion should be given to its needs as soon as conditions permit. The 
detail of the recommendation was made several years ago. 


High Schools—The condition of the high schools will require con- 


sideration and action in the near future. Barringer is overfull. 
South Side is full, the high school and junior college using all 
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available space. Central is taxed to the utmost. — When the all-year 
plan is fully incorporated, the congestion will undoubtedly be 
reduced. All the East Side building is in use by many ssmall 
classes. Additional pupils could be accommodated but for the incon- 
venience of requiring them to travel far and past the Central School. 
This may, however, become necessary in the near future. It may 
soon be necessary also to increase the number of junior high schools 
by at least three. 

If the city be divided into four districts, the northern, 
western, southern, and eastern, the foregoing program pro- 
vides for the probable growth for several years to come, 


possibly five or more. 


The additions to Franklin and Abington Avenue and the 
enlargement of Summer Avenue will provide accommoda- 
tions for the northern section, except at the Eliot School. 
Here the new building will need the contemplated addi- 
tional wing. When this is built, it will be an opportune 
time to demolish the old structure. The enlargement of the 
Franklin building now in process of construction provides 
for two gymnasiums, for it is intended to organize this 
school on the alternating plan in the immediate future in 
order to relieve the congestion in the McKinley and Webster 
schools. 


The addition to Alexander Street School now under 
construction and the Lincoln School addition, which has 
been recommended, will provide necessary relief in the 
extreme western section. In time Moses Bigelow will be 
made an alternating school. More classes at the West Side 
School may be placed on the alternating plan at any time 
without extra expense. The addition to Sussex Avenue 
School, recommended several years ago and held in abeyance 
because of more pressing needs elsewhere in the city, will 
contain a gymnasium and an auditorium, modern facilities 
much needed in that school. The pressing need in this sec- 
tion is for a new school to take the place of the Roseville 
Avenue building. This school is decadent at the present 
time, but a school should be built somewhere west of it so 
that children will not need to walk the long distances to 
South Eighth Street and Garfield schools. Nowhere else do 
children have longer journeys to reach the schools. A 
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modern building well located to relieve both of these schools 
and to house the Roseville Avenue School would solve the 
problem. The recommended changes at the Cleveland 
School will give relief to the Camden Street School. When 
the Boys’ Vocational School is removed to its new building, 
five classrooms will be released for the Warren Street 
School, and a building will be available for the Binet classes 
at the Robert Treat School. 

The changes suggested for the Milford School will, 
together with those for Charlton Street, provide for the 
future growth of this part of the southern section. The 
Charlton Street School can and ought to be made, when 
the improvements are completed, an all-year-alternating 


_school. The addition to the Berkeley School will provide 


not only for growth in the district of this school but also 
in the district of the Bergen Street School. If the future 
needs justify it, the last mentioned school could be made an. 
alternating school. The development of. the neighborhood 
around Dayton School will justify the erection, in due time, 
of a modern eight-room building to take the place of the 
present wooden structure. On the Weequahic. site, owned 
by the Board, a small structure should soon be built to 
accommodate the young children living in the neighborhood 
who cannot go the long distance to the Berkeley or Bergen 
Street schools. 

In the eastern section the recommendations now adopted 
and the others which have been made, if adopted, will afford 
ample provision for some years. The addition to the 
Carteret building will relieve not only this school but South 
Street and Chestnut Street schools. Not alone this, but by 
making it an alternating school, as intended, Lafayette and 
Walnut Street schools may be relieved. It will soon be 
necessary to do this. The recommended enlargement of the 
Hawkins Street School will permit the abandonment of the 
South Market Street building for use by the higher classes 
and will provide a modern well-equipped school for this 
neighborhood. | 
_ Further, the new buildings recommended for the Eliza- 
beth Avenue Open Air School, for the Academy Street 
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Ungraded School, and for the School for Crippled Children 
will provide for the needs of the special schools for some 
time, with the exception of those of the Continuation 
Schools and the Fawcett School of Industrial Arts. After 
the Continuation Schools are organized it will be possible 
to outline the problem more definitely and to determine the 
type, size, and location of the buildings suited to the purpose. 


The Fawcett School is overcrowded. Several of its 
classes are housed in the Girls’ Vocational School. Existing 
conditions, however, do not constitute the only reason for a 
new building for this school; the fact that expansion is 
impossible is equally pressing. 


In the past there has been considerable discussion about 
the location of a possible new building for the Fawcett 
School. The opinion of many has been in favor of having 
the school housed in the same building with the administra- 
tion offices of the Board of Education. This seems, both 
from the school viewpoint and from the viewpoint of the 
administrative force, a less desirable plan than to construct 
a separate building for the school, which could be erected 
in the same locality as the vocational building for boys and 
the prospective vocational building for girls, thus making'a 
vocational centre for the city. 


BOYS’ VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 


The Board of School Estimate at its meeting in May 
voted the sum of $2,300,000 for grounds and buildings. 
This sum is to be expended for the school for crippled 
children, the Lawrence Street, Summer Avenue, and Carteret 
alterations, an additional appropriation for Alexander 
Street School, the land purchases enumerated in the Super- 
intendent’s recommendations, and the Seymour Vocational 
School. The amount specified for the last mentioned school 
was $1,125,000. Ground was broken for this building on 
June 24, 1920, by the principal in the presence of the 
teachers and pupils of the school. The long delay in obtain- 
ing the appropriation for the vocational school has been a 
great disadvantage to the cause of vocational education. 
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The development of the work has been impeded by the lack 
of facilities, and the limited quarters have been the cause of 
depression and discouragement in the school itself. Happily 
that state of affairs will soon be changed. The new school 
will be large, commodious, suitable, and convenient. It will 
add to the fame of the city and will enable all connected 
with the school to do superior work. Vocational education 
for the boys of the city will now be all that its advocates 
have claimed for it. The future is bright with promise of 
success. The next step will be to afford equally convenient 
and adequate facilities for the vocational training of girls. 
Then Newark will have just cause for pride in her accom- 
plishments in this important field. 


GIRLS’ VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 


This school has continued to grow in efficiency, although, 
like similar schools in other cities, its increase in enrollment 
has not been large. There has, however, been a steady, 
though slow growth. There have been so many oppor- 
tunities for young people to work that they have taken 
advantage of them rather than continue a training which 
yields no immediate wage returns. The small enrollment 
increases the per capita cost of the vocational training of 
girls which is greater than that for boys. The school, 
however, has a large sale for its products and helps to pay 
its Own expenses. 


The general excellence of the school in all departments 
is readily acknowledged by all who acquaint themselves 
with its work. In the physical training work the well being 
of the girls is earnestly sought through recreational and 
corrective work. The nurse and the physical training teacher 
have co-operated to improve, when discovered, the poor 
physical condition of each girl, A marked improvement in 
the health of students has been noted. The cooking depart- 
ment added to its activities the serving of a daily luncheon 
to about twenty-five people. A course in office practice was 
added to the curriculum. It consists of Business English, 
arithmetic, typewriting, filing and use of office equipment. 
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During the last year students of the trade design class gave 
an exhibit of batik work at the request of the silk firms of 
the city. Students demonstrated the process at the exhibition 
and they, at different times, assisted in teaching the work 
to 8th grade pupils. A number of the graduates of this 
course secured good positions. 

The school gave a remarkable exhibition of garments in 
one of the department stores. It excited very favorable 
comment from experts as to the quality of workmanship 
and the market value of the products. Sixteen pupils were 
awarded prizes ranging from a sewing machine to a gold 
thimble. It also arranged in connection with the Young 
Women’s Christian Association and the Contemporary Club 
an exhibition of dressmaking, sewing, millinery, and design 
work to show the women of Newark and vicinity the range 
and quality of its products. In connection with this was a 
fashion show. Girls were dressed in the prevailing styles, 
wearing unbecoming garments and colors. The costumes 
were criticised by Mrs. Sarah R. King, one of the Assistant 
Supervisors of Art, who gave in detail the reasons for 
unfavorable comment. ‘The girls appeared a second time 
wearing costumes that passed the censor. The value of this 
practical lesson was very great. The exhibit was well 
received and added to the reputation of the school. It is 
apparent that the school is growing in public favor, and its 
future is assured. 

It may be well in the further development of this school 
to introduce short unit courses of various kinds to meet the 
.needs of special students. This would afford some training 
for girls who, without it, must do unskilled labor. The 
cooperation of this school in the Americanization program 
suggested elsewhere in this report (see page 130) might af- 
ford a means of training the girls in home economics. The 
fitting up of the house, its care and management might be an 
incentive for very practical work of great value. 


CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 


For several years a continuation class has been maintained 
in the factory of the Weston Electrical Instrument Com- 
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pany. The attendance has been satisfactory and the work 
done generally useful. Efforts to extend this kind of work 
have failed. The chief reason has been the feeling of 
manufacturers that the routine of the factory should not be 
interrupted. The Vocational Department will continue its 
efforts to organize such classes in the manufacturing 
establishments of the city. 


Chapter 35 of the Laws of New Jersey for 1919, makes 
mandatory the establishment of continuation classes and 
schools, after July 1, 1920, in districts where there are 
twenty or more pupils between the ages of 14 and 16 who 
are legally and regularly employed. These classes and 
schools must be maintained by Boards of Education 
(Chapter 152, Laws of New Jersey, 1919) for children 
employed in the district. Attendance is required six hours 
per week between 8 a. m. and 5 p. m. during 36 weeks 
of the year, and the penalties contained in the law for 
employers and parents who fail to obey it are the same as 
those in the labor laws covering the employment of children. 


The object of the law commends itself to all thoughtful 
people. Children who have left school and who are employed 
should, for their own and the public good, have an oppor- 
tunity for further education. The operation of the law may 
result in manufacturers and others declining to employ 
children under sixteen, thus forcing them to remain in 
school until they reach that age. This will be fortunate for 
all except those who must earn a living or help support a 
family. Such children must either be granted the privilege 
of working or the state must pay them to stay in school. 
Since this burden would be too great, the best solution of 
the problem is to permit such children to work and to give 
a minimum time to additional schooling. 


The best kind of work for continuation schools is 
arithmetic, English, American history and civics, health 
instruction, and shop or commercial training. Since it is 
impossible to tell in advance what the industrial or com- 
mercial needs of these prospective pupils are it will be well 
for one term to give them the academic work. That will 
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reduce the time of attendance during the period of organiza- 
tion and adjustment to about half of the required time, or 
three hours per week. 


All the information available indicates that in Newark the 
number of pupils coming under the provisions of the law 
in 1920 will be 3000 or more. There will be required 
about five class teachers for girls and six for boys in the 
two respective centres, and additional teachers to be 
sent into the factories where classes may be established. 
Head assistants should be appointed to manage the centres, 
one of which may be established for girls at the Girls’ 
Vocational School and the other for boys at the Lawrence 
Street School. 


It is desired that full and cordial cooperation of employers 
with the Board of Education be secured so that the Con- 
tinuation Schools shall be successful in achieving the purpose 
of the law. 


SCHOOL FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


The necessity of a special school for cripples is now 
generally acknowledged. The teacher assigned to the Home 
for Crippled Children has a full daily program in instructing 
the inmates of that institution. The facilities there are not 
wholly satisfactory, but it seems they cannot well. be 
improved. There must be a building erected to accommodate 
the children now enrolled in the regular schools who are 
physically unfit to be there, and for others who ought to 
attend school but cannot go because of disability. During 
1919 a survey was made to ascertain the number of crippled 
children of school age in the respective schools and districts. 
The total number reported was 337. The cases were referred 
to the Department of Medical Inspection for investigation, 
with the request that physicians or nurses determine the 
exact nature of the disability of the children and recommend 
those who should be enrolled in special classes. Of the 
number investigated 82—49 boys, 33 girls—were recom- 
mended by the Department of Medical Inspection for the 
special classes. 57 of these children are now enrolled in the 
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schools, and 25 are not and have not been attending school. 
The grades, the number therein, and the ages of the children 
are shown in the following table: 


No. of Pupils 


2 


11 


w& 


Attending School 
Grade 
High 
8A 
7A 


7B 
6B 


BSA: 


5B 


4A 


4B 


3B 


2A 
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Age 
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Not Attending School 


No. of Pupils Grade Age 


{ Three 13 years old 

5 1B 5 /OnG deka wee y 
z One, 4047s x 

{ Six 5 “6 “cc 

| Three:: 6-5 ‘ 

20 1B J One 7 “cc 73 
rh Three 3° 4 

Four. 99 33 : 

Three not reported 


25 


A careful study of this table reveals the retardation of 
many of these children. They should, without doubt, be in 
special classes where the instruction can be adapted to their 
ability and needs and to the condition of their health. 


The survey indicates clearly that special classes will each 
need to be composed of several grades. Four special 
classes would be necessary to provide for the eighty-two 
children named in the list. The classes should not be as 
large as those for normal children because such children 
require more care and closer attention than do children who 
are able to help themselves. A maximum of twenty is a 
class of reasonable size. It is desirable that they be located 
in a building where light, air, sunshine, and sanitation insure 
favorable conditions for children so afflicted. They need 
the cheering influence of a _ bright and wholesome 
environment. 


The program of studies should be similar to that in use 
in the regular schools, with such modifications as the Super- 
intendent of Schools may find it advisable to authorize. 
The aim should be, as the school develops, to provide such 
training as will make the children economically independent 
when they leave school. The physical training work should 
include corrective exercises suited to the individual cases 
and should be arranged by the cooperative effort of the 
Department of Medical Inspection and the Department of 
Physical Education and Recreation. ) 
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Anyone familiar with the schools knows full well the 
cosmopolitan character of the children. They are literally 
the children of the world, representatives of all races, 
creeds, climes, and social conditions. Their destinies are 
determined by individual capacity and ability more than by 
any other factors which influence their educational develop- 
ment. It is now a well-known fact that there are different 
intellectual levels which the school should consciously 
recognize, and that the age of an individual is not a reliable 
index of his intellectual level. Capacity and ability must 
in a large measure determine the place of a child in the 
educational scheme. 

The scientific study of intellectual capacity is one phase 
of experimental psychology and is of comparatively recent 
origin and development. The first studies of the elimination 
and retardation of pupils assumed that age could safely be 
the basis of judgment for the gradation and classification of 
children, It was claimed that a change in the methods of 
organization and management of the schools would abolish 
retardation and reduce the elimination. There was 
undoubtedly reason for complaint against the rigid system, 
but it was not and is not now the real cause of the evil. It 
is now known and acknowledged by educators that varying 
intellectual capacity is the primary root of both elimination 
and retardation, and that intellectual capacity must be the 
acknowledged standard for grading, promoting, and classi- 
fying the children. 

Since September 1918 the children in the Newark schools 
have been classified as bright, normal, and slow, and promo- 
tions have been made at any time during the term. The 
schools are flexible in organization and administration, and 
a real effort is made to secure conditions which shall insure 
full opportunity for the children. The tables showing 
promotions and non-promotions may be found in the 
statistics accompanying this report. The study of these 
statistics, in view of the flexibility of school organization, 
makes evident the fact that the problem is essentially 
psychological. 
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The work of the psychologist, Dr. Francis N. Maxfield, 
has been of tremendous importance in diagnosing conditions. 
A number of principals have made use of the findings of the 
Psychologic Clinic in grading pupils for rapid, regular, and 
slow progress in grade work. Recently attention has been 
given to high school pupils who fail to make satisfactory 
progress. In both these fields group tests have proved 
valuable and their use is likely to be extended rapidly in 
the future. Not only do these group tests show differences 
in the educational potentiality of different children but they 
also show marked differences between children of different 
races. Such mental surveys are really essential for a just 
evaluation of the work of different schools or of different 
teachers in the same school. 


The results of a group test given to children in the 8A 
grade last term by the principals under the direction of Mr. 
Elmer K. Sexton of the Department of Reference and Re- 
search are both interesting and illuminating. Army intelli- 
gence tests Alpha were used. A clear understanding of the 
scores indicating different grades of intelligence is necessary 
(see explanation of scores below) for a proper apprehen- 
sion of the facts contained in the tables that follow: 


Explanation of Scores 


Intelligence 
Grade Score Definition 

A 135-212 Very superior Ability to make superior record in 
college or university. 

B 105-134 Superior Capable of making average col- 
lege record. 

C+ 75-104 High average , 

C 45— 74 Average Rarely capable of finishing high 
school records. 

C— 25- 44 Low Average 

D 15- 24 Inferior 

D— O- 14 Very inferior Rarely go beyond third or fourth 


grade. 


CLASS FOR THE BLIND, AT WASHINGTON STREET SCHOOL 
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Results of the Army Intelligence Tests Alpha 
Given Pupils of Classes About to Complete the Eighth Grade* 


Ave. Age DISTRIBUTION 
No. of| Ave. of Pupils OF SCORES 
SCHOOL Pupils) Score |_—<__———_| ——_o.{]_iicum i  ______ 
Year|Mon.| A B C+ Cc | C—| D 
| 
Abington Ave......... 24 68.9 13 10: es = 6 16 1 1 
Alexander St........... 39 88.9 14 = Be 10: 20 9 5 
PAWOU: cA VG cece aces. 66 83.2 14 6, me 6 39 19 2 
Belmont Ave........... 36 85.5 13 9 1 9 14 10: 2 
MB BT POT 95 beets sates 46 90 14 1 il ale 24 9 e 
Ber KelOYy stk onsen! Sia 103 14 3 2 18 15 2 
GuLrnet, eee. 85 98.5 ts 9 5 & 15 7 a 
RTCOPG ty te cnc 53 69) 14 2 &, 4 18 26 5 
Central Ave............. 51 74.9 14 a a yi 24 24 1 
Ghariton Stic 70 82.3 14 4 1 LZ 3h 26 dees 
WRestnut: Stc....--.: 18 108.9 13 5 3 8 5. 1 af 
Ty Yeh ep ie aoe 33 94.9 14 ple 2 8 16 i iM 
ram Hine coe. 40 72.8 13 11 be Z Bi) 16 22 
Cleveland .................. 110 89 13 10: il 23 58 28 a 
TT OLC pee ete asnccces 59 | 108.2 14 ait 7 20 23 8 1 
Hamilton £....%..2:.:| - 70 84.3 14 Ws 1 14 34 20: 1 ai 
Hawthorne .............. 50 93.5 13 5 6 16 16 11 = 1 
John: Catlin ....:...:: 53 82.5 13 10 a” 9 SS 11 an fe. 
Joseph E. Haynes} 47 75.9 13 10 1 3 2 19 1 i 
Madisons.3 © 2. .-.....: 93 | 108.7 13 10 4 84 40 15 te ak 
Mckinley ........... ee 42 46.1 13 5 eet a4 1 val 18 Z 
ETD 3 a 6 Sp kan Oe 34 76 14 2 wis 2 1p 18 2 
Monmouth St......... 30: 61.1 13. 6 en a 13 13 3 
Monteith 02... 23 96 14 1 1 8 10 4 22 
Montgomery ......... 59 83.3 13 5 os 4 14 11 
Moses Bigelow........ 41 91 13 11 ‘U 28 6 she 
MEMO Meek #0. ec..:- 82 69.3 13 5 Bs: 14 17 1 
RL ORAS oes oes 2 LOSS 13 10 5 15 9 3 at 
RoperG. Creat.......... 83 81.19 14 4 2, 9 46 23 3 
South Eighth St... 54 95 14 4 4 13 28 9 uae 
South Market St. 29 71.9 14 6 Z, 11 14 2 
South Tenth St..... 29. 76.6 14 3 bell 2 14 116s 
Summer Ave........... 386 *| 105.55 14 6 2 8 16 10 
Sussex Ave............... 28 114.2 14 5 3 17 iG 1 
Washington St.....| 26 78 06 | 14 4 3 12 10 a 
Websten<- 2-2 4... 17 SI 13 Ee din 2 10 5 
West Side... 28 93.2 13 ro) 9 18 1 a 
1,623 | 30 7829 715 454 66°} 04 


* Includes those who failed to complete grade. 


Average Score by Countries Where Mother Was Born 
No. of No. of Schools Average 


Country Pupils in Which Found Score 
Daitenrstates: 2... 612 33 97.6 
EOC Bae 305 30 83.4 
EA ga ee ah, 210 26 63.2 
Patt ee ee se A 149 at 82.7 
nS er ht ake ote ek 112 25 86.4 
Prettieta (cies oe e 85 me Ok 91.8 
SS Ty ee ae ee 34 15 74.9 
ii En ha SS a ae na 22 9 79.4 
eS ON TY S11: the RRO eee eg aa 29 8 83.4 
eM Rita Vian) ee 12 rhs 94.6 
rene ee fotki glee £ ok 10 8 86.2 
EN TET ety yea a eel 28 12 84.5 


Miscellaneous’ <..................... 21 Ht 91.6 
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The emphasis in the past has been placed upon the need 
of considering the inferior child, thereby ignoring the fact 
that his presence in the school was the cause of retarding 
the bright child. The present plan of classification reduces 
this to a minimum in general and eliminates it altogether in 
those schools where there are enough pupils to make very 
close classifications. The use of these group tests makes 
possible exact grading for different rates of progress and 
the reduction in the number of failures to secure promotion 
by differentiation in elementary education. 


The history of the schools for fifty years shows a series 
of attempts to adjust the program of studies to fit the needs 
of the pupils. There was at first one curriculum in the 
higher schools, one preparatory curriculum in the middle 
schools, and one curriculum in the lower schools, all of a 
scholastic nature. The higher and middle schools have 
escaped from this thralldom, but the lower schools are just 
breaking the shackles which have bound them. 


It is now known that all persons are not capable of taking 
a college course, even though there be many courses from 
which to make a selection; all are not capable of taking a 
high school course, although there is a wide choice; all are 
not capable of taking even an elementary academic course. 
Instead of eliminating the incapables from the elementary 
school and merely tolerating those hopelessly retarded, there 
must be curricula arranged to meet the needs of different 
intellectual levels. 


Educational readjustment in the elementary and secondary 
schools seeks to correct defective vision, to overcome malnu- 
trition, to remove physical handicaps of all kinds. It 
provides for proper grading, for special helping classes, and 
for special classes for the physical, intellectual, and moral 
defectives. Segregation for these types is now common. 
There are still left in the regular classes after the feeble- 
minded are removed a large number of congenital illiterates 
who cannot profit except to a very limited degree by the 
academic course. At the close of the term, June 30, 1920, 
there were 516 children in the elementary grades who had 
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not been promoted for two terms, of whom 244 were in the 
first grade, 69 in the second, 45 in the third, 39 in the 
fourth, 36 in the fifth, 39 in the sixth, 43 in the seventh, 
and 1 in the eighth. Many of these are pupils in grades 
below the fourth who cannot be taught to read and to spell, 
and others have so little power that they are seriously handi- 
capped. They must be taught:each day what they were 
taught the day before. The academic work which causes 
them so much effort must be reduced to a minimum and 
other-work of a prevocational character in classes within the 
schools themselves must be substituted. These children are 
not all feebleminded. Many are inferior normals, potentially 
illiterate. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


The Newark School for the Deaf was opened in November 
1910. Itis a part of the public school system and is seventh 
in size of enrollment of the seventy-five such schools in the 
country. 


The enrollment for the last two years has been 84 and 
89 pupils respectively. Last year there were ten elementary 
classes of all grades and one high school class. The average 
number of pupils per class was eight plus. The general 
average for such classes in the United States and Canada is 
seven. The small class is essential because of the close 
grading required for effective instruction. The cost is 
greatly increased by this necessity, but the state is repaid in 
full, for deaf boys and girls (who might without education 
become public charges) are trained for wage earning and 
the life of normal men and women. 


The program of studies provides for three years of 
preparatory training in speech, speech reading, and language 
before the regular work of the school curriculum can be 
done. The curriculum does not differ materially from that 
followed by normal children. Bright deaf children are able 
to cover this course in from ten to twelve years; slow or 
dull children require a longer time. Because of the long 
time required for deaf children to secure an education, it is 
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important that they begin early.) Hearing children have had, 
as a rule four or five years to learn to talk before they 
enter school. 


The outstanding purpose for the education of deaf 
children is to train them for social and economic independ- 
ence. Most of the children that have been enrolled in the 
ten years the school has been in existence have found it 
necessary to leave school at sixteen to go to work. This is 
typical of conditions affecting the deaf in all school systems. 
It is therefore reasonable and desirable to provide the 
greatest possible opportunity for vocational and trade train- 
ing. So far we have been able to teach manual training, 
domestic science, and domestic.art in this school. By 
extending the day to 4:15, from two to eight and a half 
hours weekly have been given to hand training according to 
the age of the pupil. 


The first class enrolled in November 1910 was graduated 
in February 1920. It started with eleven pupils. Two 
remained and were graduated. They were girls and the 
two youngest in the class. They were more fortunate than 
their compeers who were obliged to become wage earners 
before they could receive the diploma of the school. The 
two young women completed the course in less than ten 
years—a very creditable record. The first commencement 
exemplified the work of the school and was an inspiring 
event. There was an exhibition of the written work of 
pupils and the program consisted of class demonstrations, 
recitations, songs, and calisthenics by the pupils. Each 
graduate recited—one “Queen of the May” and the other 
Anthony’s Funeral Oration. 


The follow-up work done by the teachers shows that - 
all pupils who have left the school are employed,—most of 
them in factories. Their wages range from twenty to 
thirty-five dollars a week. If pupils could be held longer in 
this school they could be fitted for higher forms of occupa- 
tion and even for those professions open to the deaf. 


There have been many changes among the teachers of 
this school due to the conditions prevalent during the last 
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two years. Even with this handicap the school has dis- 
tinguished itself for effective work under the management 
of a very efficient principal. Its future usefulness may be 
augmented by close affiliation with the Boys’ Vocational 
School and the Girls’ Vocational School. The trade training 
offered by these schools could be utilized, if attendance for 
deaf pupils were compulsory up to 18 years of age. Legisla- 
tive action may possibly be secured, enabling the school for 
the deaf to give in full measure the blessing of speech, of an 
elementary education, and trade training to boys and girls 
so seriously handicapped. 


BINET SCHOOLS 


The name of the schools and classes for mentally defective 
children was changed within the past two years to Binet 
schools and classes. These schools and classes have not 
been free from the prevailing unrest among teachers which 
has marked the school years 1918-19 and 1919-20. At Binet 
School No. 1 on State Street, a school of eight classes, there 
have been thirteen different teachers; at Binet No. 2 on 
Coe’s Place, a school of eight classes, there have been 
fourteen different teachers; at Robert Treat School there 
have been eight different teachers in four Binet classes; at 
Waverly Avenue School there have been four different 
teachers in two classes; at Binet School No. 3 on Alyea 
Street, where there was the least “turn-over,’ there have 
been six different teachers for five classes. The work of 
the supervisor and head teachers has been largely to train 
and adapt new teachers to the methods and standards of the 
Newark system. 


Miss Meta L. Anderson, Supervisor of Binet Schools and 
Classes, was granted leave of absence for the year 1918-19 
for rehabilitation work in France and Belgium. After her 
return she was given a second leave of five months to do 
the same kind of work in Serbia on the urgent request of 
Commissioner William J. Doherty. Miss Anderson’s work 
in her chosen field has conferred distinction upon the city. 
The Binet Schools are widely known for their excellence of 
organization and management. Miss Anderson’s experience 
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in Europe was valuable, not only to those who profited by 
her ability and inspiration but to the schools here. She has 
returned with a broadened vision of the tremendous problem 
which schools of this character must solve. During her 
absence the schools were under the supervision of Miss 
Bertha H. Weinberg, head teacher of Binet School No. 2, 
who was successful under most trying conditions. Miss 
Weinberg by training, experience, and devotion to the cause 
of the mentally defective has demonstrated fitness for 
leadership and responsibility. 

In these schools much effort is made to develop the 
pupils through systematic physical exercise, hand work, and 
all forms of activity that will contribute to their welfare. 
Since they can be taught academic subjects to a limited 
extent only, there is a minimum of work in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. Parents are disappointed and discontented 
often times because of this. But an inexorable power has 
fixed the limits. Education for these afflicted children cannot 
be through books but is possible only through motor activity. 
They can be trained to form habits, muscular habits. Such 
children must be trained rather than educated. The best of 
them are trained for self-support in the trade classes. 

A study of 100 children, selected at random, who had been 
trained in these schools revealed the fact that the training 
_ of 82 enabled them to earn wages ranging from four to 
sixty-four dollars per week. Twenty-three of these received 
twenty-three different sums between the limits mentioned 
and the other fifty-nine may be grouped as follows: 

No. of Children Wages Per Week No. of Children Wages Per Week 


= $6.00 5 $14.00 
+ 8.00 13 15.00 
13 10.00 4 18.00 
5 12.00 4 19.00 
“ 13.00 1 64.00 


Of the remaining eighteen, five are awaiting admission to 
institutions where they may have custodial care for the 
remainder of their lives; two are epileptics; three are in 
state homes, another was in such a home but was released 
and is now an unmarried mother; seven are married and 
have children and homes. One of this number has two 
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children. She has been divorced, and has remarried. She 
has just passed nineteen years of age. Ejighty-eight of the 
hundred are successful according to the standard of self 
maintenance and of home occupation; twelve are the waste 
on the social sea. Surely eighty-two to eighty-eight per 
cent. trained is warrant for these schools and classes. 


That the classes are expensive cannot be denied. They 
are less expensive, however, than the classes for the blind, 
the deaf, and the incorrigibles. The per capita cost for the 
blind is $327.92; for the deaf, $312.44; for the incorrigibles, 
$170.43; for the mentally defective, $144.06. The small 
classes, the expensive equipment—looms, benches, machines, 
and good special teachers are the means of saving these 
unfortunates and the expense should not be considered too 
great. | 


More of these classes must be established. The reasons 
for their maintenance are (a) they relieve the classes of 
normal children from the retarding influence of the feeble- 
minded, and (b) they provide educational training suited to 
the minds of the feebleminded. Another class should be 
organized in the Robert Treat School, where there is at 
present a vacant room, and others elsewhere as rapidly as 
room can be secured for them. 


WELFARE WORK IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


The follow-up work done in the high schools deserves 
special commendation. One teacher in each high school is 
assigned to do this kind of welfare work. A more important 
feature of the work than statistical tables is the personal 
interest which the workers manifest in the pupils. In many 
cases this keeps pupils in the schools, when the temptation 
to leave is very strong. There is great need for such work; 
even greater need than in the elementary schools, where the 
Department of Compulsory Education does follow-up work. 
The high school pupil is more strongly attracted by business, 
because he can command better wages. There is oftentimes 
economic necessity for him to help carry the family load. 
He yields, particularly if discouraged by the conditions in 
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high school, unless there be a counteracting influence to 
prevent it. The welfare workers interview such students 
and their parents, seeking to adjust the difficulties of the 
students, if they be adjustable, and to persuade the parents 
to sacrifice a little longer in order to give the boy or girl a 
chance to secure a high school education. 


One cause of discouragement to pupils in the high 
schools is the tremendous amount of home work necessary 
in order to complete the course in the assigned time. In the 
elementary schools pupils have been protected from much 
home work by the rule which forbids the assignment of 
more than an hour’s work to be done out of school. In the 
high school the standards of the system of credits requires 
that for each recitation in a major subject there shall be an 
equal amount of time given in preparation. Four major 
subjects a year are scheduled in all curricula which means 
180 minutes, or 3 hours of preparation daily. Pupils are 
suddenly introduced to this increase in home work on 
entrance into the high schools, and unless each teacher is con- 
scientiously reasonable in the amount of home work assigned 
pupils are deluged with work before they have formed the 
habit of study and of concentration and some are over- 
whelmed. Many become discouraged because the task is 
beyond their powers. Many who enter the high schools 
with great expectations and high resolve soon find them- 
selves behind in their work. The retardation and elimination 
of high school pupils during the first year are largely due 
to this sudden transition. Even if pupils remain in school, 
they lose confidence in themselves and lag in their classes. 
In order to rescue as many of these laggards and discour- 
aged ones as possible, it is the duty of the welfare worker 
to become personally interested in each individual case. 


COACHING CLASSES 


Another means provided for helping pupils is the restora- 
tion, or service, or helping, or coaching class. Such classes 
are organized in all high schools when needed, and are 
arranged and managed to meet the needs of the moment. 
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Some are held in school time, others after school hours. 
Their aim is to provide individual attention for pupils who 
are struggling with a particular subject. 


The following excerpts from a report submitted by Dr. 
Leon Mones, teacher of a coaching class in English at 
Central High School, are clear and suggestive: 


The Special Service Class in English met every afternoon of the 
past term from 3:10 to 4 p. m. Attendance in this class was com- 
pulsory for all students assigned to it, and in all cases was com- 
plemental to the work of the regular grade. Students were assigned 
to the service class by their regular grade teachers, who on a slip 
forwarded to the service class teacher stated definitely the deficien- 
cies of each pupil sent. 


The attendance of each pupil was rigidly recorded. When a pupil 
absented himself from a session, a report of his absence was imme- 
diately sent to his regular English teacher who returned to the 
service class teacher a verification of the student’s legitimate absence 
from school. 


A pupil was not released from attendance in the service class 
until he brought to the teacher in charge a note signed by his regular 
grade teacher. This note certified to the pupil’s satisfactory 
improvement in his grade work and authorized his release from 
service class attendance. 


Students who were sent to the service class were of all grades. 
They could be asked to report at any time during the term and for 
a diversity of reasons. Since service class attendance was a com- 
plement of and not a substitute for attendance in the regular grade 
of English, regular grade teachers felt no hesitation in assigning 
pupils to this class. The pupils themselves came to the class some- 
times with alacrity, sometimes with resignation, but never with open 
reluctance. 


For the following reasons it was found impracticable to conduct 
the service class by means of formal class recitations: (a) Pupils 
were enrolled and released at all times, (b) Pupils required varying 
periods of attendance, (c) Pupils exhibited individual deficiencies of 
widely different natures, (d) Pupils were of all grades. 


They received, therefore, group and individual attention. At all 
times close cooperation with each pupil’s regular grade teacher was 
maintained and his suggestions and advice were frequently asked for. 
Compositions which students wrote in the service class were referred 
to their regular grade teachers for reviewing. Homework which 
the regular grade teacher assigned was generally gone over by the 
service class teacher. It was thought well to let the student feel 
the cooperation that existed between his English teacher and his 
service class teacher. 


The methods of teaching that were employed were in all cases 
adapted to the needs of the individual students. 


(a) One boy who suffered from an ineptitude of speech was 
cured by phonetic reeducation. Each day he was taught by demon- 
stration and example the proper articulation or pronunciation of 
some vocal combination. He was given exercises to practice at 
home and talks to prepare for delivery before the class. 
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(b) Those who were weak in written English wrote and rewrote 
daily themes and listed errors which they made. 

(c) Those who had been habitually unprepared in their vera 
grade work did under supervision the homework assigned by their 
regular grade teachers. 

(d) Those who exhibited acute inability to address an audience 
were given occasion to address the service class. 

(e) Stammerers were given proper exercises, encouragement and 
guidance. It may be interesting to note that in the course of the 
work, one student was completely cured of stammering; two were 
noticeably improved; one who had previously been almost unable 
to talk was taught to do so satisfactorily. 

The following tables summarize the work accomplished during 
the term: 

Number of students sent to Special Service Class during term, 76. 

Number of students released for satisfactory improvement, 30. 

Number of students who left school or dropped English for 
_term, 19. 

Number of students in Special Service Class at present, 27. 
Average length of stay in Special Service Class, 12 periods. 


Reasons for Special Service Released eas or On Roll 
Class Attendance Total No. forIm- Dropped at 

Assigned provement English Present 
_Habitually Unprepared .................. 10 2 3 5 
Noo book {Reports kes ee 5 4 1 0 
Make up Absences cx. See: 11 5 2 4 
Weak in Written Composition...... 5 2 2 1 
Weak in Grade Content..........0....... 4 2 1 1 
Weak in Memory Selections.......... 6 3 1 Z 
Wealkin. Grammars <a: i 3 2 2 
Weak in Oral Composition............ 4 2 2 0 
DichionaryieW orkeackd... eee 5 1 0 4 
Weakan'Diaeramss..... eee eee 5 2 1 2 
Weak in Outlines and Summaries 7 2 2 o 
Weak in Word <Study,.22222:5 >" 4 1 1 2 
Weak in Business Letters .............. 3 1 1 1 
Lotals sete Be ieee i ee 76 30 19 27 


DEAN OF THE HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS 


The position of Dean of High School Girls is a new one 
in the schools of Newark, while its scope is broad and its 
influence potent, its duties cannot well be specifically defined. 
They cover in general, matters pertaining to the health of 
high school girls, to their proper dress, to their social 
activities, to service for others, to whatever tends to make 
them efficient and happy. Mrs. A. B. Poland has discharged 
these duties with tact and good judgment and has made 
the position one of real service to the girls and teachers in 
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the high schools. The following excerpts from her last 
report are quoted to indicate the scope and to describe the 
character of her work: 


While the actual work of teaching is the province of the classroom 
teacher, there is much than can be done by the dean toward creating 
esprit de corps in a school. School spirit, personal pride and 
ambition, social enjoyment, interest. in the welfare of others with 
opportunities for service,—these things broaden the view of a 
student and add zest and interest to the daily routine which too 
often is dry, uninteresting and even repulsive to some. One of my 
methods, aiming to inspire a spirit of love for school, has been the 
organization of clubs of various kinds. The Girls’ League of 
Barringer, for instance, comprises all the girls of the school. 
Conducted by the students themselves, with an advisory committee 
of teachers, the League is devoted to improvement of various phases 
of school girl life. In order that the proceedings may be more 
closely a school feature, the monthly meetings are held in the 
auditorium during school hours. At this meeting reports are given 
from the various organizations representing the girl activities of the 
school,—the Service Club, Swimming Club, Girls’ Athletic Union, 
Choral Club and Patriotic League. Usually a speaker from outside 
or student representatives from other high schools add interest to 
the program. 


The Service Clubs above mentioned exist in three of the high 
schools. The members serve first their own school in whatever 
capacity needed; second, they endeavor to bring sunshine into the 
lives of others less fortunate. Last year the East Side High School 
Service Club materially assisted the East Side Day Nursery where 
were housed many infants left orphans by the “flu” and the war. 
The Barringer Service Club made the blind children of the Wash- 
ington Street and Robert Treat schools the special objects of their 
good offices. Outings were planned whereby the children and their 
teachers were taken in autos to the parks. In their enthusiastic 
letters of appreciation some of the biind children declared that it 
was the first time they had ever heard birds singing in trees or 
smelled flowers growing in gardens. So successful were these 
efforts that the Club -has planned to include, this year, the deaf and 
other defective children of our schools. The good services of its 
club have been of marked value in many ways to Central High 
School. In fact, this Club is the parent of the others, having been 
organized under the auspices of the Principal some time ago. Its 
members make themselves responsible for the appearance of school 
halls and grounds, set a standard for personal conduct in and about 
the building, look after the comfort of teachers, create a sentiment 
in regard to proper dress and interest themselves in seeing that 
measures proposed by the Principal are carried out. 


While the war lasted the patriotic clubs of all the high schools 
accomplished considerable relief work for soldiers. The work 
included surgical dressings, Red Cross articles for soldiers and for 
bazaar, knitting, etc. The efforts ceased when the need disappeared. 


At various times principals and teachers have suggested subjects 
upon which the girls of their schools need special instruction; such 
TY 


(a) Manners—at school, at home, on the street. 
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(b) Dress—appropriate costume for school, for commencement; 
use of cosmetics, etc. 


(c) Relation of girls and boys—privileges and limitations. 
(d) How to study, ete. 


To meet this need arrangements were made at East Side and 
Central, and are at present being considered at South Side, whereby 
the dean meets the girls of the school in groups. The lesson is 
conducted as a fireside discussion rather than a lecture, the pupils 
freely taking part. This enjoyable exercise is followed by a social 
hour during which every girl is introduced by name to the dean. 
When practicable, light refreshments are served, and the etiquette 
of the drawing room is observed as far as possible. The oppor- 
tunity for acquaintance thus given often leads to requests for advice 
on private matters. A genuine personal relation between student 
and dean, is in my opinion, the vital spark of success. 

It has seemed to me wise to bring the alumnae of the high schools 
into closer touch with the present students. I have also been 
desirous of affording our girls, especially the seniors, at least one 
real social event; that is, a social affair entirely outside of school, 
such as they may experience in after life. The Alumnae Association 
heartily approved the plan and accordingly, as first of a series of 
such events, arranged a tea at the home of one of its members. 
Engraved invitations were sent by mail to every senior girl in 
Barringer. Three teachers who comprise the social committee 
advised the girls on proper form of acceptance or regrets, how to 
dress, conduct at the reception, etiquette at leaving, and similar 
matters. : 


The reception was a great success and an innovation in school 
life. The girls met many of our leading Newark women. Among 
them were some of the oldest graduates of the Newark High School 
whose enthusiasm and loyalty to their Alma Mater could not but 
impress the young students. 


It is my earnest conviction that if we could introduce into high 
school days much that is delightful in friendships and social life 
which is commonly associated with college experience, a larger 
percentage of our students would remain to the end. 


Since the most vital function of the school is development of 
character, the get-together talks to groups of girls, above referred 
to, have covered a wide range of subjects. In addition to those 
mentioned above, there has been given systematic instruction on 
habits and attitudes desirable for good citizenship such as, care of 
health, thrift, promptness, obedience, self-reliance, self-control, 
honesty, truthfulness, generosity, courtesy, loyalty and sense of 
Civic responsibility. 

Perhaps the most effective service I have been permitted to give 
has been to individual girls. It is difficult to give an adequate 
report of confidential matters. A case or two may, however, be 
mentioned. Last spring a very worthy student of one of our high 
schools was annoyed by the attentions of a man who frequently 
spoke to her on her way to school. He insisted upon paying her 
carfare, sitting beside her and even offering candy, etc. The girl 
became alarmed by his persistance and reported it at her school. As 
there had been a number of similar cases in the neighborhood, the 
principal reported the matter to the detective bureau. The man was 
arrested and brought to trial. After pronouncing him guilty, the 
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judge, turning to the girl, informed her that by answering the man 
when he spoke and not publicly resenting his attentions, she too, 
was guilty in the eyes of the law. He further remarked, “Jt is a 
pity that you young girls have no one to instruct you how to act 
under such circumstances.” 


Since that time I have made it my duty to speak to girls con- 
cerning their proper conduct under similar circumstances. And to my 
surprise confidences have been called forth revealing that other girls 
have had the same experience and moreover that they have been timid 
about mentioning these experiences''at home or at school. Some 
cases have been reported by me to the detective bureau; in all cases 
the girls have been instructed exactly what to do. 


It has been my privilege to speak to some of our senior classes 
upon their choice of employment after graduation. I am often 
called upon, also, to suggest to girls who must leave school to go to 
work, where to seek positions. I have found that with the exception 
of those who expect to go to college or to normal school, few 
students have definite notions of what they will try to do. The 
majority expect to seek employment, but as more than eighty per 
cent. of the working world have done, they will take whatever job 
chance may offer. They do not know that it is their privilege to 
make an intelligent choice based upon study of the various fields 
and that their own natural interests and ability should help to 
determine the kind of work selected. 


The necessity of being of definite assistance to our girls along 
this line seemed imminent. To better qualify myself to give advice, 
I made a survey of the principal industries of Newark which employ 
the girls of our schools. I visited almost one hundred different 
concerns—factories, banks, insurance companies, department stores, 
etc.—to become acquainted with the conditions under which our 
girls work and to learn what qualifications are required. The facts 
peculiar to each place of employment were recorded in answer to a 
questionnaire. ‘These questionnaires are filed in my office. They 
contain much valuable information. In several cases the superin- 
tendent of the firm, or other party interviewed, made practical 
suggestions as to what more, from the business viewpoint, the 
schools may do to prepare students who expect to seek positions in 
the industrial or commercial world. 


By knowing what a given position requires and also being able 
to find out the special qualifications of the applicant, it is possible 
for the vocational guide to prevent in some measure at least, the 
many changes—the so called wastage in business—that as a rule are 
made before an employee finds his or her proper place in the busi- 
ness world. 


It not infrequently happens that a student who otherwise would 
have to leave, may be kept in school if she can find employment out 
of school hours and on Saturdays. I have been giving special 
attention to such cases, and have been successful in securing a 
number of part-time positions. I am at present, with the help of the 
welfare workers, making an investigation and preparing a list of 
firms willing to give part-time employment to our students. 


From time to time I have been calling conferences with the 
women members of the faculties of the high school in order to get 
a more intimate knowledge of the particular needs of each school. 
I hold at stated times also, conferences with the welfare workers. 
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The aim is to systematize the welfare work of all the schools. 
These meetings have been of especial interest and benefit. 


Opportunities of service to teachers have been, from time to 
time, afforded. It always gives me pleasure to respond when called 
upon for anything that 1 can-do. Reports have been sent to the 
Superintendent on matters that on various occasions have seemed 
to need adjustment. Recommendations have been made also in 
regard to matters of general welfare to students and teachers. 


Interviews with parents are increasing in number as the students 
become better acquainted with the functions of the dean. Such 
conferences, as a rule, result in the parents’ better understanding of 
the aims and methods of the teachers and a keener realization that 
the school is an agency working in the interest of their children. 
There have been cases resulting in a better understanding between 
parent and child. 


THE SCHOOL MUSEUM 


When the School Museum was established, it was thought 
that it could be housed in the Robert Treat building where 
there were long, wide corridors on the three floors, with wall 
space well fitted for exhibition purposes. A small room 
was assigned to the clerk appointed to take charge, with the 
expectation that within a reasonable time more space could 
be secured so that the work would not be hampered. As 
time passed it became evident that no more space could be 
spared, for no provision could be made for the Binet classes 
housed in the Robert Treat building. The intention was 
to transfer these classes to the Wickliffe Street building as 
soon as the Boys’ Vocational School was erected. The 
necessary delay in the construction of this school prevented 
the consummation of the plan. A recommendation was 
made that the dwelling house owned by the Board of Educa- 
tion and located next to the Chestnut Street School be fitted 
up for the use of the Museum. The house was afterward 
rented as a dwelling, and there was no other place available. 
Proper development of the Museum will be impossible until 
suitable quarters are provided and an adequate appropriation 
made for its support. However, although sufficient accom- 
modations could not be secured a modest beginning has been 
made from which the schools are destined in time to reap 
the benefit. 


There are three important objects in mind in the estab- 
lishment of the Museum: 


a 


* 
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First. It was believed that if the various collections of 
minerals, birds, and other useful specimens now in the 
several schools throughout the city could be brought 
together, classified, and arranged in sets, they would prove 
very useful to all the schools. These specimens are merely 
stored now, unusable because un-get-at-able and unknow- 
able, and so covered with dust that the task of finding any 
particular thing is so difficult and so disagreeable that it is 
very rarely undertaken. The practice followed for years of 
renting cases of birds and minerals and woods from the 
New York Museum of Natural History, and the excellent 
service of the Newark Museum to the schools of the city, 
had given such general satisfaction that there seemed good 
reason for making the unused material in the schools avail- 
able for this purpose. To do this, however, would require 
at least one classroom as a workroom and storage space 
sufficient for the material. 


Second. ‘The stimulation resulting from the exhibition 
of school work in connection with the 250th Anniversary of 
the founding of the city made the formation of a permanent 
exhibit seem desirable. The purpose was to have a per- 
manent exhibit in which the material should be constantly 
changed so that teachers and the public might be shown the 
work of the schools. It was believed that such an exhibit 
would be an incentive to the children to put forth their best 
efforts in order that their work might be exhibited. Accord- 
ingly an exhibit was placed on the walls of the corridors of 
the Robert Treat School. It was found impossible to care 
for so large an exhibit without more supervision than was 
provided, because valuable articles were taken by visitors 
and the dust accumulated so that the specimens became 
dirty and were marred by fingering. There can be no doubt 
of the value of a permanent exhibition of this character, 
but it requires considerable care and adequate space. 


Third. The other object in mind in the establishment of 
a School Museum was the development of a department of 
visual instruction. A number of slides had been collected 
and were owned by the Board of Education. A portable 
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Pathescope machine was purchased and a film service estab- 
lished. For months several days a week were devoted to 
giving programs in the several schools. This is the only 
one of the three main activities of the Museum that has, as 
yet, gained any headway. The work-in visual instruction 
has been excellent in quality and gratifying in amount during 
the last year. (See Appendix B, p. 167.) This is due, in 
great measure, to the efforts of Mr. Arthur G, Balcom, 
Assistant Superintendent, to whom had been given the duty 
of building upon the foundation already laid. He now has 
charge of the School Museum which. includes the Depart- 
ment of Visual Instruction. A room in the basement of the 
Girls’ Vocational School has been in use temporarily for 
testing and repairing films, but it is not adapted to the 
purpose. 


VISUAL INSTRUCTION IN- THE SCHOOLS 


The following quotations from a communication to the 
Committee on Instruction and Educational Supplies will 
make clear the main features of a plan adopted by the Board 
of Education for the development of visual instruction: 


Visual instruction in the schools through the medium of the 
motion picture is a vitalizing agency with unlimited possibilities. 
Motion pictures should supplement the text books and should be 
available for use the same as stereographs and slides. 


In the alternating schools a larger and more constant use of the 
auditorium is involved than in the traditional school. It is neces- 
sary that the auditorium be equipped with projection apparatus so 
that motion pictures may be frequently shown. The projection 
outfit in the other schools should be greatly increased for the motion 
picture. All schools having a permanent booth in the auditorium 
should be equipped with a machine adapted to the size of the room. 
Principals should be allowed to purchase machines and pay for them 
out of the text book appropriation for their schools. 


For the standard machine a licensed operator will be necessary. 
A license can be obtained by examination by any teacher or school 
employee above twenty-one years of age. Mr. Alexander, the pro- 
jection operator employed by the Board in connection with the 
public lectures, can instruct any individual or group of individuals 
to operate a machine. 


The machine for the standard film according to a state law 
requires a fire proof booth which must be made of asbestos board. 
The smallest size allowed is 6’x4’x6’. This type of booth would 
answer for all schools. It could be fastened permanently in a 
gallery or could be put on rollers for an auditorium, and when not 
in use, rolled to one side. 
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AUDITORIUM OF CLEVELAND SCHOOL, SHOWING STATIONARY 
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There are six schools that now have permanent booths. In all 
other buildings where motion pictures are shown a booth must be 
supplied. Booths for the schools should be provided out of general 
appropriations for providing school furniture. 


A film service should be organized for the schools in connection 
with the School Museum and the expense be met out of Lecture 
and Museum appropriations. The Board authorized the filming of 
the activities of Field Day for elementary schools. This is the 
beginning of a film library owned by the Board, and it should be 
added to from time to time by filming other school activities and by 
purchasing desirable films. 


PLAY AS AN EDUCATIONAL MEANS 


If education be defined as learning to read, write, and 
cipher and if such definition be accepted and made the basis 
of practice, then all other efforts and activities in the schools 
are outside the set limits. But fortunately this narrow and 
warping view is the opinion of comparatively few persons. 
A more comprehensive one is held by a large majority of 
the people. It has been the efficient cause of the wonderful 
advance in education. The conception underlying modern 
educational procedure is the development of intelligent per- 
sonality into rational freedom, the greatest possible for each 
individual. Because of this, every kind of effort and 
activity that can contribute to the realization of such an 
ideal is justified. Not only are the basic school arts— 
reading, writing, and ciphering—taught in progressive 
modern schools, but manual training, domestic art, domestic 
science, literature and the art of expression, drawing, music, 
geography, science, history and civics. This inspiring con- 
ception has caused, too, the introduction of the kindergarten 
into the American school system. 


The kindergarten as developed by its great founder is a 
place of systematized play for young children. The games 
accompanied by rhythm and song are strong in their appeal 
and afford the means for social and moral training. But 
play as an educational means must not and has not stopped 
with the kindergarten. The background and the oppor- 
tunity exist in our schools for a splendid movement that 
will prove to be a tremendous influence in the development 
of national character. The French savant Cestre, in his 
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“France, England, and European Democracy” describes 
what the result of this may be, when he says: 


“Our over-channel neighbours seek the strong emotions of the 
hunter or the warrior’s rugged virtues in the practice of athletic 
sports. They depend upon these sports for the training of the 
muscles and will-power necessary to thoroughly develop the 
individual. In France we are beginning to understand how essential 
for the physical and moral development is the practice of great 
organized games; but we are still very little inclined to give them 
the importance which they have assumed in England for a century 
or more. Great Britain is the only country in which athletics have 
their full educational value, because they really represent a national 
training school. People of all ages and all classes devote themselves 
to some kind of sport. Children enjoy reserved quarters on the 
Common or parish playground to practice the elements of football 
or the first steps of cricket. Elderly men organize their own 
matches in which they are no longer able to compete with younger 
men. The adults of the country form club teams everywhere, to fit 
themselves, in their moments of leisure, according to preference or 
aptness or according to the season, for the noble practice of the 
national games. The outskirts of the towns are intersected with a 
network of meadows of close-cropped grass, where groups of young 
men in white flannel or variegated jerseys disport themselves. 
Twice a week the shops and factories cease work in the afternoon, 
and release “all hands.” Employees and workmen are soon trans- 
formed into nimble, daring, and persevering players. At set dates, 
matches permit rival teams to measure their strength, in presence of 
thousands of on-lookers. ... The practice of sports thus organized 
and generalized finally become an institution and a national passion 
undoubtedly exercises a formative influence on the character of the 
race. And in fact the qualities that can be attributed to this influ- 
ence are many. I shall mention physical endurance, the spirit of 
discipline, the devotion of the individual to the group, the sacrifice 
of personal vanity to the common interest, initiative, patience, and 
authority. I shall particularly insist on fairness in combat and 
generosity towards the opponent.” 


With strong belief in play as an educational means, the 
schools of Newark are now making a test of the theory ona 
large scale. The old time boisterous, romping recess has less 
vogue and organized play under the guidance of teachers is 
in its place. This does not mean that there is no free spon- 


taneous play, but rather that games and physical activities 


and athletics have been added to the free, joyous play of the 
olden days. Play now has a purpose and is an exercise 
calling into full use the powers—physical, mental, and 
moral—of the children. Play in the open air as well as in 
the classroom and gymnasium must more and more be an 
accepted part of school practice and must not be merely 
incidental or perfunctory. Every school should have its 
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playground and every playground a teacher in charge. 
Children should be there in successive groups all day long 
and not merely for one brief period in the morning session. 
The loss of the old time recess can be condoned, if it proves 
to be but a step toward the incorporation of play into the 
school program as a very important educational activity. 


PLAYGROUNDS 


The increase of population in cities and the consequent 
demand for more accommodations in the schools have 
resulted in additions to existing buildings, often without the 
purchase of additional land. School yards, originally large 
enough, have been reduced in size often cutting off the 
supply of light from classrooms and resulting in the loss 
of playground space to the children. Added play space has 
not been purchased for such schools because of the high 
prices asked for adjacent land with the buildings thereon. 
Roof playgrounds have in many cases been substituted, but 
they are, at best, unsatisfactory because of the difficulty and 
inconvenience involved in reaching them. 


The reason frequently given to justify this state of affairs 
is that the recess formerly allowed in schools is less common 
than a few years ago. While this is true, it does not mean 
the abolition of play, for the recess is but an incident in the 
field of physical education. = 


While this evolution has been in progress, another move- 
ment somewhat parallel has gained great impetus. Some 
fifteen years ago the Playground and Recreation Association 
of America began to raise money and send workers broad- 
cast throughout the United States organizing playground 
activities. Members of this Association found that they 
could influence public sentiment and obtain appropriations 
easier through the municipal officials than they could through 
boards of education who had no funds except for specific 
purposes. Municipal governments have, since that time, 
provided space for play by purchasing and equipping play- 
grounds and placing the management of them in the hands 
of a municipal board. Everyone who has given the matter 
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full consideration will agree that playgrounds are really a 
part of the educational system and should be controlled by 
the educational authorities. The most cordial cooperation 
oftentimes exists between the bodies having charge of play 
and education respectively. In one large city having 
“cooperation” as its slogan, the respective boards made very 
satisfactory arrangements whereby playgrounds were main- 
tained near, and in some cases, adjacent to school buildings. 
Newark, in July 1919, through the initiative of His Honor, 


Charles P. Gillen, Mayor, won distinction by transferring. 


the title to her municipal playgrounds from the municipality 
to the Board of Education. Those which the latter Board 
did not care to accept were abolished by the Commission. 
By this transfer there were acquired the Summer Avenue 
playground, the Vailsburg playground, and those located 
on the following named streets: Newton, Broad, Prince, 
Morton, and South Canal. Although the equipment was 
somewhat meagre and in poor condition, the acquisition of 
these grounds inaugurated a very commendable reform 
which might well and undoubtedly will be widely imitated. 

The Summer Avenue ground is situated in one of the 
congested sections of the city. It is divided into two unequal 
parts by a public alleyway. Notwithstanding this condition, 
it provides, with the ground at the McKinley School, fairly 
desirable facilities for play for this neighborhood. The 
Vailsburg ground is large enough for a playground and a 
game field combined. Since a game field is needed in the 
western section of the city, it is gratifying to have the land 
in our possession. There is a grandstand on the field, but 
several other improvements are needed. The whole property 
should be put in as good condition as the game field on 
Bloomfield Avenue. This cannot be done in the immediate 
future for a large part of this ground is now used as a tent 
city, where dispossessed tenants may find a temporary 
refuge until the housing problem is solved. The Newton 
Street ground, located at the rear of a hospital, was an 
annoyance which the medical authorities wished removed. 
Besides it was very near the playground of the Newton 
School, and there seemed to be unnecessary duplication. On 
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the Superintendent’s recommendation, therefore, the Newton 
Street ground was sold. He also recommended that a new 
play centre be established at the Robert Treat School by 
increasing the size of the yard. The interests of the children 
of the section will be better served by following this plan 
than by any attempt that might have been made to maintain 
the playground situated at Newton Street. The Broad Street 
yard was rented by the Playground Commission and was 
required for other purposes by the owners on the expiration 
of the lease, soon after authority was transferred. The 
equipment was moved to the yard of the Hamilton School, 
where a playground should be maintained most of the year. 
The Prince, Morton, and South Canal Street yards are in 
districts where the opportunities offered are greatly needed 
and where the service rendered is much appreciated and: 
valued. 

With the addition of the playgrounds mentioned in the 
foregoing paragraph, the playground system now under the 
Board of Education comprises three types—the all year 
playgrounds, or those acquired from the Playground Com- 
mission ; the after school playgrounds ; and the summer play- 
grounds. All year playgrounds are operated for six hours. 
each week day throughout the year. The hours are the 
same as those required by the Essex County Park Commis- 
sion in the maintenance of the county playgrounds on Sat- 
urdays and holidays, namely, from 10 a.m. to6 p.m. The 
after school yards are maintained from April 1 to June 30 
and from October 1 to November 30, opening on school days 
at the close of the school session and remaining open until 
five o’clock. Four after school yards—McKinley, Monteith, 
Newton, and Webster—are operated in connection with the 
all year schools. The summer playgrounds are maintained 
from 1 to 5 p. m. each week day except Saturday, for seven 
weeks in July and August. Three of the all year play- 
grounds—Morton, Prince, and South Canal Streets—and: 
one of the after school yards—McKinley—are open under 
the supervision of a properly qualified teacher on week day 
evenings until 9 p.m. A reform in the plan for supervision 
of these grounds is under consideration—that is, the appoint- 
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ment of one director ‘only, instead of one for each sex. 
Before the yards are opened for another season a definite 
recommendation will be made in reference to this important 
change. The all year playgrounds were closed during the 
winter because of the unfortunate controversy precipitated 
by the insistence of the Civil Service Commission that the 
Board of Education should accept according to seniority the 
employees of the transferred grounds. The Board was 
willing to employ some but not all of these employees. Since 
it could not choose, it was deemed best to close the grounds 
temporarily. On reopening in the spring, persons qualified 
under the rules of the Board of Education were appointed 
to the vacant positions. 3 

The intention is to employ both as directors and play 
assistants high school graduates with not less than a year’s 
training in an approved normal school or a school of 
physical training or a year’s experience in playground work. 
Such minimum qualifications are none too high in view of 
the important character of the work they are called upon to 
do. They are not mere custodians of children on the 
nursery maid level, but are teachers, directing play as a 
means of education. They should, like teachers of other 
subjects, know their subject and know children and how 
to interest them. They should have organizing ability, 
attractive personality, tact and good judgment, and honor. 
{t is not enough that they make themselves understood in 
English; they should speak the language correctly. Their 
influence over the children should be powerfully effective 
in all that makes for Americanization and for good citizen- 
ship. They should have the skill to direct acceptably free 
as well as organized play. They should possess the personal 
power to influence for good all children who are under their 
guidance and control. Only persons having these qualifica- 
tions should be employed, otherwise the expenditure of 
money for the purpose will, in a large measure, be wasted. 

It is very gratifying to note that every school in the city, 
except one, has a kindergarten fully, even generously, 
equipped for its work. For the grades there is a course in 
physical education which includes calisthenics, gymnastics, 
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games, and athletics. Thirty-six elementary schools and 
four high schools have commodious and unusually well 
equipped gymnasiums. There is one ten-acre game field on 
which great exhibitions and athletic contests are held. There 
are fifty-eight elementary teachers and fifteen high school 
teachers of physical education, a supervisor of athletics, and 
a director of physical education with three assistant super- 
visors. All of this is most gratifying and highly creditable, 
but it does not represent all that is desirable in the extension 
of play throughout the system. There must be better play- 
ground facilities at or near each school building. There 
are a number of buildings with very inadequate grounds and 
some with none at all, as the Cleveland and the Lafayette. 
The needs of these schools and the South Street, Monteith, 
Monmouth Street, Webster, Belmont Avenue, and Robert 
Treat should be supplied in the immediate future in order 
that the play movement may not be impeded. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Within the last generation, psychologists have taught that 
one of the great factors in education is physical training and 
within a few years public sentiment has forced the admission 
of physical training into the schools everywhere. So great 
has been the demand for its introduction that some hastily 
considered requirements have been made, such as the pro- 
vision of the New Jersey physical training law concerning 
the amount of time for teaching the subject. This might 
well be changed. One hundred fifty minutes per week does 
not fit well into the scheme of things. In high schools the 
recitation period dictated by the accrediting agencies is ‘‘not 
less than forty minutes.” The usual period is forty-five, to 
insure forty minutes of instruction and time for the pupils 
to change classrooms. Three such periods a week take one 
hundred thirty-five of the one hundred fifty minutes, leaving 
fifteen minutes for instruction in the informational branches, 
—‘“First Aid,” “Domestic Hygiene” and “Home Nursing,”— 
required by the state. Fifteen minutes per week to do this 
are insufficient. Any other plan causes the same awkward 
condition of affairs. Other than in this respect the physical 
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training law is an excellent one. The law should be made 
to read “not less than one hundred twenty nor more than 
one hundred eighty minutes per week.” This would give 
flexibility in programming and would still insure the 
achievement of the purpose of the law. 

For nearly a score of years, physical training has been an 
important part of the work in both the elementary and 
secondary schools of the city. The state law has caused no 
change in the work or in the practice of our schools, except 
to increase the amount of time given to the subject. In 
thirty-three elementary schools it is carried on in gym- 
nasiums for classes above the third grade. Usually in this 
grade and those below, it is taught in the classrooms by the 
class teachers and by the supervisors. In twenty-three 
schools having no gymnasiums the subject is taught also in 
the classrooms by the class teachers under the direction of 
the supervisors. There are gymnasiums in most of the 
special schools and the subject is taught either by trained 
teachers of physical training or by teachers trained for their 
specialty who are fitted also to teach physical training. 
Primary classes that cannot be scheduled for the gym- 
nasiums are oftentimes sent there for unassigned periods 
and are given mass instruction in games, folk dancing, and | 
athletics. It is a common practice in each school to use the 
gymnasium after school hours for athletics, folk dancing, 
and free play. On some days the gym is set aside for the 
recreation of the boys and on other days of the girls. 

The course of study in physical training in scope, 
sequence, and distribution of material is modern and 
designed to meet all reasonable demands. It has not been 
possible to include swimming in the course of study because 
there are no swimming pools in the schools. Notwith- 
standing the lack of facilities, an attempt has been made to 
teach swimming. Some classes have been taken to the public 
bathhouses to be taught this noble art. Whenever this has 
been done, the children have been very appreciative of the 
chance to learn to swim. 

In some of the schools health leagues have been formed 
as an experiment in the formation of proper health habits. 
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They have met with the approval of pupils and teachers and 
show that health instruction by means of these leagues can be 
more successful in forming health habits than theoretical 
instruction in hygiene. Below the seventh grade physiology 
and hygiene can be better taught under this plan than any 
other way so far discovered. The placing of such health 
instruction under the care of the physical training depart- 
ment by means of leagues is now under consideration. 

The excellence of the course of study, the superior equip- 
ment, the ability of director, supervisors, and teachers have 
won widespread commendation. There has never been 
stagnation, but always ready adjustment to new knowledge 
and to more inspiring and helpful ideals. The precision, 
vigor, and general character of the work are excellent. 


ATHLETICS 


The appointment of Mr. Walter E. Short to the position 
of Supervisor of Athletics was followed by a reorganization 
of this division of the department.. Mr. Short has had the 
benefit of a liberal education and of excellent training for 
his special work. He brought to the position a deserved 
reputation as a successful coach. He is young, capable, 
ambitious, and a growing man. Athletics, because of the 
competitive features, require a manager with unusual tact, 
steadiness, good judgment, and organizing ability. In the 
time he has been in charge, Mr. Short has manifested his 
fitness as an organizer and leader. He has managed the 
game field in a satisfactory manner and has made an excel- 
lent start in mass athletics. 


No argument is necessary to convince any one of the value 
of athletics in training the body and disciplining the mind, 
but the practice has been that only the few have had the 
benefit. Provision should be made in the school routine for 
all pupils to take part in competitive sports. Without 
criticizing the efforts that have been made in the past, the 
fact remains that only a small number of pupils actually 
engage in regularly organized athletics. There should be 
more general participation by the student body and that 
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participation should be frequent enough to give pupils real 
and practical benefit. 

The Supervisor of Athletics, with the teachers of physical 
training in the respective schools, could organize each school 
on an intra-mural basis. This is neither new nor revolu- 
tionary. Every teacher of athletics is familiar with the idea. 
He knows, too, that a practical scheme is what is needed—a 
plan, simple and workable. Such a plan can be illustrated 
in the organization of the high schools. Each high school 
has eight grades, 1B to 4A inclusive. To organize the 
school on an intra-mural basis, each grade might be taken 
as a unit and might organize teams for seasonable competi- 
tion in the several sports, using as many different pupils in 
the grade as possible. 

Physical training should emphasize mass _ athletics. 
Athletics ordinarily take pupils into the open air which is 
better than exercise in gymnasiums, although this has its 
place and its value. Calisthenics and gymnastics, useful 
though they be, do not call into activity the same powers 
that athletics do. The necessity for quick and correct 
decision in the games and competitions, the self-control 
developed, the spirit of cooperation with others, loyalty to 
team mates, and courtesy to opponents make athletics of 
supreme value. This training should be given all students, 
and it can be done by means of such a system of obligatory 
mass athletics as that suggested. By this it-is not meant that 
the “Varsity” teams and the interschool games should be 
discontinued. They are too important and too influential in 
school life to be abolished. It would be a calamity to even 
limit them beyond reasonable control. They develop school 
' pride and loyalty, and fix the standards. To make the 
“Varsity” team should be the honor to which each student 
should aspire. Those who lack the natural ability necessary 
for supremacy in athletics will not succeed, but they will be 
benefited by the effort to acquire the skill which such 
places require. The desired condition is to have “Varsity” 
teams in each school and to have each student in every 
school interested in one or more games in which he or she 
is seeking to perfect himself or herself, for girls as well as 
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boys benefit by athletic training. There should be interclass 
competition, as well as competition between teams in the 
same class, and interschool competition, not competitive 
games for the mere love of winning, but for the love of the 
game. Physical development through play in the open air, 
recreation for the joy and the health it insures should be the 
motive. This makes winning a secondary although an essen- 
tial object of each game. The development of this outlined 
field is Mr. Short’s particular task. It is an opportunity to 
make a great record that will bring distinction not only to 
himself and his co-laborers but to the schools of the city. 


The one great difficulty encountered has been due to a 
feeling that the instructors should receive additional com- 
pensation for coaching teams after school hours. This has 
been caused in part by the privilege granted one instructor 
to act as coach at a college in a neighboring city. The 
feeling and the consequent agitation should not be permitted 
to defeat so excellent a cause or to impede so worthy a 
reform. It should be borne in mind, also,:that teachers of 
academic subjects spend much time upon school work outside 
of school hours. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL TRAINING 


The opportunity for the reorganization of the Department 
of Physical Training was presented by the acceptance of the 
municipal playgrounds by the Board of Education. It 
should be called the Department of Physical Education and 
Recreation. It has these divisions: athletics, physical train- 
‘ing, recreation and social centres; the sub-divisions are high 
schools, non-gymnasium schools, gymnasium schools, special 
schools, recreation and social centres. The director has 
supervision of all day and night and summer work in 
physical training and athletics, and of playgrounds and 
social centres. The position should be on a twelve months’ 
salary. There is a supervisor in charge of non-gymnasium 
schools, one in charge of gymnasium schools, one in charge 
of special schools and recreation, and one in charge of 
athletics. These positions are on a ten months’ salary. The 
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assignment to perform the duties of these various positions 
is made, except in the case of the supervisor of athletics, by 
the Superintendent of Schools, because the work varies in 
amount for each year and at different times of the year 
and is heavy or light, according to season. Because of this 
variation, it is not advisable to put supervisors on a twelve 
months’ salary basis. All are not needed in the summer 
months and only the number for whom there are duties are 
employed at that time. | 


The following shows by graphic representation the organ- 
ization described above: 
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The director of the department has the immediate super- 
vision of the high schools, evening gymnasiums, social 
centres, and summer playgrounds. The athletic division has 
a supervisor in charge of athletics in high and elementary 
schools and playground athletics for ten months in the year. 
There are 22 non-gymnasium schools, 35 gymnasium 
schools, 9 special schools, and 4 high schools. The division 
of recreation and community centres is composed of 5 all- 
year playgrounds, 5 after school playgrounds operated for 
five months, 18 summer playgrounds operated for seven 
weeks, 4 evening playgrounds, and 4 community centres. 


There are several pressing needs that should receive early 
attention and be followed by favorable action: 


(a) The after school playgrounds should be increased in 
number. The children are in imminent danger from the 
heavy traffic in the streets, especially automobiles and trolley 
cars, and should be given adequate facilities for play in 
school yards. 


(b) A woman supervisor should be appointed in the 
department. There are many occasions when her services 
‘are needed. She should be given charge particularly of 
corrective gymnastics, a field where a capable, well trained, 
and able woman could give valuable service. 


COMMUNITY CENTRES 


The aim for the community centres should be to encour- 
age the participation of citizens, young people, and children 
in the enjoyment of the facilities offered by the resources 
of the schools. The schoolhouse should be the community 
centre where intellectual, recreational, and social opportuni- 
ties are open to all who conduct themselves properly. The 
names playground, gymnasium, library, moving pictures, 
clubs, lectures, debates, games, concerts, dances, pageantry, 
and dramatics suggest some of the activities which properly 
_ belong to community centres. The Monteith School may be 
taken as a type of many that should exist in different 
sections of the city. Its playground, shop, kitchen, evening 
and summer schools, public lectures, and concerts, dances, 
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gymnasium classes, clubs, community chorus, motion 
pictures, and other forms of social activity suggest a very. 
worthwhile program to appeal to community interests. The 
work is not merely for amusement but for civic and patriotic 
instruction and training. Community centres have demon- 
strated their influence for better citizenship. ‘They possess 
great possibilities for work in Americanization. There 
should be more community centres established. 


THE MANUAL ARTS 


The department of manual arts, including primary manual 
training, domestic science, domestic art, art, and manual 
training has enjoyed two years of great activity and develop- 
ment. These subjects are intimately related and are placed 
under one head who coordinates and correlates the activities 
of the several divisions. This plan was arranged with the 
conviction that utility alone should not be the object in the 
making of articles, but that due consideration should be 
given to beauty as an element. The French have excelled 
in the markets of the world, because French products repre- 
sent a combination of utility and beauty. The American 
schools should profit by this fact and train a generation of 
consumers who can appreciate the combination, and also 
give embryo artisans a taste for the artistic. Each one of 
the several subjects of art, domestic art, domestic science, 
and manual training has a supervisor in charge and all are 
under a director, who is an art man. This plan has been 
well commended by all who have become familiar with its 
advantages and merits. The supervisor of domestic science 
has under her charge the special teachers of cookery who 
instruct the girls of the 7A and 8A grades. The supervisors 
of domestic art have under their charge the special teachers 
of sewing in alternating schools and the regular teachers of 
the 5th, 6th, 7B, and 8B grades who teach sewing. The 
teaching of art in all grades of all schools is under the 
direction of the supervisors of art. The supervisor of 
manual training in grammar grades has in charge the special 
teachers of woodwork in the shops, where boys of the 5th 
to the 8th grades, inclusive, are taught. The supervisor of 
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manual training in primary grades instructs the regular 
teachers of the Ist to the 4th grades, inclusive, and super- 
vises all of the classes in the subject. 


The course of study in primary manual training has not 
been changed materially for some years. It is of unques- 
tioned value in teaching children in the first four grades to 
manipulate materials and to handle simple tools. In follow- 
ing it, valuable training in measuring, folding, cutting, 
pasting, weaving, and sewing is given to both girls and boys. 
They are prepared for the more definite and technical 
instruction in the intermediate and grammar grades, where 
the boys enter the shops for the more advanced manual 
training and the girls receive supervised instruction in sew- 
ing and cooking. But change and progress are inevitable 
when there is vital interest in a subject. 


It is believed that much of the work of the lower grades 
may be centered around the industrial activities. The three 
necessities of mankind—food, clothing, and shelter—can be 
made the divisions around which all activities and all train- 
ing revolve. Beginning with the child’s environment at 
home, he may be led to realize that home is a universal 
institution ; that food is a universal necessity ; that all people 
in all civilized lands must be clothed; that shelter from the © 
elements is an actual necessity of mankind. The activities 
thus treated call for an incidental study of geography, of 
English, of arithmetic, of history, in connection with the 
manual work done. These subjects would, when so taught, 
no longer seem mere abstractions to the child. They would 
be interrelated and interdependent and have an object. Each 
would be a necessity to the complete whole. Upon this 
illuminated basis he should rear the more technical super- 
structure. But such a theory and such a plan must be 
tested out before it is extended to a whole system of schools. 
An experiment on this theory has been started in one 
school. 


An imperative demand for retrenchment was made upon 
the domestic science department during the year, caused by 
the increased cost of materials. The soaring prices 
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eliminated from the menu many favorite dishes. Substi- 
tutes for these were found. Recipes were rewritten. [Food 
values were studied anew. The course was “trimmed” on 
eges. Syrup and molasses took the place of sugar whenever 
possible. Cream vanished from the list of supplies. Butter 
substitutes were carefully selected. The conservation of all 
fats and oils was taught in the classes. Imaginary meals 
were discussed, planned, and served. The wholesomeness 
of food was stressed and the importance of economy in 
household administration emphasized. 


The following suggestions are important and should be 
adopted: 


(a) Instruction in laundry work should be more generally 
introduced. Because it is daily becoming more difficult to 
secure help in the home laundry, it is necessary that girls be 
taught how to launder their own garments. It is advisable 
that a limited laundry equipment be installed in each cooking 
center. 


(b) A teachers’ lunch room is needed in each school 
building. At present where no such room is provided, the 
school kitchen is requisitioned for this purpose. Numerous 
complaints caused by the misuse of this privilege are con- 
stantly made. The remedy lies in having a room in every 
building for a teachers’ lunch room. 


In the process of teaching to sew, the child’s needs and 
the child’s interest are first considered. The needs of the 
home are of next concern. The supervisors encourage con- 
sultation between pupil and teacher regarding the needs of 
the family. Through the child’s efforts, interest and 
cooperation of the parent are secured. For example, at a 
mother’s request the school provides patterns for children’s 
garments. The child at school makes a newspaper duplicate 
of the pattern and takes it home to be used by the mother. 
Advice as to proper materials is also given to the child at 
school, who transmits this information to the worker at 
home. The mother is thus taught how to select and test 
materials before purchasing. The school also teaches, 
through the child, the making over of worn garments; the 
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laundering of school garments; the mending and repairing 
of stockings, coats, dresses, and underwear. Mothers’ 
meetings are held on occasion and many problems are freely 
discussed. The alternating schools offer a particularly good 
opportunity for the development of this kind of service. 
Although the same spirit actuates the work in the regular 
schools, the one-lesson-a-week plan necessarily limits the 
work in this direction. 


During the year the department cooperated with one of 
the local department stores in a competitive exhibition of 
the course of study in sewing, and in a similar exhibition 
of an infant’s layette which was given to a hospital in 
Newark at the close of the exhibition. In the former, the 
schools competed with one another in producing the best 
results. In the latter, the most skillful girl in the respective 
classes was elected by her classmates to represent the class 
in making a garment for the layette. The result showed 
the best sewing that the schools could produce. The several 
exhibitions were of great excellence and secured very 
favorable comment from every one. 


The art work has been greatly benefited by the adoption 
of the departmental plan in the regular schools, and through 
the teaching of the subject by specialists in the alternating 
schools. 


Nearly every school was busy during December in making 
truly beautiful articles to be used for presents. In most 
cases, the children brought their own materials for making 
these gifts. They worked the problems out with a technical 
skill that caused them to compare favorably with similar 
articles offered for sale in the stores. The making of these 
projects was a part of the course of study and gave the 
lessons double educational value. 


Much difficulty has been experienced in obtaining at 
any price the right kind of materials. The cost of scissors, 
for example, has been almost prohibitive, yet scissors are 
indispensable to the carrying out of the course of study. 
All other supplies have doubled in price and therefore the 
budget formerly sufficient for the art. work is no longer 
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adequate. The teachers have practiced the greatest economy, 
yet the cost of art instruction per capita is slightly in 
advance of what it was in previous years. 


The special problems of the alternating school organiza- 
tion made a division of the work of supervision between the 
regular and the alternating schools advisable. To Miss 
Mabel J. Chase, supervisor of art, was assigned the super- 
vision of the regular schools, and to Miss Marguerite 
Marquart, the supervision of the alternating schools. At the 
close of January, Mrs. Sarah R. King resigned her position 
as assistant supervisor. Her record was very creditable and 
her loss to the schools is regrettable. She was succeeded by 
Miss Jean T. Mitchell of the Cleveland Alternating School. 
Miss Mitchell was successful as art teacher in this school 
and is well qualified for the higher work of supervisor. 


The examinations for manual training teachers do not 
attract men in sufficient numbers to fill all vacancies. 
Because of this some teaching has been done by substitutes, 
frequently of inferior qualifications. This has led to 
criticisms from the principals of buildings where there are 
manual training centers, who object to the disturbed condi- 
tions. Only five new applicants appeared for the examina- 
tion for manual training teachers held on December 29, 
1919. In former years there have been from twenty-five to 
thirty applicants. 


The shops are well equipped and the work functions well 
in that it gives the boys an outlook upon the industrial world. 
Every problem in the course of study has a definite educa- 
tional reason for being there. While a definite course of 
study is followed, it is elastic in that provision is also made 
for the introduction of original problems by the instructor. 
This stimulates originality on the part of the teacher, and 
has resulted in the introduction of wireless telegraphy, the 
making of a concrete bridge, a concrete boat, tea wagons, 
garages, and other interesting projects. Such problems are 
invariably submitted to the head of the department for his 
approval. The increased cost of equipment and materials 
has been counteracted to some extent by charging the boys 
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for materials used when they work on a project which they 
expect to keep. 


Printing in the alternating schools has proved a valuable 
activity. The boys eagerly assume tasks that are vitally 
beneficial to their academic studies. Several shops have 
successfully prepared, printed, and published school maga- 
zines. In these magazines the-printed contents were made 
up from material furnished by the English department of 
the 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th grades. In some of the magazines 
an attractive feature was the color printing made possible 
through the use of linoleum blocks. The large amount of 
training in color arrangement, composition, disposition, and 
use of margins suggests the correlation of printing with art. 
Thus the art department, the academic department, and the 
manual training department joined in the production of a 
highly interesting and practical result. 


THE SCHOOL BAZAAR 


Early in the year 1919 a bazaar was held in which articles 
made by school children under instruction were offered for 
sale, and the proceeds given to the local chapter of the 
Junior Red Cross. The only stipulations made were that the 
requirements of the courses of study in the various depart- 
ments were to be met, and that no extra school time was to 
be used in preparing the projects. The Junior Red Cross 
agreed to advance not more than $500 for the purchase of 
extra materials required for the making of articles in 
greater numbers than the school courses permitted, such as 
felts, yarns, sewing trays, silks for batik, permadello, sup- 
plies for cookies, and candies. The materials ordinarily 
supplied for the courses of study were utilized in making 
articles offered for sale, the actual cost of which material 
was refunded to the Board of Education. 

At a meeting of the supervisors of the different divisions 
of manual arts it was agreed that a sale of the kind proposed 
should demonstrate to the public the fact that industrial art 
is a practical art and can be made to function in as definite 
and tangible a way as a printing press or a steam engine. 
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It was decided to show that the work of the schools in 
quality, workmanship, and artistic effect was equal to that 
offered in the commercial products of the market. Three 
principles were to be used to control the making of articles ; 
first, the educational requirements were to be observed; 
second, the articles were to show the interests of children; 
and third, the articles were to attract the public and satisfy 
its demands. 


Lists of articles forming a part of the course of study 
were then prepared to which the names of a few other 
articles were added, and the following articles in the quanti- 
ties given were prepared: 


600 rag dolls, made in third grades, pattern for body given. 
Snips for stuffing prepared’in first and second grades. 
Dresses made in fifth grades. 
Faces painted by selected pupils in eighth grades. 
300 wooden dolls, made in manual training department, sixth grades. 
Dresses made by one of the high schools. 
Faces painted by another high school. 
500 window jambs, sawed out in fifth grades, painted in eighth 
grades. , 
500 Tumbling Toms (with parallel bars) made and painted in sixth 
grades. 
500 curtain pulls, made from button molds, painted in seventh 
grades. 
20 round top chestnut wood tables, made in manual training 
department, eighth grades. 
60 waste paper baskets, frames made in eighth grade manual 
training classes. 
Panels made by art classes in same grade. 
60 stationery boxes, made and painted in seventh grades. 
30 book stalls, made and painted in seventh grades. 
30 automatic feed match holders, made of wood and decorated 
(sixth grades). 
30 serving trays, made and decorated in the eighth grades. 
300 checker boards and checkers, made in sixth grades. 
50 pam ORs, made of Turkish towelling, pattern given, fourth 
grades. 
200 small wagons, made and painted in fifth grades. 
60 pe birds (motion toy), made and decorated in the seventh 
grades. 
1000 animal toys, made of wood, pattern given, painted, fifth grades. 
30 candle sticks (made of tin cans), made and decorated in the 
seventh grades. 
60 toy jinrikishas, made and decorated in the sixth grades. 
40 toy airships, made and decorated in the seventh grades. 
500 toy automobiles of various styles, made and decorated in the 
sixth and seventh grades. 
100 stationery holders, made in the sixth grade and decorated in 
the eighth grade. 
1000 “carryall” bags (paper) decorated in the sixth grades. 
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100 school bags, felt design, made and decorated in the sixth grades. 
100 pin holders, made and decorated in the sixth grades. 

100 bottles, and small paint jars, decorated in the high schools. 

30 felt hats, made in eighth grades. 

60 felt hand bags, made in eighth grades and high school. 

100 Noah’s Ark felt bags, made in fifth grades. 

100 door porters (bricks, painted), made in eighth grades. 

100 wooden. waste paper baskets, made in sixth grades. 

300 aprons, different patterns, made in Girls’ Vocational School, 
grades six, seven, and eight. 

100 child’s rompers, made in seventh and eighth grades, and Girls’ 

Vocational School. 
100 combination undergarments, made in eighth grades, Girls’ 
Vocational School, and high schools. 

100 underwaists and skirt combined, made in seventh grade. 

60 sets table mats and doilies, made in sixth grades. 

60 bird houses, made and decorated in seventh grades. 

100 savings banks, made and decorated in seventh grades. 

30 telephone lists made in high schools. 

24 sets combination underwear, needlecraft decoration, made in 

the high schools. 

Large numbers of miscellaneous articles of needlecraft, such as 
collars, bags, ornaments for hats and gowns, bead trimmings, 
etc., made in high schools. 

20 posters announcing the bazaar, made in high schools. 

50 handmade cardboard boxes, decorated in high schools. 

60 toy houses, made in seventh grade, and painted in high schools. 
200 permadello hat pins, made in high schools and eighth grades. 
100 strings, permadello beads, made in high schools and grades. 

60 children’s suits (slips, knickers, caps), made in seventh grades. 
82 batik blouses, made in high schools. 

6 batik hat bands, made in high schools. 
30 batik sewing trays, made in the high schools. 
6 batik scarfs, made in the high schools. 

200 permadello hat pins, made in eighth grades and high schools. 

150 lavallieres, made in the eighth grades and high schools. 

200 strings of paper beads, made in the sixth grades. 

100 toy bedsteads and cradles, made in the seventh grades. 

60 toy wheelbarrows, made in the eighth grades. 

30 tea wagons, made in the eighth grades. 

Great assortment of garments, dresses, aprons, underwear, collars, 
hats, doilies, pin cushions, bags, scarfs, flowers, etc., made in 
the seventh grades, eighth grades, high schools, and the Girls’ 
Vocational School. 

Large numbers of pasteboard, tin, wooden, and celluloid boxes and 
containers, decorated in the sixth, seventh and eighth grades. 

The cooking classes provided quantities of candies, cookies, jellies, 
preserves, canned fruits, and condiments that were packed in 
boxes and containers. 


The bazaar was held in an empty store during the second 
week in February, 1919. The illustrations accompanying 
this report show a few of the completed projects. The gross 
receipts were $3,067.35, and the amount expended for all 
purposes was $1,320.54, leaving a balance of $1,746.81, 
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which was donated to the Newark Chapter of the Junior 
Red Cross. 


Probably no other one enterprise in our public schools has 
been productive of such good as the school bazaar. It 
brought the heads of departments together in planning the 
different articles that each department could make and 
demonstrated the interdependence of the departments. The 
cooking department desired attractive boxes for jellies, pre- 
serves, pickles, candies, nut meats, cakes, and all sorts of 
good things to eat; the art department provided unique 
wrappings and containers for these confections. The sewing 
department needed new designs and patterns for aprons, 
children’s dresses, lingerie, and table linen and efforts of the 
art department were “motivated” in supplying these needs. 
The manual training department built waste baskets, tea 
carts, sewing trays, sewing stands, knife boxes, and sta- 
tionary cases, turning them over to the art department to 
decorate. Thus at one stroke the school bazaar leveled the 
barriers separating the art department, the manual training 
department, the sewing department, and the cooking depart- 
ment. 


Again, the management of the bazaar became a cooper- 
ative affair. The manual training department attended to 
packing and transportation and built booths, shelves, and 
counters. The art department made posters announcing the 
sale and gave definite suggestions as to arrangement and 
display of all classes of articles. The sewing department 
affixed tags and helped in the marking of prices, etc. The 
cooking department prepared daily fresh cookies, candies, 
and nuts. The history of the school bazaar represents an 
unparalleled “get together” movement. The whole enter- 
prise proved the wisdom of the consolidation of the manual 
activities under one head. 


Never in the educational history of Newark has greater 
interest been displayed by supervisors, teachers, and children 
as was evinced in the working out of the projects. The 
school principals also gave wholehearted support to the 
children working with feverish intensity to accomplish 
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results in which they were vitally interested. Selfishness 
was supplanted by generosity. The desire to serve others 
and, in this way, to serve their country, formed the founda- 
tion for the highest kind of patriotic training. 


THE INTENSIVE METHOD OF TEACHING THE MANUAL ARTS 


The aim and methods of manual training have changed 
considerably in the twenty years since the subject was intro- 
duced into the schools of Newark. The practice in the 
elementary schools of the traditional type of having one 
period a week has not changed, and this has been a serious 
handicap for it has prevented the accomplishment of the 
greatest possibilities of the subject. The wonder is that such 
marked progress has been made with such a drawback to 
success. Every teacher knows that a daily recitation or 
period is desirable in every subject if anything more than a 
general impression is to be the result of the instruction. 
Contrasted with the weekly period is the daily period which 
constitutes what may be called the intensive method of 
teaching the manual arts. 


For a long time the superintendent has felt that one- 
period-a-week for the manual arts made the teaching of the 
subjects too dilettante. He authorized an experiment in 
four schools in order to discover a better way to teach 
these important subjects. For one reason or another three 
of the schools asked to be excused before a year had expired. 
Burnet School alone persisted. The enthusiastic cooperation 
of Mr. Allen D. Backus, supervisor of manual training, of 
Mr. Frank H. Hanson, principal of the school, and all the 
teachers of the school made the experiment successful and 
has demonstrated its possibilities. The plan requires that the 
school year of 40 weeks be divided into two terms of 20 
weeks each and that each term be again divided into 4 cycles 
of approximately 5 weeks each: To make sure that the 
time of each cycle shall be the same the exact number of 
school days in a term is determined by subtracting the num- 
ber of holidays from the calendar school days and dividing 
the result by four. This insures the same time for each 
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section of the course of study in manual arts. The program 
of a large school requires the services of one teacher in each 
division of the manual arts; in the case of smaller schools 
one or more schools may be necessary for an assignment. 
The program is so arranged that in manual training, cooking, 
drawing, and sewing the course for each grade is completed 
in one cycle. In music and penmanship the course is com- 
pleted in alternate cycles, half hour periods being given 
instead of hour periods. In the lower grades three cycles 
of 20-minute periods daily are given. The work in all the 
subjects has been completed easily with a high degree of 
efficiency and a high grade of workmanship. ‘The opinion 
of class teachers is that it is the best plan thus far attempted. 
Best because the pupils enjoy their work more. They like 
to see the things grow from day to day. The teachers them- 
selves enjoy their work more because they are getting more 
satisfactory results than ever before. The special teacher 
also is strongly in favor of the plan. In the shop the work 
goes on without interruption, and the finished product is 
worthwhile. In the cooking class the pupils are able in five 
weeks to complete their course and to put into practice at 
home what they have learned in the school. In the sewing 
classes whole garments are completed ready for wear. The 
art work is correlated with the shop and sewing work with 
great success. 

‘The justification of the plan is: (a) Saving of time. 
More can be accomplished by a daily lesson on a definite 
problem than by the same number of lessons given one only 
each week. (b) Saving of material. In sewing and drawing 
all material is given in charge of one teacher who uses the 
material for all classes to better advantage than several do 
under the old plan, and the saving is well worth considera- 
tion. There is no sending from room to room for rulers, 
paint brushes, boxes, scissors. (c) There is better work 
done. This has been demonstrated by the results already 
shown after the work of the first two cycles. (d) There 
is increased interest. Where before a smaller number of 
pupils had excellent results, now the average of excellence 
is nearly 100%, showing without doubt increased interest. 
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(e) There is better appreciation. The pupils in all the 
manual work are more interested and eager than ever before. 
They appreciate the value of the intensive work. 

There were difficulties in working out the plan for the 
whole city, chiefly in the matter of programming. Because 
of the many subjects to be taught, the limited amount of 
time, and the need of a period sixty minutes in length, the 
problem seemed too intricate to be solved. Each succeeding 
term has lessened the complexity in the one school, and it 
is probable that in time the right solution will be found. 
One of the arguments used against the plan, namely, that 
the schedule of lessons must be formed around the manual 
arts as a centre making them of more consequence than the 
essential studies, is not valid. This raises merely a question 
of school engineering which may be answered in many 
ways. A suggestive grouping of the subjects and their 
daily and weekly time allotment are shown by the following: 


Periods 
Bell Time per 
Schedule ‘Daily Weekly Subjects Week 
¢ 3 45 225 Grammar and Composition and 
8:45-9:45 : 153 vat Su Spelign ee eee ee 5 
: ac § 60 240 Arithmetic, 4; and 
9:45-10:45 4 6DEASsera bly aie i ie wae alias 5 
f aes 300 150 Geography and 
10-49-11 AD 1 30) Set 50.., History ee eee aces mene ae 5 
; ; ies) 150 Physical Training and 
1:00- 2:00 130 150. ‘Redding ec ee ee 5 
(Manual Training, or 
2:00- 3:00 60 300+4 Domestic Science, or 
| Domestic Art (5 weeks) ....0.200002. 5 
or or 
60 300 Art, 5 periods weekly, 5 weeks 
or or 


{ 30 150 Music and 
+15 75 Hygiene and 
BAG 75 Civics 5 periods weekly, 10 weeks 


3:00- 3:15 15 701 o> COnYaNS bie. eee eee 5 

315 1575 30 

The above time allotment and organization embodies the 

essential principles. The daily program may be arranged 

to meet the requirements of each school. It must be remem- 
bered in making this program that 

(a) Teachers of seventh and eighth grades rank as first 
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assistants and are paid extra salary for teaching in these 
grades. 


(b) That departmentalization is authorized in seventh 
and eighth grades only; it is permissible to assign to one 
teacher the instruction in sewing, drawing, or music in the 
fifth and sixth grades. All of these teachers are regular, not 
special, teachers assigned to teach given subjects. 


(c) The grammar and composition should not all be given 
to one teacher. 


(d) Boys and girls should alternate in the hour period 
between the gymnasium and the reading class. 


(e) The morning session must, according to law, be 
opened with reading from the Old Testament and the 
repetition of the Lord’s prayer. 


(f£) Subjects may be differently grouped, provided the 
time allotment be observed; thus, penmanship may be 
substituted in the seventh and eighth grades for hygiene or 
civics, or for spelling with grammar and composition. 
Arithmetic and civics may be grouped together provided a 
sixty-minute period be given them. 


(g) The assembly interrupts some daily programs in a 
school. This cannot be avoided. 


(h) The fifteen-minute period at the end of the day may 
be placed at the beginning or in the middle of the afternoon 
session. 


A second objection to the plan is that in the interval 
between the cycles pupils will lose the skill or the knowledge 
they have acquired. The intensive training develops more 
skill and greater knowledge. After the interruption, a short 
review enables pupils to take up the work again with ease. 
It has been demonstrated in the alternating schools that 
pupils who have been taught under the cycle scheme resume 
the work after the interval, with almost the same skill in 
tool manipulation as they had when the former cycle ended. 
The superiority of twenty or more consecutive daily lessons 
over the same number given one each week has been 
demonstrated by successful experiment. 
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During the week preceding Christmas, a visitor to the 
schools, Mr. Charles A. Bennett of Peoria, Illinois, editor 
of The Manual Training Magazine, was particularly inter- 
ested in the intensive method of training, as practiced in the 
alternating schools, and in the regular school where the 
intensive five-week plan has been inaugurated. In his 
estimation this plan of work has placed the manual activities 
in their proper relation in the general program of studies. 
In fact, he asserted that the Newark plan, if followed in the 
West, would “save” manual training as a factor in public 
school education. 

MUSIC 


The program of study in the high schools provides four 
years of special training in music in the Arts Curriculum, a 
year each in Music Fundamentals, Music Appreciation, 
Voice Culture, and Harmony. In all curricula students are 
privileged to substitute for any minor subjects two periods 
a week in Orchestra or Glee Club. One period is given in 
Assembly to chorus singing. The chorus work is for prac- 
tice and for enjoyment. The Glee Club presupposes a good 
voice, and the orchestra work, skill in playing some instru- 
ment. Ability in either contributes much to the success of 
the club or the orchestra as an aid in making the school 
life, outside its formal activities, attractive and worthwhile. 
Probably the cause of the small enrollment in the music 
courses is due to the desire of students to prepare themselves 
for admission to the higher academic and technical schools, 
only a few of which allow credit for music. 


The work in the elementary schools is in general, satis- 
factory. A number of musicales have been given by schools 
in different sections of the city. The three and four part 
singing and the skill, taste, and pleasure evidenced in song 
have been highly commended by competent judges. The 
training in the technique of music can hardly be justified 
unless results are apparent in ability to sing good music 
well. This the schools, with few exceptions, do. In the 
lower grades technique is taught through or by means of 
the song, and the ability to read is very well developed. 


| 
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Elementary school orchestras have developed with amazing 
rapidity. Last year twelve schools took up this phase of 
musical activity, and there is ample material for the increase 
of this number during the coming year. It is gratifying to 
have the schools add to their reputation each succeeding 
year. It is not self-congratulation but sober fact that the 
work in music is thoroughly progressive and creditable. 


With the expansion, of the alternating plan and the inten- 
sive work in music required in schools operated on that 
plan, it became necessary to assign the work of music super- 
vision in alternating schools to Miss Florence L. Haines who 
has made an excellent record as assistant supervisor of 
music. 


The work of the music department has grown with the 
growth of the city and with the increase of public apprecia- 
tion of what the schools are doing. There are many requests 
for children to sing in chorus on public occasions such as 
municipal celebrations of holidays. These outside activities 
taken in connection with the increased number of class- 
rooms calling for supervision made necessary the appoint- 
ment of one more supervisor. Miss Alberta E. Waterbury 
was appointed June 1, 1919. Her qualifications and success- 
ful experience as well as her personality fit her admirably 
for the position. She gives additional strength to the 
department and will materially aid in its success. 


THE SURVEY OF ARITHMETIC AND THE 
DEPARTMENT OF REFERENCE AND RESEARCH 


The survey of arithmetic conducted by the Department of 
Reference and Research under the direction of Assistant 
Superintendent Elmer K. Sexton, was completed and pub- 
lished as No. 3 in the series of monographs authorized by 
the Board of Education. There were some features revealed 
that gave great satisfaction. The instruction in arithmetic 
in the first four grades was found to be highly efficient. 
This shows not only that the course of study is well adapted 
to the grades but also that the teachers are skillful and their 
work effective. The work of the fifth grade was also found 
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to be very efficient. This caused some surprise because the 
amount of subject matter allotted to the grade seems 
excessive. The results in the sixth grade indicate that some 
adjustment must be made. It is inferred that the subject 
matter now assigned to the sixth grade is lacking in interest 
and is stale. The amount of work in the fifth grade can be 
lessened, leaving some of the subject matter for the sixth 
grade. The two higher grades were shown to have lost skill - 
in the formal fundamental operations, due undoubtedly to 
the emphasis placed upon applied work. It is evident that 
a better balance should be maintained between the formal 
and the applied work. Accuracy and skill in computation 
should be on a par with the applied or problem work. 


By its conduct of the survey of arithmetic and the 
previous survey of penmanship as well as by the testing of 
the 8A grade, as noted on a foregoing page, the Department 
of Reference and Research has amply justified itself. It is 
now engaged in a survey of spelling in the schools, the 
results of which will doubtless give cumulative evidence of 
the value of the activities of this department. 


PENMANSHIP 


The survey in penmanship made a few years ago and the 
appointment of a supervisor for the subject have amply 
justified themselves. , 


The penmanship work has shown steady growth and 
improvement throughout all grades. An applied penman- 
ship course has been added to the work of the eighth grade 
which consists of a thorough training in writing the common 
business forms such as promissory notes, checks, receipts, 
telegrams, and similar papers. A certificate, a new feature 
of the penmanship work in this grade, will be awarded to all 
pupils who attain a standard satisfactory to the Supervisor 
of Penmanship. 

A survey has been made of each school in the city during 
the past year to determine the quality of work done in all 
grades. The particular points considered were form, move- 
ment, speed and position. The results show that much has 
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been done and that a united effort is being made to improve 
the penmanship work. 


Over one thousand teachers have taken the training 
course under the Supervisor of Penmanship. This course 
gives all teachers a means whereby they may keep in touch 
with the most up-to-date methods of teaching penmanship. 

The field is too large for one person to supervise. One 
_ assistant must, in the near future, be appointed to aid in 
the work, if the schools continue to grow. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


During the past year there has been a redistribution of 
the subject matter of the several courses of study to meet 
the needs of the new all-year high school. The traditional 
and the all-year schools cannot use exactly the same assign- 
ment of subject matter, for the time differs. They do use 
the same program of studies. 


The introduction of a half year of civics and a half year 
of problems of democracy will require a further adjustment 
of the several courses in their relation to each other in order 
to find a place for the subjects mentioned. The law requires 
that the civics shall be taught in the first or second year and 
the problems of democracy in the third or fourth. The 
rearrangement necessary is not as easy as it appears, for 
there are only six periods a day and many subjects to teach. 


There is no doubt of the fact that the high school course 
at present is as difficult as it should be. Pupils of normal 
ability carry a load which often taxes their time out of 
school beyond reasonable limits. To accomplish the task 
satisfactorily, they are often obliged to give up all family, 
church, and social life and devote themselves exclusively to 
their school work. All do not, of course, do this. Instead, 
many indulge themselves in social diversions, making study 
somewhat secondary in importance. The promotion tables 
show the result. The lazy and those of low intellectual 
power bear but do not carry the load until they, discouraged, 
leave the schools. The tendency seems to be to increase the 
burden rather than to lighten it. Something must now give 
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way. To find a place for additional subjects, others must 
either be made elective or some full year subjects must be 
made half year subjects. The rearrangement suggested is 
necessary. | 


The war has demonstrated the value of science and the 
large part it plays in modern life. There should be a 
scientific curriculum in the program of studies wherein 
scientifically minded students may have the opportunity to 
study, at least, three years of science. The curriculum con- 
taining the languages and mathematics with some science 
and history has long been the standard and commands the 
respect, and even adoration, of many people. It is time 
honored and has glory to its credit. Its strength is unques- 
tioned. It now has competitors—the home economics cur- 
riculum is a laggard in the race; the arts curriculum is 
struggling weakly for place; the technical curriculum has 
gotten its second wind and is coming down the course with 
easy stride; the commercial curriculum is confident and 
aggressive, as important and bigger than its traditional 
leader. The general curriculum, although well up to the 
front, has constitutional weakness. This curriculum could 
be strengthened by making the social studies—civics, history, 
and economics—its -backbone. By surgical operation the 
sciences could be subordinated, leaving the social studies as 
the main characteristic of the curriculum, and by creative 
act a new scientific curriculum could be given the breath of 
life. It would be strong and valiant and successful. 


The technical curriculum may not long survive. The 
desire of the higher institutions to have academically trained 
rather than shop trained students for their technological and 
scientific courses seriously threatens the secondary course. 
The other source of danger is the development of a system 
of vocational schools of secondary rank. The purpose of 
these schools is to prepare students for vocations. They 
will draw students from the high schools. Boston has 
changed her High School of Mechanic Arts into a voca- 
tional school. This is the beginning of the change which 
seems inevitable. This probable change furnishes another 
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reason for the introduction of a scientific curriculum. It 
would prove a haven for fact-minded students who prefer 
the high school to a vocational school because they expect 
to take the technical or scientific courses in college. 


One important question which must be answered before 
a scientific curriculum can be adopted is “What shall be the 
science studied in the second year?” The division of opin- 
ion on the placement of physics in the third and chemistry 
in the fourth year is not of sufficient weight to change the 
common practice. But for the second year! General 
science—a simplified introduction to several of the sciences, 
containing material chiefly from the sciences of physiology 
and hygiene, physiography, physics, and chemistry does not 
meet the approval of colleges in general and only a very few 
will allow credit for it. Physical geography, made so 
technical that only mature students can study it, even then 
is not acceptable to all colleges. Biology in the second year 
is. usual. New York and many western schools have a 
course adapted to second year pupils. Years ago: Newark 
followed the general practice but discarded the subject as 
too difficult for young pupils. The scientific curriculum 
must have for its second year either a simplified course in 
biology or physical geography or an enriched course in 
general science required of all students who select the 
curriculum. 


Algebra and geometry are required subjects usually . 
taught in the first and second years respectively. Some 
schools teach the latter in the third year because more 
mature students are better able to grasp the subject. 
Trigonometry and solid geometry are electives, commonly 
taught in the fourth year. An additional half year in the 
study of algebra and an equal amount of time in a review 
of geometry are provided in the Newark plan for college 
going students. The arrangement gives an interregnum for 
mathematical study in the third year where the half units 
mentioned should be placed, if no more coherent and sys- 
tematic plan can be devised. 


Mathematical study is not for all pupils. The percentage 
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of failures, year after year, all over the country demon- 
strates that fact conclusively. If a scientific curriculum 
were introduced, algebra and geometry should be made 
obligatory, but they should be elective in the general course 
which would emphasize the social studies. In addition a 
plan should be devised that shall give weight to intelligence 
tests and to the opinion of elementary teachers before 
approval is given the pupils’ selection of courses. 


The study of a foreign language usually begins too late in 
American schools. The American junior high schools afford 
an opportunity to begin such study in the eighth year. The 
chance to elect other foreign languages than Latin must be 
given in the first year of the senior high schools. The 
amount of work assigned to this year for each language will 
be the work to be done in two years in the junior school. 


When the United States entered the World War, German 
was removed from the program of studies in high schools. 
Students who had started the study of the language were 
permitted to finish the course to prevent unfair complica- 
tions for them. ‘There are now so few of these students 
that the subject has practically disappeared. The study of 
Spanish took its place and has increased tremendously. For 
years there was only one teacher of Spanish in the school 
system, now there are sixteen. When German was discon- 
tinued, pupils who did not elect Spanish chose French. A 
course in Italian has been authorized for one school. This 
course is on a par with the courses in, other -foreign 
languages, the intent being to afford opportunity for students 
to become familiar not only with the language but with its 
noble literature. Comparatively few pupils have selected it. 


Undoubtedly after peace is declared with Germany, the 
German language will be restored to its former place as a 
means of culture in the schools. Due care will be exercised 
in the new courses, when introduced, so that there shall be 
nothing objectionable in the slightest degree. For scientific 
training the French and the German are more useful than 
other foreign languages. 


The history courses need some adjustment. There are at 
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present two schools of thought in reference to the organi- 
zation of these courses—the conservative and the pro- 
gressive. The first favors retaining ancient history and 
English history as separate subjects in the curriculum. They 
say the subjects are well organized and have stood the test 
of time. The progressives’ favor an organization of 
European historical material on a world rather than a 
national basis. For the first unit they desire to select salient 
features of Greek, Roman, mediaeval, and English history 
to the seventeenth century, organizing it to show the devel- 
opment of constitutional liberty, representative government, 
the spread of democratic ideas and the growth of democratic 
practice. The second unit, in their thought, should be 
selected from the material furnished by modern European 
history, showing the rise of Prussia and Russia, the unifica- 
tion of Italy, the evolution of France from a despotism to a 
constitutional republic, and like events as well as the 
splendid fruition of Anglo-Saxon civilization. Our cosmo- 
politan population justifies such a broad treatment of modern 
history. This work is for the second and third years 
respectively, an excellent basis for the intensive and com- 
prehensive study of American history. In the fourth year 
a place must be found so fhat American history may be a 
required subject. The position and influence of the United 
States in the affairs of the world make it imperative that 
something shall give way in order that the intensive study 
of the splendid and inspiring history of our country shall 
be possible to all students. 

Ancient history must be retained for college going pupils, 
because the colleges have not agreed to accept the new 
formulations. It should be relegated to the colleges where it 
properly belongs. Enough significant facts can be selected 
from it for the secondary courses to make the progress of 
civilization clear to the immature mind without the burden- 
some detail required by the conservative treatment of 
history. The War has made evident the need of a study of 
modern European history so that world movements, in the 
large, and modern conditions may be well understood. This 
rich content, if so organized, taken in connection with that 
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of civics, economics, and the new ‘Problems of Democracy” 
will make the social studies even more valuable as cultural 
means than they have been. - 


English has had more attention in the high schools than 
any other subject. In most of the curricula it has the full 
four years; in the college preparatory, three and one-half. 
The colleges allow credit for only three years. The excess 
time is given because of the complexity and the difficulty 
of the subject. Even with this amount of time there is 
criticism that high school students do not spell correctly and 
do not know the technique of written composition. This 
is the criticism of business men and suggests the possibility 
of having a special treatment or study of “Business 
English” in the fourth year, where the effect can well be 
concentrated on detail. It is my belief that the English 
courses should provide a training that will insure adequate 
knowledge of form and a broad knowledge of all technical 
matters. If such training cannot be assured in regular 
English classes there must be separate courses for pupils 
who are to enter business, but that, in my opinion, is 
unnecessary except in vocational schools. 


The Newark course provides for the study of American 
as well as English literature and of modern as well as 
classical English literature. They are merely referred to, 
however, without giving sufficient guidance. The teachers 
are at liberty to select the material desired. It is clear that 
it would be well to suggest specific selections from American 
literature that should be studied and to suggest further that 
more use be made of modern editorials and essays. Much 
that is written, it is true, is not worthy intensive study, but 
it is also true that much that is studied is remote in interest 
and has no impelling power or influence with young people. — 
The instruction, therefore, does not always yield returns 
commensurate with the effort. The modern viewpoint and 
the modern appeal should have definite place in the English 
course. 


The content as well as the arrangement of the several 
- subjects needs revision and adjustment in both the senior 
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and the junior high schools. There should be fewer electives 
in each curriculum. The introduction of a-scientific curricu- 
lum will afford an opportunity to arrange this. Each 
curriculum will then be so simplified that a choice will be 
easier to make. Early in the new year committees of 
teachers will be appointed to do this work. There will thus 
be secured the best expert knowledge and experience 
available for the task. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 

The year just closed has been one of discussion, unrest, 
and turmoil in schools everywhere, for, although increases 
of salary had been granted, they were insufficient. The 
opportunities to earn larger salaries in the business world 
caused many teachers to resign their positions or to obtain, 
when possible, furloughs, in order to accept these larger 
salaries. This produced a shortage of teachers, which, 
taken in connection with the reduced enrollment in normal 
schools and the selection by high school students of careers 
affording greater remuneration for their efforts, caused 
genuine concern and anxiety for the well-being of the 
schools. The teachers who remained in the work were 
embittered by the long delay in securing action for their 
immediate relief from the embarrassment created by rising 
prices. School routine was interrupted by the agitation, and 
the morale of the teachers was seriously threatened. 


A year ago 143,000 teachers left their positions perman- 
ently to take up better paid work, according to Franklin D. 
Lane, Secretary of the Interior. To meet the emergency 
created by this exodus, it was necessary to employ persons of 
inferior attainments and insufficient training to fill vacancies. 
Dr. C. N. Kendall states that 6,000 pupils in the schools of 
New Jersey were seriously handicapped by conspicuously 
poor teaching, that from 1,800 to 2,000 teachers were 
admitted to be below the usual standard, and that the State 
faces a “demoralized and broken down educational system.” 
Other states confessed to a like condition and the same 
possibility. In New York 1,000 rural communities closed 
their schools because of the shortage. Four hundred 
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schools in West Virginia did not reopen in September 1919. 
The shortage according to the National Education Associa- 
tion was 39,000 teachers, and the number manifestly unpre- 
pared for their work was 65,000. This state of affairs was 
due to inadequate salaries. The cost of living had more 
than doubled in three years while the increase in teachers’ 
salaries throughout the United States during the same time 
was only 12%. Investigation showed that the response to 
teachers’ needs had not been as prompt as that to the needs 
of other workers. It was discovered that teachers were paid 
less than many skilled laborers and even less than unskilled 
laborers whose expenses were less than those of the teachers 
and whose preparation for their work was very much 
shorter and less costly. The most authoritative investigation 
was conducted by the National Educational Association. 
The following chart is a comparison of teachers’ salaries in 
five middle western-states with the union scale of Wages 
for certain occupations in the same section as indicated by 
the average of the wages paid in Chicago and Cleveland: 
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SALARY IN HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS 
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The discontent among the teachers in some places caused 
agitation on the part of radicals in favor of strikes. There . 
was strong impetus given the movement toward the affilia- 
tion of teachers’ organizations with the Federation of Labor. 
The conservatives felt that strikes would be a betrayal of 
the public interest and the public trust placed in teachers, 
that teachers were the servants of the public, and that their 
first obligation was to the State. Drastic action was felt 
by this group to be not only unprofessional but unpatriotic. 
It was believed that an aroused public opinion would secure 
justice for the teachers. Organizations were formed among 
them to inform the public. The assistance of moving picture 
theatres, of the press, of the pulpit and forum was readily 
and effectively given. The wisdom of the conservative policy 
and of restrained and dignified action has been demonstrated 
by the results. Everywhere some relief has been afforded 
by increase of salaries, and it is now clear that better salaries 
for teachers meets with public approval. It is confidently 
believed that the movement, having started, will finally result 
‘in the payment of salaries commensurate with the years of 
expensive necessary preparation and the importance of the 
work done by teachers. The conditions elsewhere have 
been reflected to some extent in Newark. Effort was made 
by most of the teachers to remain calm themselves, to allay 
excitement in others, and to prevent demoralization in the 
schools. — | 

There was need of properly qualified teachers in Newark 
but it was less than elsewhere, because for years the Newark 
salaries have been among the best in the country. Before 
the new list was made up in June the list of 119 beginners 
was exhausted with the exception of three names. This has 
never occurred before. It should be stated, however, that a 
number of candidates included in the list mentioned were 
not available, having accepted other positions while waiting 
for assignment in the Newark schools. Experienced teachers 
were difficult to secure. Offers of positions were made to 
experienced teachers whose names were on our lists, but the 
authorities employing them increased their salaries at once 
in order to retain their services. The employing boards 
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realized that the supply of teachers was too small to permit 
any to leave. The vacancies in the Newark schools were 
filled by appointing married women who had served as 
teachers before marriage and by securing substitutes whose 
qualifications were less than those required in normal times. 
Even substitutes of this character were few, however, and 
often could not be secured. There were days during last 
winter when as many as forty classes in the grades were 
without teachers, sometimes the number was as high as 
fifty. Classes were consolidated, kindergartners taught in 
the upper grades, clerks and principals taught classes at 
times, and older pupils served as custodians. Every 
expedient possible was used to prevent the dismissal of 
classes. We were more fortunate than sister cities. In 
New York 14,000 pupils were dismissed daily between 
January 28 and February 17, because no teachers could be 
secured and no provision be made for the classes. Substi- 
tutes for special work—stenography and _ typewriting, 
physical training, manual training, and Binet classes—were 
necessary and even they were very difficult to secure. Some 
positions in these departments. were not filled. 

The rapidly changing economic conditions of the last few 
years finally caused this unprecedented condition, although 
adjustments in all wage and salary scales had been made 
from time to time to avert it. There were two new 
schedules adopted for teachers in Newark—one in 1917 and 
and another in 1919. The 1917 schedule provided an 
increase of the minimum and maximum of assistants in 
elementary schools from $580 to $700 and from $1,100 to 
$1,400 respectively. All other increases were commensurate. 
Dating from September 1, 1918, all except high school 
teachers and principals of elementary schools were advanced 
one step on their respective schedules. The 1919 schedule 
increased the minimum of assistants in elementary schools 
from $700 to $900 and the maximum from $1,400 to $1,500 
with commensurate increases for all others. Special action 
was taken to increase the income of teachers on the lower 
steps of the schedule. Those receiving less than $2,000 were 
given a special as well as the regular schedule increases. 
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The intention was to insure at least $200 additional income 
to as many individuals as the amount of money available 
would permit. Those high school teachers who automatically 
received an increase of $200 were not given a special 
increase; those who automatically received an increase of 
$100 and those on the maximum were given a special 
increase of $100. The increases thus granted proved wholly 
inadequate to meet the needs of the teachers, and they made 
a concerted and united appeal for still further upward 
adjustment of schedules. 


The teachers of Newark through their elected represen- 
tatives, the Schedule Committee of the School and Teacher 
Campaign, presented in the Fall of 1919 to the Board of 
Education these requests: 

(a) A flat increase of $600 next year to the amount received at 

present by each teacher in the system. 

(b) An additional increase or bonus of $200 to be paid on or 

before the first of July, 1920. 
_(c) An increase in the maximum salary for each grade of work 
of $1,000 to be reached in the increase of three or four years. 

(d) Recognition of the principle of equal pay for equal work 

to be fully reached within three or four years. 

(e) A continuance of the present plan of making salary payments 

in ten equal installments. 

(f{) In the revision of the salary schedule, a provision to be 


included that the maximum salary shall be reached in ten 
years’ work. 


Before presenting these requests to the Board the teachers 
had obtained the signatures of 100,000 citizens who favored 
them. Among this number were those of many of the 
largest taxpayers of the city. It was clear that public 
sentiment clearly supported the teachers in their efforts to 
secure more adequate salaries. 


The requests were referred to the Superintendent for his 
consideration, report, and recommendation. After careful 
study of the problem in all its aspects he prepared and 
submitted salary schedules providing an increase of $600 
for each teacher. This sum included the regular salary 
increase provided by existing schedules, for some teachers 
$50, others $100, and still others $200 according to rank. 
The total extra amount necessary to meet the additional 
special increase was $1,149,500. The Superintendent 
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recommended in this preliminary report that requests a, b, 
and c be granted and in a subsequent report recommended 
that d be granted. Request e was unnecessary for it is 
unlawful in New Jersey to change from a ten-month to a 
twelve-month scheme of payment of teachers’ salaries, unless 
the salaries be increased accordingly. The Board of 
Education was granted $834,664 by the Board of School 
Estimate. After careful consideration of the whole problem, 
including the amount of money available, the Board adopted 
resolutions, effective September 1, 1920, to the effect 


(a) That the minimum annual salary for each position 
included in the teachers’ salary schedule be increased $400 
and that such increase be carried through to the maximum 
for each position. 


That in the application of the revised salary schedule each 
member of the educational force coming within its provisions 
be given the benefit of the annual increment to which she 
or he would have been entitled had such revision not been 
made and in addition the benefit of the increase of $400. 


(b) That a bonus of $100 be paid to every member of 
the educational force within the teachers’ salary schedule 
to whom an annual salary is paid, who is such member on 
June 30, 1920, and who has been such member continuously 
since September 1, 1919. 


That the bonus pro-rated on the basis of complete months 
service be paid to every such member whose service began 
after September 1, 1919. 


That substitutes who have been placed upon a monthly 
salary basis be given the benefits of the foregoing provisions. 


(c) That there be included in the budget for the year 
1921-1922 a sum which will at least provide for (1) revision 
of the schedule so that no annual increment shall be less 
than $100; (2) the further revision of the schedule further 
increasing the minimum for each position $200; such’ 
increase to be carried through to the maximum; and (3) 
the adding in general of at least one step to the maximum 
of each position. 
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That there be referred to the sub-committee for further 
consideration in connection with the Schedule for 1921-1922 
the recommendation of the Schedule Committee with 
reference to the granting of an added step of $200 at the 
maximum for those who have attained the maximum and 
possess qualifications in advance of those required for the 
position held. 


(d) That the plan submitted, at the request of this 
Committee, by the Schedule Committee of the School and 
Teacher Campaign Committee, to eliminate existing discrim- 
inations in compensation on the basis of sex be approved 
and that there be included in the budget for 1921-1922 the 
sum required to permit the first step in consummation of 
this plan to be taken. 


It is now generally agreed that the most vital and effective 
force in our national life is the public school. Its efficiency 
must be preserved and must be increased. Democracy is 
safe only when the people are enlightened. Schools must 
be supported for this reason. The dignity and worth of 
teachers must be acknowledged and rewarded in a tangible 
way by paying them as much as people in other professions 
are paid. In this way only can the ablest and the best 
people be retained in the profession. The teachers are more 
important than buildings or educational methods or systems 
or theories. They are the very life of the school. All the 
others are important, they are essential. It is desirable not 
only to pay teachers better salaries, but to recognize the 
fact that more human and more professional methods must 
be used in dealing with them. The Newark Board of 
Education has recognized this by holding conferences with 
teachers and with‘ their representatives, the Academic 
Council. It has sought to improve the conditions under 
which teachers work and to further their interests in every 
way. 


A number of-large cities have in recent years adopted the 
policy of granting leaves of absence without loss of full 
salary to teachers who had served for a stated period. In 
fact, several teachers who had taught in the Newark 
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schools for at least ten years have been granted leave of 
absence for collegiate and professional study with loss of 
substitute’s pay only. Mindful of this fact, at the time the 
salary increases were granted, the Board made the following 
provision for leave of absence of teachers: 


After the year 1920-1921 members of the educational force 
who have served continuously and satisfactorily for a period 
of at least ten years may, under restrictions reasonably to be 
prescribed by rule, be granted a leave of absence for not 
exceeding one year for study and observation.with compensa- 
tion. Such compensation to be the annual salary to which 
the one granted such leave would have been entitled, less 
substitute’s pay ; the deduction for substitute’s pay, however, 
not to exceed in any event one-half of the salary. That 
the one granted such leave shall be required to contract to 
serve the system for three years after the expiry of such 
leave. 


That provision be made for granting like leave of absence 
for rest and recreation, with like compensation to members 
of the educational force who have served continuously and 
satisfactorily for a period of at least twenty years. 


That the operative effect of the foregoing provisions for 
leave of absence for study and observation and rest and 
recreation in any year shall depend (1) on the filing by the 
Superintendent with the Board before January 1 of each 
year of a statement as to the extent, if any, the provisions 
may be given effect without detriment to the system and 
(2) the specific approval by the Board of School Estimate 
of an item in the budget to provide funds for the purposes 
of these provisions. 


The policy thus expressed is one of very great importance 
to pupils and teachers. It will have a tonic effect on the 
teaching body and will prove of great value in stimulating a 
progressive and cooperative spirit throughout the school 
system. 

THE SUPERVISORY STAFF 


Mr. Edgar S. Pitkin, assistant superintendent, in charge 
of all-year, alternating, and summer schools resigned -his 
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position, September 1, 1919, to accept the office of Assistant 
Commissioner of Education of New Jersey. Mr. Pitkin 
was unusually well fitted for the work of supervising 
all-year and alternating schools, having been principal of one 
of the first all-year schools and principal of the first alter- 
nating school established in the city. Huis experience in the 
organization and management of these schools afforded him 
a knowledge of detail of special value. Both as principal 
and as superintendent he demonstrated executive ability of 
a high order. He was reliable in judgment, energetic, 
enthusiastic, forward looking, and able to secure the’ 
cooperation of all with whom he worked. His departure 
was a loss to the schools. 


The supervisory staff was composed at the time of Mr. 
Pitkin’s resignation, of four assistant superintendents in 
charge of elementary, special, intermediate, and secondary 
schools, one assistant superintendent of vocational education; 
twenty-two supervisors of music, art, manual training, 
domestic art, domestic science, penmanship; one supervisor 
in charge of Binet schools; one, of evening schools; one of 
kindergartens and first grades. 


The duties of the supervisory staff are defined in a general 
way only by the rules of the Board of Education, found in 
the Annual Report for the year 1913-1914. The duties of 
supervisors are those customarily performed by the same 
officers in all progressive school systems of the country. 
Each director of a so-called special subject supervises it in 
the high schools and directs his assistants who do the same 
kind of work in the other schools. The specific duties of 
the assistant superintendents are: 


(a) To inspect and supervise a designated number of 
schools as to the condition of the property, classification of 
pupils, condition of textbooks, quality of instruction, 
character of management, and all matters pertaining to the 
welfare of the schools. 

(b). To prepare reports on schools, teachers, principals ; 
to make recommendations for licensing and for promotion 
or non-promotion of teachers; to rate teachers twice a year. 
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(c) To hold conferences of given grades of all schools, 
or meetings in schools, personal conferences in schools or 
at the office with teachers. To demonstrate methods of 
teaching in classrooms. 


(d) To prepare examination papers for the semi-annual 
tests. 


Each assistant superintendent has assigned to him duties 
not connected with the visitation of classes and schools. 
One has the editorial work on various publications issued 
by and for the school system; another, the management of 
the Department of Reference and Research; a third, charge 
of summer schools; a fourth, charge of the Public Lecture 
System, the School Museum, and the Department of Visual 
Instruction. The vocational assistant superintendent has no 
regular duties connected with the elementary schools except 
such as may be assigned to him temporarily by the Superin- 
tendent. He supervises the shop classes in the technical 
high schools. He has, also by assignment of the Superin- 
tendent of Schools, the responsibility of organizing a depart- 
ment of Vocational Guidance and of the daytime Americani- 
zation work. 


The question may be asked: “Has Newark a larger 
number of assistant superintendents and supervisors for her 
elementary and high schools than other cities of her class?” 
The answer may be found by a study of tables recently 
compiled by the Department of Research of the city of Los 
Angeles, California. To secure this information a question- 
naire was sent to forty cities. Twenty-six replied in such 
form that the following comparisons are possible: 
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ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENTS 
Average Daily 
Ass’t Sup’ts Attendance 
City Employed High and Elem. Ratio 
He Chitagow ser aes a 287,729 71,932 
2. Cleveland ............ 6 98,406 16,401 
Ss teri sOnis ae se 5 80,616 16,123 
4. Los Angeles........ + 64,784 16,196 
Si) Newarkib art 4 56,841 14,210 
6. Milwaukee .......... 4 48,620 12.155 
7. Minneapolis ........ 5 48,120 9,624 
8. San Francisco.... 5 45,937 9,187 
Ore GIN Citag ant ae i 39,739 19,869 
10. Kansas 4City.2-= 2 37,728 18,864 
11. Indianapolis ........ 0 35,2623 sen ee Bes 
12. Seaitlene ere s 33,904 11,301 
5 Portland ose 2 Sighs 15,863 
14. Providence .......... 3 29,929 9,976 
15> Golumbus sees 2 26,497 13,248 
16. New Haven........ 3 24,869 8,289 
TA 2Atlantac se eee Ax 1 24,648 24,648 
18. Worcester  .......... 3 22,561 7,520 
19. Louisville ............ 5 22,316 4,463 
20. Salt Lake City: 0 BZ 16Goe 9 = Wee: 
JADEN BEN Axis ay pon ak tenes 0 ZL GOR SS ae ees 
Z2eRichmiond ee 3 19,522 6,507 
23. san Antonio.....-.. 1 16,380 16,380 
24. Grand Rapids...... 1 15,991 15,991 
25S pokane sae 1 15,000 15,000 
Zoe Lrentotie. os see 1 13,042 13,042 
Summary 

Over: 24.000 sinner: Z 10 to 14,000 

20 6°24, O00 ee 0 5 to 9,000 

1540719, 000 cee ewes 9 0 to 4,000 

Total 


(3 not reporting) 


Median 14,500 


Ass’t Sup’ts 
Entitled 
to Employ 


19 
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Assuming that 15,000 units of average daily attendance is a fair 
figure per assistant superintendent, a possible scale might be as 


follows = 


Upto 15,000 average daily attendance 1 ass’t supt. 


16 to 31,000 3 

32 to 47,000 ry ss 
48 to 64,000 zi ry 
65 to 80,000 t +5 
81 to 100,000 ue . 


ON un & GW DO 


It is clear that supervision by assistant superintendents in Newark 


has not been ex 
standard justifies. 


cessive. 


Four is the number which a common 


| 
a 
i 


GAMES IN ROBERT TREAT GYMNASIUM (BOYS) 
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ELEMENTARY SUPERVISORS AND ASSISTANTS 


No. Sup’rs 
and Elementary Number 
Assistants Average Daily Entitled to 
City Employed Attendance Ratio Employ 
PeeRe iON eek 4 257,456 64,364 112 
2. Cleveland ::...:...... 54 79;757 1,477 Rh 
DaesterliOUls...2:...2 30 71,601 2,045 31 
4. Los Angeles........ 50 53,433 1,068 23 
eenINe@Wark)...-....:.c.- ff Plt AS 2,369 Iie 
6. Milwaukee .......... 8 43,481 5,435 19 
7. Minneapolis ........ 10 39,670 3,967 17 
8. San Francisco.... 8 41,712 5,214 18 
mee ancinnati 2.58. 5 35,261 7,052 15 
10. Kansas City........ 8 32,379 4,047 14 
11. Indianapolis. ...... 6 30,178 5,029 13 
le 2 a ne 13 28,307 Z)s7 12 
Brtetrortidnd 0) 2.2. .25. iZ 26,076 2173 11 
14. Providence ........ 24 26,987 1,124 WZ 
Pe commbus: .....-.:.. 10 17,486 1,748 8 
16. New Haven........ 26 21,400 1,783 9 
Deemer teatita cs Ss re 21,706 3,102 9 
18. Worcester .......... 9 19,659 2,184 9 
Pe eouisville :........... 7 19,442 2,777 8 
meals aie City... 15 19,174 1,278 8 
ee AVUON:. <...ccece5e 7 19,000 2,714 8 
Ze RACHINONIG —2-.2.2.- 10 15,884 1,588 7 
23. San Antonio........ 5 13,873 2,774 6 
24. Grand Rapids... 17 13,384 787 6 
Poo KANG Ls. 2, Ff 12,129 1732 5 
ee LE renton.» i... 10 10,893 1,089 5 
Summary 

ROTEL WO ae ee ic 1 ATOM DOU wa: 2 
PEO OO ec ice 1 AN OTE ALD oe a 8 
rey NM 0 Tete 2, Glare tat,” 9 
Rhee ONO) Foods te 3 bess-thanrt 000 32 1 
Rey ON te 1 — 
pig d Weer se ees ahs rk 26 


Median 2,375 


Taking 2,300 as an approximate working ratio, the quotients show 
that Newark and one other city have the distinction of employing 
the number of supervisors to which a reasonable standard entitles 
them. 


The work of the supervisory corps deserves commenda- 
tion. As a rule the members are overburdened, but they 
cheerfully accept and carry the load. Miss Margaret 
McCloskey, the general supervisor, has the kindergartens 
and 1B grades of the whole city. The city is large, the 
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classes many, the time for visitation five and one-quarter 
hours daily. She can visit each school but once in five 
months, and some not as often. To do so much work is a 
difficult feat. Mr. J. Wilmer Kennedy has prepared a 
number of leaflets in connection with the study of Newark 
in the schools and has done much editorial work in addition 
to his regular duties. Mr. Arthur G. Balcom has accom- 
plished remarkable results in a short time in the Department 
of Visual Instruction. Mr. Elmer K. Sexton has had 
charge of school savings banks and of the sale of thrift 
stamps. He also has charge of all the school inventories of 
text books and educational supplies; oversees the transfer 
of books from one school to another; and visés all book 
orders of the principals. During the past year he has saved 
the city $8,296.89 by eliminations from these orders. In 
this manner it would be possible to enumerate further 
excellent additional service on the part of every member 
of the supervisory staff. 

Supervisors are subject to criticism as are teachers. 
There seems to be a disposition, evidenced in speeches of 
teachers in conventions, to resent the presence of super- 
visors. This is a part of the democratic movement in the 
schools and will ebb as the tide. The main objection is the 
rating system. It is safe to assume that the capable and 
successful teacher has no cause for complaint against the 
official records or ratings that it is necessary to keep in a 
large school system. The time has arrived for clear thinking 
rather than sentiment and misdirected and false sympathy 
in regard to the matter of rating teachers. The administra- 
tion of a school system requires these official records of the 
teachers’ success. A teacher may have the highest possible 
credentials and be a failure in the classroom. Qualifications 
are only presumptive evidence of success. The real evidence 
is in the class work. This evidence of success is obtained 
through class visitation, by conference with the other super- 
visors, and by conference with the principal who should 
know the permanent attitude of the teacher toward his 
pupils and his work, the promotion records of his class, the 
conditions of classification with which the teacher must deal, 
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the punctuality and regularity of his attendance, and all 
other details which are pertinent. It may be possible to 
underrate a teacher for a term but not for a decade. 
Through the years teachers are classified correctly as 
inevitably as are the children.'’ The rating is a record of 
the process of classification. For the good of all it is desir- 
able that cooperation and harmony shall prevail and. that 
the rating system shall not be either misrepresented on the 
one side or abused on the other. 


‘EVENING SCHOOLS 


The evening schools have been for many years not merely 
an adjunct but an important part of the school system, 
affording excellent opportunities for educational advance- 
ment. They have definite courses of study. The training 
given in shop and drafting room approaches trade standards. 
Manual training is taught in the elementary schools. Study 
classes, both for high and elementary day school pupils, are 
maintained. There are, also, classes for foreign-born 
students in which they may be taught English and be trained 
for American citizenship; classes that prepare for entrance 
to professional schools; classes for the deaf and for pupil 
nurses; community classes for foreign-born men and 
women; classes in speech correction, in printing, plumbing, 
and sheet metal work for apprentices at, the trades, in auto- 
mobile repairing, in electroplating, in ship construction and 
blue print reading for shipyard workers, in art instruction 
and physical training for day teachers. The aim has been 
and is to provide every possible opportunity for workers 
who seek educational advantages. ; 


Dating from 1913 there has been a great loss in the attend- 
ance in these schools, due, first, to a change in the school 
law which made attendance voluntary. Boys and girls who 
had completed the fifth grade and were over fourteen years 
of age could obtain “age and schooling certificates” which 
legally entitled them to go to work without further school- 
ing. Prior to the enactment of the law, children were 
allowed to go to work provided they attended evening 
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classes. The change was an advantage from one viewpoint — 
and a disadvantage from another—it removed from the 
schools indifferent pupils, leaving those who were ambitious 
and earnest, but it set adrift a large number whose education 
was very deficient. The enrollment in the classes for the 
foreign-born fell from 4,200 at the opening of the war to 
1,250 during the winter just passed. The great demand for 
labor caused the younger pupils in the schools to take jobs 
for which they received high wages. Other causes for the 
reduced attendance of the last few years have been the 
epidemic of influenza, severe winter weather, and the 
restrictions placed upon day school pupils in the matter of 
~ night school attendance. Although the total attendance has 
decreased, the number graduating from the elementary 
evening schools has remained about the same. ‘The statistics 
of 1914-1915 show the number of graduating classes to have 
been 31; there were 28 last year, indicating that although 
the number of students decreased those that remained were 
of good staying quality; glad to avail themselves of the 
chance to secure an education. The more worthy. pupils 
have not been greatly affected by the unsettled conditions 
which have prevailed. 

The domestic art and domestic science classes were not 
well patronized notwithstanding extraordinary efforts to 
make them serviceable. The shop classes were well attended. 
Better work is done in these classes each succeeding year. 
In the elementary schools much emphasis is placed upon the 
study of blue prints. While it is not possible for young 
pupils to do very satisfactory work in mechanical drawing, 
great interest has been awakened in the drawings connected 
with the shop work in hand. This preliminary trade train- 
ing is of great value. 

The failure of- effort to secure persistent attendance in 
the evening schools was well illustrated in the case of the 
salesmanship classes established at the Robert Treat School 
last year. The teachers were carefully selected; the course 
was planned by experts; the active interest and cooperation 
of the managers of the principal department stores were 
given. The students were assured by the managers that 
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success in the classes would lead to promotion. The enroll- 
ment was over 60. There were two classes meeting four 
nights a week. Toward the end of the term the attendance 
decreased 75 per cent. so that consolidation of classes was 
necessary. One small group meeting two nights a week 
finished the course. Many young people want immediate 
rewards in the way of increased wages and they can get 
jobs so easily without training that they conclude there is 
no reason for taking a course which requires application 
and extra work. 


The subjects which hold the pupils best in the high schools 
are bookkeeping, stenography, millinery, dressmaking, and 
typewriting. These are very definite: progress is immediate 
and evident. As a rule they attract a superior grade of 
student. During the last three years the trend in attendance 
has been toward preparation for business positions rather 
than the professions and government service. This is shown 
by the increase in attendance upon the classes named and 
decrease in the civil service and state examination classes. 
These classes have been maintained, although small. 


There is occasionally a strong plea made that credit 
should be given for night high school work, because high 
school credits are necessary to secure the right to practice 
pharmacy and to register as nurse. It is claimed, also, that 
there are many persons who desire to prepare for the profes- 
sional schools who could do so by means of night school 
attendance, if they could secure credit. They can now 
attend night school to prepare for the state examinations to 
enter professional schools, but cannot secure credit for the 
work done. The desirability of favorable action has been 
urged upon the State Department of Education. 


The standard of measure is 120 sixty-minute hours, or its 
equivalent, for subjects requiring outside preparation for 
recitation; for subjects which do not require such outside 
preparation, such as shop work and-drawing, half credit is 
given or double the number of hours is required. A 
minimum of 76 credits is required for a high school diploma. 
For a four-year course a minimum of 19 credits must be 
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earned a year. The time could be arranged by having the 
evening high schools open for thirty-two weeks, five nights 
a week, each session to have three recitation periods of 
forty-five minutes each. The schools would need to begin 
work at 7:15 and they ought not to continue it beyond 9:30. 
To meet the lack of study periods, pupils unable to make 
preparation out of school could carry two major subjects a 
term instead of four as in the day high school or the three 
possible according to the plan. It would take a long time 
to secure a high school education this way. A solution of 
the problem should be found. The experiment of increasing 
the number of hours a school is in session might be tried. 
Instead of having sessions from 7:15 to 9:30 the hours 
could be from 4:30 to 9:30 p. m. Teachers could be 
employed, each for two hours as at present, but for service 
at different hours instead of all in the same hours. Pupils 
could come and go at different times instead of all at one 
time. Five hours for five days a week would provide recita- 
tion and study hours so that evening high school work could 
be made to count as day high school work. Pupils could 
even stay all the time, taking supper in the school lunch 
room. ‘The real question is whether there would be enough 
demand to warrant such an experiment. 


The following excerpts from the report of Mr. Arthur 
V. Taylor, Supervisor of Evening Schools, constitute an 
excellent over-view of the evening schools: 


Vocational Classes 


The extent to which practical training for various occupations 
has been developed in the evening schools is not as widely appre- 
ciated as it should be. At the Fawcett School, enrolling 1,412 pupils, 
all but seventy-five are employed during the day,—a large proportion 
equipping themselves for better service in the industries in which 
they are now wage-earners, and others fitting themselves for other 
vocations. While the aim is to meet the efficiency standards of the 
trades, the higher purpose of the training is to develop thoughtful 
workers—workers who will put their brains into their handiwork. 
This is true of all the instruction; it aims to develop the pupil’s 
individuality as well as to train him. In jewelry design and manu- 
facture, architectural and mechanical drawing, commercial adver- 
tising, art study and decorative design the study of underlying 
principles is always preeminent. That this is not done at the expense 
of practical efficiency is shown in the standard of the costume 
designing and illustrating classes; so successful has been the 
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co-ordinating of these subjects that some of the pupils have secured 
positions with fashion publications while yet pursuing their training 
at school. 


Similar recognition of the value of evening training has been 
given to the plumbing course at East Side High School. After 
considerable investigation and somewhat conservative deliberation 
the officials of the Plumbers’ Union'thave agreed to allow two terms 
of school work to count as a year of apprenticeship training. 


An innovation at the Vocational School for Apprentices has been 
the automobile class. It was well instructed; it gave a training that 
was sure of substantial wage returns, for the demand for skilled 
workmen in this liné is heavy. It was invigorating to listen to the 
discussions of the “quiz class’ where possible difficulties with the 
gasoline motor were threshed out, always on the rational basis. 


At the same school an excellent plan for arousing and sustaining 
interest was first tried out experimentally and then regularly estab- 
lished. Frequent assemblies were held at which moving pictures of 
different industries were shown. It is a matter of significance that 
the principal had no difficulty in securing the films without charge; 
it is a sign that far-sighted business men see the value of gaining 
the interest of young men in the picturesque side of vocations; it is 
a token of the cooperative spirit that the employer is increasingly 
showing toward the employee—a spirit that marks the tendency 
toward a better understanding between capital and labor. 


Special Classes 


The field of the evening classes in speech-reading was extended 
last term by the addition of a class composed of former pupils of 
the School for the Deaf. The results attained by these young men 
who had been trained in lip-reading from early youth were little 
short of marvelous. All of them were deaf, congenitally, or had 
become so in babyhood. Yet they have become so proficient in 
reading lips and in the use of their vocal organs that it is difficult 
to realize from casual observation of the more expert ones that they 
are abnormal. I carried on an extended conversation with one of 
these young men on naturalization procedure, in which he had no 
difficulty in understanding the somewhat technical vocabulary that 
was necessarily used and in which he expressed his ideas clearly 
and intelligently. When it was learned that the members of this 
class wished to join an evening gymnasium class the supervisor was 
pleased to place them at Barringer gymnasium where, as he after- 
wards was informed, they participated in the full program of 
exercises together with their more normal fellows. 


The longer established classes for adults—men and women who 
have had no training in speech-reading, save what they have 
received in evening school, do not show the finished results that 
appear in the class just referred to. But they do learn the art, 
though to varying degrees of proficiency. Probably the enjoyment 
of the spirit of kinship is a considerable item to these men and 
women. The deaf are clannish and these pupils find much enjoy- 
ment in talking together without the embarrassment that is apt to 
attend conversation with people of normal hearing sense. Their 
organization, The League for the Hard of Hearing, is still active. 
It is affiliated with a national society and its members are in close 
touch with a sister chapter in New York. Its present ambition is 
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to raise a fund that will enable them to conduct club rooms that 
will be the headquarters for the deaf and hard of hearing in 
Newark. The proceeds of a fair last winter gave them a substantial 
start in this direction. Another of their aims is to do something 
definite to draw into the evening classes or their League, or into 
both, a much larger number of members; their wish is in particular 
to help socially those deaf persons who are not in prosperous circum- 
stances. The spirit of the organization is admirable and their 
practical accomplishment has proved of material worth. 


The range of the class in speech correction is, as yet, rather 
limited, being confined almost entirely to day pupils. To extend the 
usefulness of its training a specialized kind of advertising is needed; 
the general circular does not meet the case. The teacher has been 
requested to do what she can to extend information about the 
nature of the training offered. Undoubtedly there are many pro- 
fessional and business men and women who need such help but who 
do not know of the existence of this evening class. The pupils who 
‘do attend receive appreciable help in the correction of speech defects. 
A high school pupil who was formerly a confirmed stammerer has 
now no evident defect except an occasional deliberateness of enun- 
ciation that is hardly noticeable. The value of the course is beyond 
question. More should accept its advantages. 


The gymnasiums have been affected but little by the conditions 
that have affected the other departments of the evening schools. 
While the chief purpose is to give physical training to the pupils, 
the recreational and social features are prominent. In a large sense 
they are all social centers. That they are well attended by day 
pupils is no objection in one respect: they are a means by which the 
growing generation is better prepared for their life work. 


Classes for the Foreign Born 


The plans for Americanization work included conferences with a 
number of men of influence in the foreign settlements of the city, 
with the Director of the War Camp Community Service who had 
shown a practical interest in this branch of evening school instruc- 
tion, and with the committee of the Contemporary which 
specializes in the Americanization of foreign-born women. 
The usual local advertising was also done by those principals who 
are interested in this service. Also, the supervisor called in person 
at two large factories where there are many aliens employed and 
where there was reason to believe that the employers were not 
indifferent to the welfare of such employees. 


The newly organized Division of Citizenship, of the Bureau of 
Naturalization, has displayed an enthusiasm that is inspiring. Its 
frequent circulars and manifold literature bespeak the highest 
success when it shall have absorbed a bit more of the wisdom that 
comes from wide and practical experience. Through its agency 
useful circulars on citizenship procedure were distributed among 
the teachers and leaflets containing simple lessons on occupational 
topics were made available for use in the classrooms. It also placed 
at our disposal a supply of certificates to be awarded to the pupils 
who met the set requirements. These certificates were of two 
grades :—The Proficiency Certificates for those pupils who had their 
first papers and who showed a commendable interest and progress 
in their classroom work as well as a satisfactory attendance; The 
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Graduate Certificates for those pupils who were already citizens or 
who had become naturalized while attending evening classes. About 
175 of the former were awarded at the close of the term, and 55 of 
the latter were awarded late in June with appropriate ceremony. That 
the giving of the certificates is appreciated is indicated by the keen 
interest which the pupils show in them. 


Statistics show that there were 956 men and 297 women enrolled. 
Nearly 80 per cent. were under thirty years of age; only 52 were 
over forty years of age. Twenty-six different races were repre- 
sented by the pupils, Italians preponderating with 580, Russians 
being next with 201. There was a marked falling off in the number 
of Lithuanians and Greeks. 


The small number of women enrolled should not pass without 
comment. There are obvious reasons why women would find it more 
difficult to give time for evening study than the men; the demands 
of household duties, in the case of wives, and dressmaking and 
millinery requirements for others may well account for some of the 
discrepancy. But, aside from these essentially feminine reasons, it 
is evident that special stimulus to attend school is needed more in 
the case of the women than of the men. That they will respond tc 
special appeals is shown in the attendance of “personally conducted” 
classes that were organized at McKinley School and at Bohemian 
Hall. It is clear that, in times when ignorance of English is not 
an obstacle to obtaining well-paying positions the necessity of learn- 
ing the language is not felt; as to citizenship, matrimony is the 
easier method. 


Attempts to form factory classes have not met with encourage- 
ment. The first steps were taken last term in two instances. In 
both, the enthusiasm of the employers became cold, to such an 
extent that it was inadvisable to press the matter further. The 
times are undoubtedly unpropitious for much progress in this type 
of Americanization work, from the viewpoint of both employer and 
employee. 


That enthusiasm alone is insufficient to carry this kind of educa- 
tion to full fruition was shown in an experience with classes 
organized at the request of the educational committee of the 
Garment Makers’ Union. Plans were carefully laid in a conference 
with its director; a course of classroom instruction and lectures was 
mapped out; a special evening was set aside for physical training; 
the best available teachers were selected. And yet, the numbers 
dwindled from three classes, numbering 76, to one small group of 
less than a dozen which eventually became a total casualty—this 
under the inspiration of an organization which exerted more than 
ordinary influence over its members. It is additional evidence of 
the condition with which those acquainted with the evening school 
field are thoroughly familiar. Offering opportunity is easy; to 
induce people to accept it is not easy. 


Last term was the first in nine years that evening appointments 
at the Naturalization offices were not granted for the filing of first 
paper applications. It is regrettable that this was the case, for there 
were many pupils who would have taken out their first papers had 
the usual courtesy been extended. Of course, the position may be 
taken that American citizenship is worthy of every sacrifice of time 
and money, and that applicants for the honor should be willing to 
lose their wages for the time necessary for filing their applications. 
The distinction should be made, however, between avoidable 
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obstacles in the mechanical procedure of naturalization and the 
placing of a high standard for citizenship attainment. The former 
should be made as simple and as convenient as possible; the latter 
might well be made more stringent. Men have taken time from 
their work—with resultant loss of wages—to file their applications, 
only to find that on that day applications were not received; 
apparently well justified complaints of brusque treatment at the 
Naturalization office have not been uncommon; the necessity of 
appearing with two witnesses for final examination and for taking 
the oath of allegiance in court, often with long delays, works a 
financial hardship. There is little.doubt that the present procedure 
could, without much difficulty, be simplified in such a way as to 
remove the obstacles and to enhance the dignity of the naturalization 
steps. Through the kindness of the Clerk of the United States Dis- 
trict Court, arrangements have been made for evening appointments 
during the evening school session for 1920-21. 

Other means for the encouragement of our people from other 
lands to become citizens readily suggest themselves. An urgent 
need is some central agency to coordinate the various organizations 
that are at work in this field. Team work is needed. It is 
especially important that the services of men and women of foreign 
birth be enlisted; what may be accomplished by such co-operation 
is seen in the results attained by the Americanization committee of 
the Contemporary Club by adding foreign-born women to their 
membership. Efforts should be made to show our alien people what 
America stands for. It is of little use to try to give such a message 
in English. It is the man who does not understand our language 
who most needs the information and the inspiration. There are men 
in Newark with the ability and the will to aid in this way among 
the different race elements of our people. And this brings us back 
to the original thesis: some one directing agency is necessary. The 
evening school administration is so limited in function that it can do 
little more than to act as a receptive agent; it can do but little 
field work; the Y. M. C. A. has its own field and acts independently 
of the evening schools; the Contemporary Club has shown a mag- 
nificent spirit which would welcome practical advice and direction; 
the Rotarians have shown a disposition to use their enthusiasm in 
the Americanization field; the various societies that are composed 
of foreign-born membership are doing much valuable work among 
their people. All these forces should be utilized as a unit, in a 
definite way and with a common and intelligent purpose. 


AMERICANIZATION 

The field for Americanization may be divided into two 
parts, one for children and one for adults. That for 
children has been ploughed, harrowed, and seeded in a very 
thorough and a very satisfactory manner. In fact the 
harvest is abundant. The field for adults is rocky and yields 
little after much effort has been spent in attempts at 
cultivation. 


The schools of Newark have on their rolls the names of 
thousands of children born in other lands or whose parents 
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were born in other lands. Orfeegchool has an enrollment of 
several thousand composed entiréBy of such children while 
all the schools in the neighborhood“ ate largely of the same 
nationality. Only a few of the schools ok the city have an 
enrollment composed largely of childrén, born of several 
generations of native born Americans. — “Even in these 
schools may be found some whose families are’ not yet fully 
Americanized. But lovers of America need liye no fear 
for the future of these children. They study ‘American 
history and the biographies of American heroes with zeal, 
thereby acquiring the American viewpoint, Amefican 
loyalty, and pride in American achievement. Community. 
Civics centres their attention upon proper conditions of 
living in the city. The work in domestic science and 
domestic art is influential in the homes to an appreciable 
degree. One school has influenced the dress of the children 
considerably. Another school has by means of a large doll 
called Genevieve taught a whole neighborhood valuable 
lessons in personal hygiene. Genevieve was as large as a 
two-year-old. She was dressed each morning in clean 
garments in the classroom and put to bed for the day. This 
gave the teacher an excellent opportunity for object lessons 
in the care of beds, in cleanliness of the person, and in the 
proper garments to wear and the care that should be given 
them. Some child was allowed to take Genevieve home for 
the night. She was returned the next day, and the lessons 
were repeated. Genevieve’s laundry bill was paid from a 
fund donated for the purpose. The results of this experi- 
ment were so satisfactory that it made clear the principle 
that Americanization must include not only the acquisition 
of American ideals but the formation of American habits. 
At the Montgomery School, particularly, there has been 
work in Americanization of great value. The principal, 
Mr. Thomas K. McClelland, believes that most good can be 
accomplished in school government, not by any scheme of 
self-government, but through clubs actuated by a cooperative 
spirit, thereby exemplifying a cardinal, democratic principle. 
Many clubs have been organized in this school. The teaching 
staff has given volunteer service after school hours in the 
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way of guidance through conferences. Each club has a 
faculty adviser, but the pupils themselves have charge of 
the government and management of the clubs. The purpose 
is to develop through practice a sense of responsibility for 
school and community welfare. These clubs, among other 
responsibilities, have that of furnishing programs for the 
school assemblies—the Orchestra Club furnishes music, the 
Debating Club debates questions of general interest to the 
student body, such as “Shall examinations be retained?” 
“Is the all-year school desirable?” These debates develop 
skill in expression, in marshalling thought, in ease and poise 
of manner in public speaking, and they influence powerfully 
the public opinion of the school. 

Among the other clubs may be found the Glee Club, the 
Dramatic Club, Girls’ Handwork Club, Folk Dancing Club. 
The Boys’ Physical Development Club has for its purpose 
muscular development and the- physical efficiency of its 
members. Great enthusiasm is aroused and is utilized in 
the gymnasium and athletic work of the school. The play- 
grounds in this section of the city also have a number of 
clubs and there are many private clubs among the young 
people. It is a very congested section and the club is a 
necessity because of living conditions. Many of the gradu- 
ates of the school are members of the “neighborhood”’ clubs. 
They keep in touch with the schools; in fact, some of the 
clubs hold their meetings in the school building. “They 
have shown their interest by offering medals for their 
younger brothers and sisters, still pupils in the school, to 
compete for in various contests. 

The foregoing illustrates the methods of instruction for 
Americanization in use in the schools and may be 
summarized under the following heads: reading, study, 
discussion, illustration, participation in welfare organiza- 
tions, assumption and discharge of responsibility for the 
general good. They make clear that Americanization is and 
must be more than merely learning the English language; 
more than passing resolutions emphasizing the need of good 
citizenship; more than a mere knowledge of American 
institutions and ideals. To teach the subjects of study well 
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will not alone produce good citizens. The pupils must serve 
for the common good or act as good citizens do. The war 
activities demonstrated the tremendous latent talent and 
ability of the children and made evident the advisability of 
permitting these talents and abilities to have full opportunity 
for exercise. | 


The methods of discipline as well as the methods of 
instruction contribute much to the desired result. They 
develop a spirit of self-respect, self-reliance, self-restraint, 
and of tolerance and good-will towards others. The stimu- 
lation of the school is effective in creating standards of 
American life, conduct, and character. The children respond 
as the needle to the pole. There need be no concern felt 
for the result of the school influence upon the children, and 
in fact ultimately upon the parents themselves, though 
necessarily to a limited extent. 


The Americanization work for adults is not so encourag- 
ing. That done in the evening schools is most worth-while, 
but it is confined to those who seek it. A most earnest 
effort has been made to affect the great mass which need it 
so greatly and which constitutes the menace to the best 
interests of our democratic life. One of the chief difficulties 
is the timidity and the sensitiveness of the foreign-born who 
have been made to feel that Americans consider them 
inferior. The opprobrious names applied to them sting. 
The older ones feel they are not so well dressed as natives, 
and they shrink from contact or association with them. We 
have sent teachers to the foreign born adults in their own 
neighborhoods instead of requesting them to come to the 
school. We have sent teachers into the factories where 
they work. Neither plan has met with success. The results 
hardly justify the expense, nor do they show that the plan 
is the right one to follow. 


It appears that Americanization of adults is so important, 
and so necessary to the public weal that it should be 
considered a problem in education for which public funds 
may be expended to show American standards in a very 
concrete way; that is, the laboratory and not the lecture 
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method should be used. If it may legally be done, the first 
act of the educational authorities should be to exemplify 
American standards of living. Flats or houses should be 
rented in the localities where the foreign-born live. They 
should be furnished and managed according to the wage 
scale of the people in the neighborhood. They should be 
models of cleanliness and good taste, for good taste may be 
shown in poverty as well as in affluence. The teachers in 
these ‘“‘American Houses” should be persons able to secure 
the good-will and confidence of the foreign-born, able to 
instruct them in all ways in which they need leadership. 
In this way some progress may be made. 

The cooperation of the Street Department of the city 
government might be secured to the end that the congested 
neighborhoods might be kept clean and free from litter and 
filth. Perhaps the night collection of garbage, rubbish, and 
ashes might be introduced so the surroundings would be 
more wholesome and lead to greater self-respect. The 
conditions of living might even be made attractive with the 
cooperation of all the forces that touch the life of the 
foreign-born. The example of cooperation cited is but a 
type. Similar assistance should be obtained from the 
Department of Public Health and from all Social Welfare 
organizations. The directing agency would be the Depart- 
ment of Americanization of the school system on a par with 
the Department of Physical Education or of Vocational 
Education. If this were the plan, the teaching of English 
and other phases of instruction including American propa- 
ganda would be easy and would be reasonably successful. 

The possibilities are so great that it would require much 
space to enumerate them. Even to those only casually 
familiar with the problem, many will be apparent at once. 
Without such advantage and organization as this, all 
Americanization work for adults must continue to be largely 
theory and unrealizable dreams. 


COURSE IN DEMOCRACY AND PATRIOTISM 


The Course of Study in Democracy and Patriotism, 
Monograph No. 1, was prepared by a committee of thirty 
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leading teachers,, whose labors and cooperation were greatly 
appreciated. The result of their labors has met with very 
general approval. The aim of the course is to suggest 
appropriate material to supplement the various courses of © 
study and to use in the schgol assemblies. Its avowed 
purpose is American propaganda to the end that children 
may realize the position of moral leadership which America 
holds because of her ideals and her activities. She fought 
the World War, as she did the Spanish and the Civil War, 
for human rights. A knowledge of this fact and all it 
implies must make for better citizenship and for more 
devoted loyalty of her sons and daughters, native or 
adopted. 


The World War has created new conditions and new 
values. The old order passes, and with it much subject 
matter that has been taught in the schools. Other subject 
matter must be introduced and the whole vitalized by the 
new resolution which the war has developed. During the 
coming year the content of all courses of study will be 
revised by committees appointed for the purpose. They 
will be inspired by the same spirit that made the Course of 
Democracy and Patriotism so acceptable and so serviceable. 


ALL-YEAR SCHOOLS 


The Webster, Monteith, and Cleveland schools, each 
located in congested sections of the city, were made all-year 
schools, dating from September 1, 1919. The over-crowded 
conditions within these schools and the fact that each sum- 
mer a large number of their pupils enrolled in their 
respective summer schools justified the change in organiza- 
tion. The principals of all three schools report very favor- 
ably upon the new plan. One of them says, “Judging from 
the comments of several parents I should say that they 
welcome the innovation heartily, for I have heard nothing 
but expressions of gratitude and appreciation of the plan.” 

The Central Commercial and Manual Training High 
School was made an all-year high school dating from 
December 1, 1919. The adjustment of the school has there- 
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fore been in progress for several months,—the first class 
graduating under the new plan in August, 1920. 


The all-year elementary schools: graduated pupils at the 
end of November, February, May, and August. Those 
graduated in August entered the high schools in September 
without any special provision being made for them. Those 
graduated in May did not enter high school until September. 
Those graduated in November and February entered high 
schools where special classes were organized for them. 
They were permitted to study two subjects with two recita- 
tions in each every day. By this plan the pupils were held 
until the regular dates for organizing high school classes, 
namely, the first of February and the first of September. 
The plan was merely a makeshift and was unsatisfactory. 
This maladjustment between the all-year elementary schools 
and the high schools may now be righted. 


The fact that there were eight elementary schools organ- 
ized as all-year schools made necessary an all-year high 
school, 1f graduates of the elementary all-year schools were 
to be accommodated satisfactorily in the high schools. There 
are not now enough graduates of all-year schools to maintain 
a high school so that the all-year high school will need to 
receive pupils graduated from the regular elementary 
schools at the end of January. These pupils enter February 
1, but the all-year term is from March 1. They must then — 
be kept in separate groups from February 1 to May 1 and 
May 1 to August 1, when they will drop out and in Septem- 
ber will be assimilated into the regular groups. 


Hitherto, -the minimum number of weeks constituting a 
high school year acceptable to the state has been thirty-eight. 
Representatives of the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion have assured the Superintendent that a thirty-six-week 
year, if adopted in Newark for an all-year high school, will 
be recommended to the State Board of Education and 
undoubtedly will be approved by that authority. 


The plan embodies these features: 


(a) The work now done in thirty-eight or forty weeks 
in any subject of study will be done in thirty-six weeks. 


MADE FOR SCHOOL BAZAAR BY PUPILS IN PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR GRADES 


MADE FOR SCHOOL BAZAAR BY PUPILS OF THE HIGH SCHOOLS 
AND EIGHTH GRADES 
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The less important topics are eliminated from the subject 
matter and less time is taken for tests and examinations. 


(b) The thirty-six weeks are divided into three terms of 
twelve weeks each. There are four terms a year. For the 
last year the specific time was: .. 


lst term—Sept. 4 to Nov. 


Se aun, GS SE a See 12 weeks+2 days’ vacation 
2nd term—Dec. 1, 1919, to 
OS SA oe As | 12 weeks+-1 week 2 days’ vacation 
3rd term—Mar. 1, 1920, to 
Apt Wt OE BASE ae 12 weeks+1 week vacation 
4th term—May 31, 1920, 
fa Ainge 20,°1920 occ: 12 weeks+2 weeks 4 days’ summer vacation 
1 ht eee 48 weeks+4 weeks and 4 days 


Time for study is 48 weeks. To this add 2 days of the 
Thanksgiving vacation, 1 week 2 days of the Christmas 
vacation, 1 week of the Easter vacation, and 2 weeks 4 days 
of the summer vacation. The result is 52 weeks 4 days. In 
1919 the schools were opened September 4; in 1920, Septem- 
ber 8. This accounts for the 4 days added to the 52 weeks. 


(c) Instead of dividing the year’s work into two parts— 
B and A, there are three parts—C, B, and A. 


(d) There is required three terms of work for a unit of 
credit and two terms of work for one-half unit. It is 
desirable, however, to have subjects, when possible, in full 
units. 


Trial. only can determine whether pupils who do not 
desire to attend the summer term wil drop out June 1. In 
the elementary all-year schools they attend until the end of 
June and then drop out, making the consolidation of classes 
necessary. But the work in high schools is measured by a 
well-defined standard which, if disregarded, invalidates the 
diploma and threatens the approval of the school by 
accrediting authorities. Many pupils are anxious to gain 
time and it is believed that seventy to eighty per cent of 
the school enrollment will attend throughout the summer. 
If the pupils drop out at the end of June all the work of © 
June must be repeated in September. It may be that this 
penalty will cause them to remain through July and August. 
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Experiment alone can show how the plan of an all-year high 
school will work. 


The all-year plan provides a way whereby ambitious 
pupils may save time in getting an education. The division 
of the year into four twelve-week terms makes it possible 
for pupils to do the work usually done in forty weeks in 
_ thirty-six. This means that by continuous attendance for 
three years a pupil may finish a four-year course. Time is 
an element in education and the speed of the work ought not 
to be greater than the pupil’s ability to assimilate knowledge 
or more rapid than his mental development. If the pace 
proves too rapid for anyone, the plan is flexible enough to 
permit him to omit some terms and still gain time. 


There is now a complete system of all-year schools 
within the Newark school system. It consists of eight 
elementary schools, a special school for anaemic children, a 
boys’ vocational school, a junior high school, and a senior 
high school, in all twelve schools, with an enrollment of 
19,586 pupils. It will be possible to articulate the system 
well for those pupils who keep within its boundaries. [or 
those who transfer to the ten-months schools there will be 
unavoidable loss. A large percentage of the teachers in 
these schools remain during July and August. They speak 
with enthusiasm of the pleasure of the work during the 
summer months, due to the fact that the earnest, capable 
students persist in attendance. 


Tentative courses of study for the all-year schools have 
been arranged for trial during the coming year. If they 
prove satisfactory, they will be recommended for permanent 
use. The organization of all-year schools will then be com- 
plete. Nothing further will need to be done except to make 
the schools as efficient as possible and to await the verdict 
of time as to their permanent success. 

There are two very important considerations upon which 
this verdict of time will depend, namely: 

(a) Will the pupils who do not attend in July and 
August continue to be satisfied to repeat a month’s -work? 
When they return to school in September, they must begin 
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their work where they began the preceding June 1. The 
number of these pupils is shown by the following table: 


PUPILS IN ALL-YEAR SCHOOLS 1918-1919-1920 


Schools considered in 1918 and 1919—Abington Avenue, Belmont Avenue, 
Lafayette, McKinley, Newton 


Schcols considered in 1920—Same as above and Cleveland Elementary, 
Monteith, and Webster 


Difference in Per Cent. of 
No. Pupils June Register 


Pupils on Pupils on on Register on 
Register June Register July June—J uly July Register 
Le io ee 5 a 9,201 6,685 2,516 72.6 
AS Sede ae 9,331 6,366 2,965 68.2 
20 Selle eae 13,177 8,999 4,178 68.2 
Central High 
1 dl Se a 1,381 1,030 351 74.5 


Cleveland Junior High 
1920-...... ae Cee 632 422 210 66.7 


Following schools taken separately for three years, 1918, 
E919xand: 1920: 


Difference in Per Cent. of 
No. Pupils June Register 


Pupils on Pupils on on Register on 
Register June Register July June—July July Register 
Abington Ave... 4.167 2,946 1,221 70.6 
Belmont Ave. .. 4,902 3,475 1,427 fos 
oatavette 02... 6,057 3,882 2,175 64 
McKinley ........ f354 5,418 1,934 73.6 
Newton ............ 5,281 3,885 1,396 rps 


If this body of students is not to gain but actually to lose 
place by attending the month of June, why attend? Not to 
attend will reduce the school year to nine months for them. 
If they drop out June 1, the city will lose large sums of 
money, for the state apportionment of school funds depends 
upon attendance. ‘All-year schools were established only 
where it was thought possible to secure a large enrollment 
in the summer months. No one can tell what the ultimate 
result will be. 


(b) Are these schools going to be able to train and 
educate their pupils as well as the traditional schools? Will 
the great acceleration cause the pupils to assimilate less of 
what they are taught and to be superficially educated? Some 
of the all-year schools rank high for efficiency; others, low. 
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The difference may be due either to race or to varying 
conditions within the several schools. It appears reasonable 
that children who speak one language at home and another 
in school ought to have more rather than less time to cover 
a program of study. If that be true, then the work of an 
all-year school for the two-language pupil should be to do 
ten months’ work in twelve rather than in nine. 


We cannot answer the various questions at this time nor 
conclusively answer them for some years. 


ALTERNATING SCHOOLS 


Detailed description of alternating schools is not neces- 
sary, for the scheme of organization is generally known. 
Various names are used for these schools, as alternating, 
duplicate, platoon, or Gary schools. The alternating schools 
in Newark are successful and have won the good will of 
pupils, teachers, and the public. Each successive year satis- 
factory solutions are found for the new problems connected 
with the organization, and the mal-adjustments are lessened. 


Two schools—the Central Avenue and the Monteith— 
were made alternating schools last year. The number of 
such schools in Newark is now ten. The saving in building 
cost at $12,000 per room, the present price, is shown by the 
following table: 


No. Class 


Units Above No. Classes 
School Kindergarten June, 1920 Difference Saving 
Abington Avenue.. 22 31 9 $108,000 
Central Avenue...... pass 35 8 96,000 
Clevyetand =~. ee 35 48 13 156,000 
OND Gatlin... tae 37 43 6 72,000 
ieatayettes eee 40 48 ae 96,000 
MecBinley 22). 55 13. 20 7 — 84,000 
RIAGCISOM te ee 38 39 1 12,000 
Monteith «...............-.. 34 35 4 - 48,000 
Robert Treat.......... 53 60 7 84,000 
296 359 63 $756,000 
West il Ge iss 35 34 —] 12,000 
oth bth iss 331 393 62 $744,000 


The gymnasiums, the auditorium, and the shops are in use 
most of the time. 
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The main difficulty experienced in these schools is due to 
the fact that the buildings were not constructed or equipped 
for this plan of organization, and they are not, in all cases, 
well adapted to the purpose. The young children must sit 
through a period in the auditorium in chairs too high for 
them, and the children must carry their hats and coats with 
them into the assemblies. The saving in classroom equip- 
ment and text books alone: would be almost an equivalent 
for the expense of locker rooms were it possible to add them 
to the old buildings. A system of electric clocks is greatly 
needed in each school to systematize the movements of the 
school. 

There is no loss of time in teaching the academic subjects, 
if the principal programs correctly. The domestic science, 
domestic art, drawing, manual training, and science are 
better taught than in the traditional schools. The additions 
of electrical work, cobbling, and printing are valuable 
adjuncts. The auditorium periods are veritable mines of 
pleasure and profit, if they are worked by the principal. 
They afford opportunities for chorus singing, for dramatiza- 
tions, for public reading by pupils or classes, for public 
speaking, for the reading of compositions, for showing good 
work of any kind, for teaching current events, for visual 
education, for phonographic music of the great composers 
and singers in teaching appreciation of music, for mass 
work in physical education, for Americanization work, for 
club meetings, for debates, for instruction in civic responsi- 
bility, and in morals. The greater part of the work may be 
done by the children, but speakers may be invited to give 
addresses on topics of interest. Here, in fact, is a great 
opportunity to train the artistic, aesthetic, and dramatic 
nature of the children and to give them broadening instruc- 
tion outside their books. 

The work of an alternating school is more difficult than 
that in the traditional school. No poor disciplinarian should 
be tolerated in these schools. They require able, resource- 
ful, and vigorous teachers. Because of this, a bonus of five 
per cent is paid to the teachers after a probationary period 
of one year. 
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An alternating school well organized with its academic 
subjects and special activities properly balanced offers 
superior training to its pupils. The special activities, by 
their practical value, their variety and intensive character, 
are unquestionably more worthwhile than in the ordinary 
school. Play can in them be made an educational means 
as it is in the kindergarten. The fact is that the study- 
work-play scheme of organization has its genesis in the 
kindergarten and is closely related to it, because the same 
principles of education are followed. : 


It is said that schools should be life and not a preparation 


for life. No better plan seems likely to be devised than _ 


that of the alternating school to make it so. The general 
atmosphere and life of the school produce and call for 
activity, contact with many people, greater freedom, self- 
restraint, self-control, self-direction. The influence of well- 
behaved and reliable pupils is felt in a greater degree and 
is more salutary with offenders. The very conditions in an 
alternating school operate to develop the character of a 
normal boy or girl. 


While the truth is clearly evident that the alternating 
school is better than the traditional school, it is also evident 
that it must itself be improved. ‘The criticism is made that 


the lower grades are out of school too long a time each day 


and that the lower grades are unwisely departmentalized. 
Departmentalization should be reduced to a minimum in 
these grades, where the potent influence of one class teacher 
is needed to help form good habits in the children. Drawing 
and other manual occupation and play will, in time, be fully 
adjusted so that the young children may be cared for while 
the school is in session. There is need also of additional 
activities for the older children. A course in home 
mechanics may be added to those already given. Gardening 
might be made a seasonable activity. In one school there is 
now a study hall where children may be taught the use of 
books. A good library in each of these ten schools is a 
necessity. It could be made not merely a place where the 
children would find diversion but one where they would be 


>. 
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systematically taught how to study. Some plan must be 
devised whereby a library may be a feature of each school. — 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

All three of the junior high schools are organized on the 
alternating plan, but not in a’uniform way. ‘The Robert 
Treat is completely alternating; the Madison is alternating 
down to the 4B grade; the Cleveland is all-year alternating 
through all grades. While the schools thus differ they are 
standardized in the junior high school grades, namely, the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth. These schools are now three 
years old and the results seem to justify their establishment. 
Careful studies to be made this year will show more con- 
vincingly this important fact. 


One great advantage of these schools apparent to all is 
the differentiated curricula, which relieve the children from 
the repetitions of the elementary courses and permit the 
study of high school subjects. They are introduced to 
unexplored but very interesting fields and their pleasure and 
enthusiasm are evident. This fact, taken in connection with 
the familiar environment and the acquaintance with the 
teachers, explains the holding power of the schools through 
the ninth grade. The methods of instruction tend to bridge 
the gap which has existed between the elementary and the 
secondary schools. The promotion by subjects rather than 
by grades saves time for the pupil and thus tends to remove 
the discouragement which a more rigid system enforces 
when a pupil must repeat a whole grade, taking again the 
subjects he has studied with success as well as those in 
which he has failed. Pupils, teachers, and parents commend 
the junior high schools. 


The pupils in the seventh grade begin the discussion of 
the courses they intend to select in the eighth grade where 
the differentiation begins. This discussion takes place with 
the teachers who know them. The result is a wiser selection 
of courses and fewer misfits. There is little change after 
the choices are made. 


The fact that the schools have a longer day than the senior 
high schools is not a serious objection. Pupils are able to 
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go home for luncheon and they are saved the expense of 
transportation to the senior school. They can begin the 
study of a foreign language a year earlier and take two years 
instead of one for the preliminary and uninteresting drill 
necessary for their success in learning the language. ‘This 
gradual approach to the difficult secondary studies is worth 
many times over the mere lengthening of the school day. 


The standing of the junior high school pupils in the senior 
high schools is good, according to reliable testimony from 
the schools themselves. When these pupils enter the senior 
schools they are a year older than pupils who enter from 
the elementary schools: and are better able to withstand the 
rigors of the change. 


There have, unfortunately, been many changes this year 
among the teachers of these schools. The resulting upset 
and unrest are but a part of the fermentation which has 
prevailed in the schools, the aftermath of the war. During 
the last year the qualifications for certification of teachers 
for junior high schools were finally adopted, examinations 
were held, and teachers were licensed. A number who 
qualified have been appointed. : 


In another year these schools will have passed the experi- 
mental period, and others in different sections of the city 
will, doubtless, be organized. Then it will be advisable to 
fix district lines. It may be well to send graduates of 
elementary schools nearest junior high schools to these 
schools, thus relieving the crowded senior high schools of 
the first year pupils. In anticipation of the development of 
a system of junior high schools, seventh and eighth grades 
should not be opened in any more elementary schools. Con- 
solidation of seventh and eighth grades of several schools 
should also be made where such action is justified. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF ELEMENTARY AND HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


It would seem upon first inspection that the teaching body 
is over-classified. Even the published list does not include 
“heads of departments” in the high schools, or “head 
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teachers” in special schools and in physical training in high 
schools, or “special teachers” of cookery, physical training, 
and manual training; art and music and sewing in alter- 
nating schools, It may be explained that heads of depart- 
ments in the high schools are on the same salary schedule 
as head assistants; teachers of cookery and special teachers 
in alternating schools are.on the same schedule as head 
assistants and first assistants in elementary schools. The 
only difference is that the minimum salary is one hundred 
dollars less, because these teachers may be beginners in 
teaching, while head assistants and first assistants are 
teachers of experience. The minimum is rarely paid to 
them. A careful study of the schools will remove the first 
impression of mere over-classification of teachers and lead 
to the conviction that changes ought to be made of a more 
fundamental character than that of reclassification. 


Principals are the chief executive and administrative 
officers. Years ago when the schools were small, they 
taught the highest classes. They were later relieved from 
teaching, but were required to inspect and to examine classes 
and to teach model lessons. In a small school such super- 
visory duties are possible even now. With the increased 
size of schools and the complexity of administration, prin- 
cipals can no longer be expected to do all this work, but 
they “give class and individual instruction to pupils as much 
as possible consistent with the performance of their other 
duties.” No principal can supervise in detail the instruction 
of a school larger than sixteen to eighteen classes. The 
custom is to provide a clerk for a school of twenty or more 
classes in order to relieve the principal of the clerical work 
that he may continue to oversee the detail of instruction. 


The standard organization of an elementary school has 
been a kindergarten and eight grades. The eight grades have 
been divided for many years into departments, primary and 
grammar, each of four grades. When this was first done, 
it was assumed that the work of each differed from the 
other and that each department should have a head,—a 
primary vice-principal and a grammar _ vice-principal, 
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respectively. Vice-principals of grammar rank, variously 
called throughout the country assistant principals, sub- 
masters, supervising assistants, head assistants,: rank next 
to principals. They are teachers of classes and not super- 
visory officers. 


The rules defining the duties of vice-principals are: 


Vice-principals shall have general charge of the floor or depart- 
ment with which they are connected, and shall assist the principal 
in carrying out his instructions. 


In the absence of the principal the vice-principal of the highest 
grade, or should there be no vice-principal, the senior assistant of 
the highest grade shall assume his station and duties. 


In order to learn the specific duties which vice-principals 
performed under the rule, a circular was issued requesting 
that each principal send to the Superintendent the name of 
each vice-principal and each head assistant in the school or 
schools in his care, enumerating carefully and fully the 
specific duties performed by each. The replies show that 
those performed by the grammar vice-principals are: 


(a) To teach the 8A class or a subject in a departmentalized 
program. 

b) To take charge of the assembly of the grammar department. 

c) To prepare the commencement program. 

d) To consult with and advise teachers of the grammar grades. 

e) To take disciplinary charge of corridors, courts, or groups of 
rooms, or of the whole grammar department. 

) To make out departmental or court duty programs. 

) To verify state registers (the state money is apportioned 
according to attendance). 

(h) To oversee tardiness of pupils. 

(1) To oversee and distribute supplies. 


There are other duties of less importance varying some- 
what in the different schools. Those enumerated are the 
most significant, although they differ in the various schools. 
It is apparent at once that the grammar vice-principal’s chief 
duty is to instruct a class and to relieve the principal of a 
few routine duties. In no sense has she supervisory func- 
tions in connection with the oversight, inspection, and 
improvement of the instruction. 


( 
( 
( 
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The primary vice-principal’s duties differ in degree but 
not in kind from those of the grammar vice-principal. She 
teaches a class of primary grade, takes charge of a primary 
assembly, advises primary teachers, has charge of corridors 
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through which primary pupils pass. Her duties are not 
supervisory but disciplinary. She, of course, has nothing 
to do with commencements. 


The growth of some of the schools has been so great and 
the All Year and Alternating, and Junior High types of 
organization have made so many changes that it has been 
impossible to secure the desired results in instruction with- 
out giving the principal assistance in the close supervision 
thereof. The primary departments in some schools were 
larger than the grammar, accordingly supervising primary 
vice-principals were appointed in McKinley (enrollment for 
1919-1920, 2,924), Robert Treat (2,654), Lafayette (2,778), 
Belmont Avenue (2,034), Joseph E. Haynes (1,868), 
Charlton Street (1,571), Moses Bigelow (1,824), West Side 
(1,575), and John Catlin (2,151). The duties of the super- 
vising vice-principals are to give model lessons, to test 
classes, to plan work, to oversee and to coordinate the efforts 
of the teachers in instruction. They are fully responsible 
for the success of the classroom work in the primary grades 
of their respective schools. Other than the principals they 
are the only teachers in the schools who have more than 
merely advisory or incidental influence on the instruction. 


The rule defining the duties of head assistants is: 


Head assistants shall have disciplinary charge of the rooms, cor- 
ridors, and courts assigned by the principal and shall perform in 
connection therewith such other duties as may be required by him. 
In all other respects their duties shall be similar to those of 
assistants. 


There are primary and grammar head assistants as there 
are primary and grammar vice-principals. The chief duties 
of head assistants other than those mentioned in the rules 
are: 


(a) To conduct assembly exercises in a group of four or five 
classes or to play the piano and to lead the singing. 

(b) To take charge of supplies. 

(c) To validate registers. 


There are other duties of less importance differing some- 
what in the various schools according to the assignment of 
the principal as allowed by the rule. 


Head assistants in high schools have disciplinary charge 
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of lunch rooms, corridors, detention rooms, out-of-school 
activities, school organizations. The duties differ in the 
various schools. The only rule to govern the matter is the 
general rule quoted in the foregoing. The practice for years 
when there was only one high school was to advance suc- 
cessful teachers to the rank of head assistant as a recogni- 
tion of meritorious work. The rank came to be regarded as 
a reward of merit, a means of stimulating aspiring teachers 
to their best efforts. That the number of head assistants 
should be limited by the duties to be performed was given 
less thought. Heads of departments, persons holding rank 
equivalent to that of head assistants, have, through years of 
custom or common practice, been given the responsibility of 
the preparation of courses of study, the preparation of 
examination papers in the respective subjects, and they have 
been general advisers in these subjects. These functions, 
when schools were small, belonged to the principals. The 
duties of these two ranks should be combined. Each head 
of department should have sufficient work in addition to 
that as assistant to justify the difference of six hundred 
dollars in salary between an assistant and head of depart- 
ment. 


The difference between primary vice-principals and 
primary head assistants is that the former has the greater 
dignity and higher standing. The difference is in rank and 
not in kind of work. 


The grammar vice-principals and head assistants teach 
higher grades than the primary vice-principals and head 
assistants and have a standing of greater dignity. The 
requirements for the licenses are not the same. The personal 
qualities for success in the higher grades differ from those 
in the lower. 


The distinction between grammar vice-principals and 
grammar head assistants is that a grammar vice-principal 
teaches the highest grade and a grammar head assistant may 
teach a fifth, sixth, seventh, or eighth grade. The rank of 
the former is higher and the prestige greater, although the 
academic requirements for the licenses are the same for 
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both positions. Under the merit system in use, to secure a 
grammar vice-principal’s license a head assistant must have 
a good record and secure the recommendation of the prin- 
cipal and assistant superintendent as to personal fitness and 
ability. The vice-principals, therefore, have passed one 
more professional test than head assistants. 


First assistants are teachers of seventh and eighth grades 
and are often called departmental teachers or teachers of 
higher grades. They have no administrative or supervisory 
duties, but are given special rank because they teach the 
two highest grades. The work in these grades is more 
onerous, requires greater scholarship, disciplinary ability, 
and experience than in other grades, hence additional honor 
and compensation are accorded to these teachers. They are 
called first assistants in Newark because, under the merit 
system in use in the city schools, they must secure an 
advanced license to teach in the upper grades. As the num- 
ber of junior high schools increases the teachers who are 
first assistants will become assistants in them. The rank 
will, in the natural course of events, disappear, for grades 
seven and eight will be a part of the new intermediate 
school. 


The schools are in a state of transition, the distinction 
between primary department and grammar department is 
disappearing, or better, is now made between the grades six 
and seven instead of between grades four and five. Instead 
of having primary and grammar departments in an elemen- 
tary school of eight grades, the plan is to have an elemen- 
tary school of six grades,—to be exact, a kindergarten and 
grades one to six inclusive. The new plan contemplates an 
intermediate or junior high school composed of grades 
seven, eight, and nine, and a senior high school of grades 
ten, eleven, and twelve. It is clear that as this evolution 
progresses there will be necessity for two vice-principals 
in a school—the primary vice-principal and the grammar 
vice-principal. As vacancies have occurred in the position 
of primary vice-principal no nominations have been made to 
fill them. Teachers who have the rank of primary vice- 
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principal should continue to hold it, but vacancies in the 
position should not be filled. It will take, following this 
policy, but a few years to make the desired elimination. 


The increasing size of the schools and the increasing 
amount of work in their management have caused the 
principals to assign teacher-clerks some of the duties which 
naturally belong to the grammar vice-principal. The gram- 
mar vice-principal teaches a class often in a room far 
removed from the principal’s office, and she cannot perform 
some of the duties which properly belong to her rank and 
position. This should not be. There should be one vice- 
principal in a school and teacher-clerks should devote their 
fime to clerical work and to acting as substitute teachers 
when necessary. 


In place of a primary vice-principal and a grammar vice- 
principal in each school there should be one “vice-principal 
of the school,” who is free and able to perform the duties of 
her rank. This vice-principal should be relieved from 
teaching a class so that she may be assigned by the principal 
to give detailed supervision of the instruction. The valu- 
able work done by the supervising primary vice-principals 
indicates that this plan is the one to follow for the best 
interest of the schools. This opinion is confirmed by an 
experiment conducted in the Central Avenue School. The 
grammar vice-principal was temporarily released from 
teaching a class in order to insure adequate assistance to the 
principal in the organization and management of the school 
on the alternating plan. The success of the experiment 
shows conclusively that one vice-principal in a school is all 
that is necessary. Supervising primary vice-principals and 
primary vice-principals should be encouraged to qualify as 
grammar vice-principals so they may become eligible for the 
new position of “vice-principal of the school,” for it is from 
this rank that the new position should be filled. 


The changes in organization now taking place are shown 
by the following diagram: ; 
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THE JUNIOR COLLEGE ~ 


The Newark Junior College was founded without univer- 
sity initiative or encouragement. It rests upon the conviction 
that the city should give its youth an opportunity to do work 
of collegiate grade at home. The character of the institu- 
tion will be more clearly apprehended, if measured by the 
definition and standards of a college of liberal arts and 
sciences adopted by the Association of Colleges and Prepar- 
atory Schools of the Middle States and Maryland. It must, 
however, be remembered that the Junior College offers only 
two years of college work, while the Association mentioned 
had in mind only institutions offering four years of work. 
The definition and standards are: 


An institution to be ranked as a college of liberal arts must have 
at least eight professors giving their entire time to instruction 
therein; must require for admission not less than four years of 
academic or high school preparation, or its equivalent; must conduct 
a curriculum of four full years of approved grade in liberal arts 
and sciences. 


It is recommended that in interpreting this definition the follow- 
ing standards should be employed with due regard to the fact that 
an institution falling below the desired standard in certain particulars 
may more than make good this lack by excellence in others: 

1. A college year should include for each student not less than 
thirty-four weeks of actual work, of not less than fifteen full 
periods per week of academic work or the equivalent. 


2. Members of the teaching staff in regular charge of classes 
should have had not less than one year of graduate study and a 
majority of them should have had training equivalent to that pre- 
supposed by the degree of Doctor of Philosophy; in all cases 
efficiency in teaching as well as the amount of research should be 
taken into account. 


3. A preponderance of the teachers who have independent charge 
of classes should be of professorial rank. 


4. The number of periods per week of teaching, for each 
instructor, should not exceed sixteen. 


5. The curriculum should provide both for breadth of study and 
for. concentration. 


6. The curriculum should have justifiable relation to the resources 
of the institution. 


7. There should be library and laboratory facilities adequate to 
the work which the institution announces, and these should be kept 
up to their full efficiency by means of adequate annual expenditures. 


8. There should be a minimum productive endowment, beyond all 
indebtedness, of at least $500,000. In the case of tax supported 
institutions or those maintained by religious or other organizations, 
financial support or contributed services equivalent in value to the 
endowment specified are substitutes. 


MADE FOR SCHOOL BAZAAR BY GIRLS IN ALTERNATING SCHOOLS AND IN 
UPPER GRADES OF OTHER SCHOOLS 


MADE FOR SCHOOL BAZAAR IN GRAMMAR GRADES (MANUAL TRAINING 
AND ART DEPARTMENTS) ; 
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Note. For the present the application of this principle will not be 
strictly made in the case of institutions which otherwise fulfill the 
requirements, for such institutions will be expecied to increase the 
amount of their productive endowment to the sum indicated at the 
earliest possible date. 


9. Salaries paid the members of the teaching staff should be ade- 
quate. The minimum will depend upon the local cost of living as 
well as upon other factors. 


10. In administering entrance requirements, exceptions should be 
few and made only for reasons of great weight. 


11. The records of the graduates of the college in graduate and 
professional schools should be satisfactory. 

The faculty of the Newark Junior College is composed of 
seventeen members, eight of whom give their time exclu- 
sively to the college, while the others have programs of com- 
bined high school and college subjects. Four of the faculty 
are also ranking heads of departments in the high school. 
They are allowed to retain this rank for the present because 
the legal status of Junior College teachers has not been 
determined in New Jersey. All are college graduates. 
Thirteen have done post-graduate work and hold the 
Master’s degree, while three hold in addition the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. They are all teachers of successful 
experience and excellent records. Some are authors of 
books and contributors to periodicals and active leaders in 
their profession. They are skillful instructors, devoted to 
their work and ambitious to make the college successful. 
The salary schedule is $1,900 to $3,800 for men, and $1,400 
to $3,200 for women. 


The teaching load for the semester .nded June 16, 1920, 
was: 


Number of Periods——— 


College High School 

Thomas F. Kennedy, A.B., A.M., 

Pd.M., LL.D—Philosophy _........ . 3 
Jennie A. Giehl, A.B., A.M., Ph.D— 

vl is Fal & A Saas ae Ce é 
Arthur deG. Hinzler, Graduate of 

Sorbonne Université de Paris and 

Grenoble—Spanish, French.............. 18 
Phomas “kK. s Smith, A.B.) Ph.D— 

DTS, GE Dg need Le ee a 15 


Arthur Wakefield, A.B., A.M.—English iz 
John C. Ware, Ph.B., M.S.—Chemistry 15 . (20 Lab.) 
Milredes Boe Jayson. 7,5. ALM — 

lal SS Ua gc 8 a ot eat ae Se eee ane 12 & (18 Lab.) 
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Number of Periods 
College High School 
Ralph H. Wright, A.B., A.M., M.C.S., 

D.S.C. Accountancy nic acedectscoon 17 shee 

Ruth Perkins, A.B., B.C.S.—Secre- 
tarial W ork. Di ED NEL toate ee ou oot 21 
Charles R. Austin, A.B., A.M., Ph.D.— 

*Ldtin-tnd Gree eae ee eee 9 10 
Edward S. Dore, A.B., A.M.—English 3 15 
Harvey L. Fassett, A.B, A.M.— 

Mathématics) ah ae 8 10 
Caroline G. Howe, A.B, A.M.— 

Biolog dy 22 Ss: ee eee (22 Lab.) 


Samuel B. Howe, A.B, A.M.— 

History, Eronomisee oe 4 
Carl J. Hunkins, A.B., A.M.—Physics 12 & is Lab.) 4&(1 Lab.) 
Hilma Leers, A. B., A.M.—German...... 5 
Edith L. Spencer, A.B., AM— 

Biology. foe RAS 2h iteamingery bok +», 8 & (6 Lab.) 10 

The plan of admission includes students of three types, 
all of whom must be graduates of a four-year secondary 
course: first, matriculated students, comprising those who 
could meet or have met the entrance requirements of a 
senior college ; second, those who have met entrance require- 
ments with not more than two conditions; third, special 
students, who desire to pursue college subjects but who do 
not intend to work for a degree in a senior college. At the 
beginning it was not possible to assure students that senior 
colleges or the State Department of Public Instruction of 
New Jersey would approve the college, so thirty-six stu- 
dents, because of the uncertainty, withdrew to attend other 
colleges or normal schools, and twenty to engage in gainful 
occupations. 


‘The college year is from 36 to 38 weeks, according to the 
calendar. The last year began September 10 and ended 
June 16, 1920, with the vacations of the high school year. 
The students carry a minimum program of 16 hours, but 
should the senior institution require 18 or even 21 hours as 
some of the engineering schools do, the student is per- 
mitted to do that amount of work. The student’s work is 
carefully followed and should it show weakness, he is 
required to drop a subject. 


The program of studies includes English, the classic and 
modern foreign languages, mathematics, sciences, and social 
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studies, philosophical subjects, public speaking, physical 
training and hygiene, and the commercial studies of the 
secretarial course. All the courses and text books are of 
college grade and are not high school courses with supple- 
mental work. Although given in,a high school building, they 
correspond in scope and character to the freshman and 
sophomore courses given in colleges of the highest rank 
throughout the country. 


The library facilities are supplemented by the collection 
of the Free Public Library which is at the disposal of the 
college. The equipment and facilities of the physical and 
biological laboratories are excellent, and are equal, if not 
superior, to those of many small colleges. 


The life of the college is distinct, although under the same 
roof as the high school. The recitation hours are different, 
covering a range from 8:30 a. m. to 4:30 p. m. on each 
school day. The assemblies are of college students only. 
The students have their own recitation and study rooms, 
their own athletic teams, their central college organization 
to which every student must belong before he can join any 
other club. The honor system has been introduced and the 
students govern themselves. The classes elect representa- 
tives to an Honor Council which has judiciary as well as 
executive functions. 


The first commencement week began with the bac- 
calaureate exercises at four o’clock on Sunday, June 13, 
1920. Warren W. Giles, D. D. of East Orange addressed 
the class. Monday, reunion day, the class celebrated by a 
sail up the Hudson River to Bear Mountain. Their guests 
were the students who had entered college with them. 
Tuesday was class day. The exercises were held out-of- 
doors on the lawn in front of the South Side High School. 
The program was as follows: 


The Class Procession 


The Glee Club 
The Address of Welcome.....................- James Raymond Berry 


Tins Class Plistorysc2teuue ok ieee ap 


ST Re EN Ass ee ee cat Sk Ralph Shapiro 
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The Orchestra 
The Class; Propnecycieen tered WS ot eg pers Mary Fisher 


he (Classi Poent aun ton eee ee § Clare Henderson 
THe eR ) Philip Grossblatt 
The Planting of the Ivy 


The Orchestra 
The lyvys Gratiot cease ete te nee cect eee Charles Handler 
The Alma Mater 


Wednesday evening at eight o’clock the commencement 
exercises took place. The program follows: 


The Processional . 
Priegts’- March trom Athena: eee Mendelssohn 


The Address—Democracy and Progress 
William B. Guthrie, Ph. D. 


The Soprano: Sologisetecrisas ae ee ee ee ee May Korb 
Swiss Echo Song sty coee tee sto cate ie lalate te ere ae Eckert 


The Address—Higher Education in Newark 
Hon. Charles P. Gillen, Mayor of Newark, N. J. 


The Presentation of Certificates 
Hon. Frank H. Sommer, President of the Board 
of Education 
Sri? + OON Rick Recent eee eo ees nee Bee Mendelssohn 
The Announcements 


The Recessional 


The graduates with their respective courses, and the 
colleges to which they transferred are: 


Name Course College 
Antonius, Nicholas............ Pre-medical..... University of Maryland 
Berry a Ra yr, ee ee BS ata Princeton 
Hisher.. “Mary.t20. ce Bach. of Letters.N. J. College for Women 
Phas ra Soe eee ee Pre-medical..... Jefferson Medical College 
Friednian, Irving. 26..0. 228: Pre-medical......Long Island Medical College 
Biore, Ophel yt ih a «ones ee ARES, Barnard 
Gottlieb, Bernard...........-.... Pre-medical.....Syracuse University 
Greenwood, Benjamin......Engineering...... : 
Grossblatt, Philip... Pre-medical.....University of Maryland 
Handler, Char legice. =: cee aes AgBretcna Princeton 
Henderson, Clare. -2..0.21.2.:.-4.2-..- AcE frie Barnard 
Leyine, Samitel 22-20. -.- Pre-medical.....University of Maryland 
Morcrismr nitip enc sae Pre-medical.....Syracuse University 
Riccardi, Gerardi 3 en AeBiee Princeton 
Rickenbacker, or Otay ieee A Betas Women’s College, Brown 

University 

Shaping halotse sage nee Pre-medical..... University of Maryland 
Zemel,.) OSeph ies secant 7p b peal Bee Princeton 


The New Jersey State Board of Education has accorded 


its official approval to the Newark Junior College. The 


resolution reads as follows: 
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“That the State Board of Education, through its 
Advisory Committee, and with the aid of A. B. Meredith, 
Assistant Commissioner of Education, has made an inquiry 
and examined into the plans, scope, and resources of the 
Newark Junior College—a municipal institution under the 
control of the Newark Board of Education. As the result 
of such examination, it approves of the institution and is 
satisfied that the work it is doing is efficient and of the 
regular college grade. After its two years’ course its grad- 
uates should have no difficulty in entering the junior classes 
of any of our colleges or universities. We have assured 
the Newark Junior College that if it shall extend its courses 
to four years and shall maintain throughout the four years 
its present standards and requirements, our Board will 
favorably consider giving the Newark Junior College the 
right to grant collegiate degrees.” 

This action of the State Board places the Newark Junior 
College on the list of “approved” institutions and insures 
its academic standing. This standing is strengthened by the 
action of seventy-one colleges and universities that have 
expressed willingness to give credit for work done in the 
Newark Junior College on the same basis that they recognize 
work done in other collegiate institutions, provided students 
fulfill admission requirements and sustain themselves in the 
advanced work of the senior colleges and universities. 
Among these colleges and universities are Boston University, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Brown University, 
University of Chicago, University of Pennsylvania, Cornell 
University, Dartmouth College, Hamilton College, Johns 
Hopkins University, Lehigh University, Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Princeton University, Rutgers College, Simmons Col- 
lege, Teachers’ College, Columbia University. It must be 
admitted that such a college has possibilities of excellent 
service. 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE AS AN INSTITUTION 
The foregoing description of the origin and development 
of the junior college suggests the fact that it is still too 

young to do more than to call attention to its possibiliies. 
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That there are several types of junior colleges is known 
to all who are familiar with educational affairs in this 
country. The first variant is that found at Chicago Univer- 
sity, where the two lower years of the four-year college 
course constitute a unit, the completion of which is marked 
by the granting of the degree of Associate in the University. 
This junior college is a campus institution, has a part in the 
life of a great centre of learning, receives the benefit of all 
the influences which centre in such a place, and shares all the 
customs and traditions which form a part of college life. 
A second variant is that of institutions famous for the effort 
to marry poverty and high ambition. These so-called col- 
leges are somewhat rare in the east, but they are not 
unknown to educators. Lacking endowment and _ stable 
financial support they struggle along with inadequate 
facilities and equipment, pay very poor salaries to instruc- 
tors, and offer curricula somewhat more than secondary in 
scope and character. The best of them provide two, and, in 
some cases three years of additional work. They give the 
time honored degrees, but may reasonably be classed only 
as junior colleges. A third variant is that of the junior 
college maintained by public funds in connection with the 
high schools in public school systems. It constitutes an 
extension of the high school in two ways—one, by added 
requirements in the several subjects of instruction, and the 
other by superimposing upon the four-year course the first 
two years of college work. This form of junior college 
does not grant degrees. 

The establishment of junior colleges in many states, 
although chiefly in the central and western sections of the 
country, makes the experiment national in scope. There 
have been founded eighty-five in little more than a decade, 


a number likely to increase rapidly and a number sufficient © 


to make the examination of their function of some interest 
to educators. 

The American college of today is an institution indigenous 
to the soil. Its venerable age and its excellent service make 
it worthy the place it occupies in the confidence and affection 
of those who have been inspired by its ideals and benefited 
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by its efforts. It may not escape the erosion of streams of 
influence flowing through educational fields. The history 
of education in the 19th century shows two such streams of 
development,—one below the college in the secondary field, 
and the other above in the university field. These indicate 
two of the most powerful tendencies in American education. 
That in the secondary field was inspired by the democratic 
ideal which has been an efficient though not always con- 
scious force throughout the post-revolutionary period. It 
caused the decadence of the aristocratic Latin Grammar 
School with its circumscribed curriculum, founded as a 
college preparatory school. It stimulated the development 
of the academy—a finishing school established to prepare 
the youth, not primarily for college entrance—although it 
did that—but for other fields of activity. It caused the 
introduction and increase of high schools. At the beginning 
of the Civil War there were only forty high schools in the 
country, but in 1910 there were ten thousand with an enroll- 
ment of approximately one million students. The high 
school, too, served the same two purposes, but it was 
avowedly more democratic than its predecessor. The fact 
that these two types of schools were partly college prepara- 
tory schools does not diminish the claim of the democratic 
advance in education. 

Not only was there this expansion in the secondary field 
but the period was marked by the increase in the number 
of different types of education in the collegiate field. The 
century began with one general course of study which all 
students took; a few, various sections or parts, and fewer 
still, the whole. Latin, Greek, the elements of higher mathe- 
matics and moral philosophy constituted the top layer and in 
this course all educators firmly believed. The first 
important innovation came through the development of pro- 
fessional schools. The astonishing fact was revealed that 
men who had shown little or no interest in the general col- 
lege course at once manifested a-powerful interest in the 
special lines of work and thus revealed the possibilities of 
science and other modern subjects in college education. The 
development of schools of law and medicine was followed 
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by that of technical schools designed to prepare for the 
engineering work which an expanding civilization required 
to be done. These schools took their pupils direct from the 
preparatory schools at an earlier age than they could have 
come from the colleges and so made a diagonal in the educa- 
tional field. The urgency of life’s demands was thus brought 
into conflict with the academic ideal and practice. With 
the increase of professional schools came the expansion of 
the college program of studies by the introduction of many 
new subjects covering the whole field of knowledge, and of 
the elective system as the scheme of college instruction. 
Some of the work formerly done in colleges was relegated 
to the secondary schools and the continued enrichment of 
the curricula of these schools shows that the end is not yet 
in sight. The metamorphosis has caused much discussion 
and a wide difference of opinion as to the length of the 
collegiate course as a prerequisite for technical and profes- 
sional training. The result is that some universities require 
four years of college work for admission to their profes- 
sional schools, others, two years, others permit a combination 
of the last year of the collegiate course and the first year of 
the professional and give the baccalaureate and professional 
degree for the abbreviated course. There is a widespread 
belief among the people, not shared by all schoolmen, that 
the years required to secure a full academic and professional 
training are too many and that some adjustment must be 
made, but without sacrifice of values that have been fully 
demonstrated. These two tendencies have met in the incep- 
tion of the junior college, which seems to afford the solution 
of one vexing problem in American education, namely, that 
of the length of college education. The junior college is 
based upon the thought that in nature and scope the first 
two years of the present college work are essentially sec- 
ondary and might well be taught in secondary schools, and 
that professional work should begin in the middle of the 
traditional four-year college course. 

The junior college may develop into a secondary institu- 
tion analogous in curriculum to the great public school of 
England, to the lyceé of France, or to the gymnasium of 
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several continental countries. Its evolution taken in con- 
nection with that of the junior high school may result in 
giving America an institution having a course eight years 
in length, from the seventh to the fourteenth grades, both 
included. The criticism that,,the American high school 
begins too late and ends too early will be met, for the 
extended high school will, in that case, reach down to the 
elementary school and up to the university and will include 
the whole period of adolescence. The unifying process may 
gradually change the life of the junior high school, senior 
high school, and junior college and bring all into organic 
unity. The following diagram shows a possible standard 
organization that may result for American schools: 
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The schools of America at the present time lack con- 
sistent organization and real unity. They have multiplied 
because of an irresistible desire to have the best educational 
opportunities that can be obtained for the children and 
youth. The growth seems to have followed no apparent law. 
Perhaps they are better than they would have been under 
other conditions. Local initiative and state control have 
developed a love for the schools on the part of the people 
that is the surest guarantee of support and encouragement 
that they could have. One result of the method of estab- 
lishment and growth has been the undue length of the period 
of education. The demand for a change is not now in- 
sistent, but the law of evolution is operating in educational 
as well as in economic, social, and political affairs. The 
increase in junior colleges may have greater significance 
than we apprehend at this time. 

The junior college has become an integral part of the 
public school system of one of our great states and this 


action has fixed its status. It is identical with the high . 


school in sources of revenue and in administration, and is 
destined to become in truth the people’s college. The junior 
college will round out a more adequate state system of public 
instruction and will afford either a cultural or a technical 
education up to the time when the student needs to begin the 
advanced training for his chosen life work. 

It may be that in wealthy communities the junior college 
will develop into a full fledged college under municipal 
auspices. That will be so if the educational course in 
America is to remain two years in the kindergarten, eight 
years in the elementary school, four years in the secondary 
school, four years in college, and four years in the univer- 
sity, making in all a course of twenty-two years. Men and 
women under such conditions are twenty-six or twenty- 
seven years of age before they begin their professional 
careers, and they must spend five or six years thereafter to 
establish themselves. The sentiment of the country may 
finally decide that this is none too much preparation for a 
professional career. In that case the final American stand- 
ards will be much higher than those of any other civilized 
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country. It may be that public opinion will require that the 
full four-year college maintain its present position and that 
other changes shall be made to shorten the educational 
course. It is not known what the result of the changes now 
in progress will be. Of one thing we are sure. Under the 
most advanced democratic conditions in the west the junior 
college fits into the scheme of things. There is a belief that 
the future holds for it a large field of usefulness. 


CONCLUSION 


It would be remarkable if such important changes in 
school policies and organization as those described in these 
pages caused no discussion. Many will favor them, because 
they discern their direction and significance; others will dis- 
approve, because they prefer a static condition. 


_ Criticism of the schools must be expected. The unfriendly 
and unseeing judge cites the ignorance of children, about 
apothecaries’ weight, or cube root, or of the bend of the 
coastline known as Cape Fairweather or of some other 
detail that is to him precious. His claim is that the schools 
of yesterday were better than those of today. He forgets 
the limitations of the old time school which had mature 
pupils of a selected variety, while those of today have a 
majority of children of diverse racial heritage who are 
living under congested city conditions. Most of these chil- 
dren will never go to Cape Fairweather so knowledge of it 
has less informational and less educational value than at 
first seems possible. The druggist from whom they pur- 
chase medicines knows apothecaries’ weight, and it is not 
necessary for them to know it. Neither is it necessary for 
them to learn to extract a cube root until they take the 
mathematical or engineering courses in higher institutions. 
The amount of material omitted from or deferred in the 
process of simplification of subject matter is great. This 
omission is one of two main causes for criticism. 

It must always be kept in mind that children are not 
adults. They do not always apply themselves; they forget 
what they are taught; they are frequently overawed by the 
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critic who examines them; many either fail or only partially 
succeed even in the examinations given by their own teachers 
on the work they have done. They are children. They are 
adults only in the forming. 

Children are crowding into the schools and more of them 
are finishing the full twelve years of work than ever before. 
Their physical well being is of tremendous importance and 
their intellectual and moral development and discipline not 
less so. Their general information is large; they have a timely 
interest in worthwhile things; they have power to think. 
Their education is based upon psychology rather than tradi- 
tion or custom. It reflects the best thought of the most con- 
structive minds of the present as well as the past. Its 
essential value in furthering the happiness and efficiency of 
individuals as well as in perpetuating democratic ideals and 
institutions is freely and almost universally acknowledged 
even by the critics. 

That the schools are perfect no one claims. It is the 
effort to improve them that results in experiments and 
adjustments of all kinds, such as those described in this 
report. The experimentation in the Newark system is due 
primarily to its vitality, its own dynamic force. The work 
of the past two years has been of real value. That it will be 
productive of further good is confidently believed. There 
have been growth in numbers, improvement in methods of 
instruction, better adaptation to meet various needs, increase 
of opportunities, adjustments of schools and of the system 
itself to make more effective the work undertaken. Meas- 
ures have been adopted to improve the income and the 
morale of the teaching staff. All who have labored devotedly 
and unselfishly through a period of unprecedented stress 
deserve appreciation and congratulation. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Davip B. Corson, | 
Superintendent of Schools. 


SPECIAL REPORTS 


APPENDIX A 


School Savings Banks 


Report of 
ELMER K. SEXTON, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
The school savings banks, except those at East Side High 
and at Warren Street schools, have been opened since 


December 1916. This report, therefore, covers the second 
and third full years for the majority of these institutions. 


Balance on hand in school savings banks July 1, 1918.......... $ 4,678.33 
Amount deposited in S. S. B. July 1, 1918 to 
Sc File AINE) ROSS Te di re, eRe Aer ee $12,470.07 
Interest credited S. S. B. July 1, 1918 to July 
71919 (not including July 1, '1919)!2... tu. 156.97 
12,627.04 
TSG G pee Se os yore Se re Pgaet ie GENO 2 ha he ah Ae $17,305.37 
Amount transferred to pupils’ accounts in local 
Pa Se DANKS CUT VOAL cn. hie. c.---cgpc- cn vonde cee $../;207 10 
Amount withdrawn by pupils from S. S. B. 
emNEM ert. fet ne Wy Mee ee Te 4,847.55 
—__——- _ 12,104.65 
Pimounrenr land ints. July 121919) gal] $ 5,200.72 
Rares Ate te ers oe Pee a $ 3,290.03 
Beietre BNONGS. aecace ces 2 et 1,662.17 
Bieeseuatire DTI tam pSe-.-.-04- ese ares 248.52 
————— $ 5,200.72 


CUMULATIVE REPORT 
Total amount deposited in S. S. B. 


1S PAPO SS 2 £3 5 re ae a hr he $29,855.57 
Amount deposited July 1, 1918 to 
SELES 4) O29 bY RRS seg lie ea ae 12,470.07 
——— $42,325.64 


Interest credited S. S. B. to July 1, 
bbs ea es coe 3 Aerated Oi ee ae $ 186.43 
Interest credited July 1, 1918 to July 
1, 1919 (not including July 1, 1919) 156.97 
——_—__—_ 343.40 
—_ $42,669.04 
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Amount transferred to pupils’ ac- 
counts in local savings banks to 


Joly L191 Se ee $16,305.70 
Amount transferred July 1, 1918 to 
ily Ot O19) 9 cas sae eee 7,257.10 


Amount withdrawn by pupils from 


SSS. Bs totaly ai hee 9,057.97 
Amount withdrawn by pupils July 1, 
1918 ‘to July F191 9s eee 4,847.55 
— 13,905.52 
—————_ 37,468.32 
Amount,on.handsin Sass Ba July 1, 19108. sae $ 5,200.72 
Number of depositors in S. S. B. July 1, 1918.00.00... 4,783 
Number of new depositors July 1, 1918 to July 1, 1919 1,299 
Total number of depositors during year..........2....-22----200-+-- 6,082 
‘Number of depositors who have withdrawn all deposits 
during year Cee ee ae ae ae eee ES 1,081 
Numberof depositors *Julys1;) 1919-i92 8 te ese ie 5,001 


CUMULATIVE REPORT 


Total number of depositors in S. S. B. to July 1, 1918..... 7,354 
Number of new depositors July 1, 1918 to July 1, 1919... 1,299 


Total number of depositors since opening of S. S. B..... 8,653 


Number of depositors who have withdrawn all deposits 
ftom S25 .-B Ss tary ily, 6 Ole, oe eee eee 20h 
Number who have withdrawn all deposits from July 1, ~ 
1918'to Julyyl, 1919 2h eee Stee ered ame 1,081 


Total number of depositors who have withdrawn all de- 


POSTS: Ree eh ere ell en era oe tree 3,652 
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MODEL GARAGE AND CAR BUILT TO SCALE BY EIGHTH GRADE BOYS 
UNDER INTENSIVE PLAN 


INSTRUMENT BOARD FOR WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY OUTFIT MADE BY 
EIGHTH GRADE BOYS UNDER INTENSIVE PLAN 
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TABLE II (I1919)— ANALYSIS OF NUMBER OF DEPOSITORS 
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a) ia Ss 
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a) Ea = 

a 5 o 
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SCHOOL a 3 ° 

so) a i 
3s Sa 
° of | BS 

ie.8) 

B85 | 32 | a 
baa = mH 
See ROIs [at eee 

4 Z — 
rehig icke| led & Wg te cs caplipalere in ok renee ee ee al o Erp A Saeed a 45 
LAMENTS (0 PE 8 9 0 ee ae nie a le a 180 48 228 
“LBP OT rp A ipsies Saree ea BO ie er eee 225 48 273 
PI LON eA VENT. ee... fee Seat) ie 308 81 339 
UOTE STE SCT Die pe ala al dO A ep te 422 23 445 
Tig DELTONA Te eae ae A ROR, Si mec ae ene 1,500 241 ise Ol 
WS VO VEN oF MERE LP a3 2 RO edie a as Bie Ret 460 242. 2 
cel ehi tame) ot yl ie ae tae a Oe A 1,139 234 1,373 
WVPETeN er tT OO. oto. eek ee 509 285 794 
Washington Street.............. 220 195 415 
AMOS pe W ie [yest ass Seca Mle dey et - 4,558 1,251 5,809 
Cran (COG bee ce 2 os hace ed 180 1,299 6,082 
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have withdrawn alf deposits 


Number of depositors 
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Number of depositors 


TABLE II (1920)—-ANALYSIS OF NUMBER OF DEPOSITORS 
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TOCA Eoe es eet. 5 A x 224 73 297 
PADIS LON eA VONTIOs. - ween er 237 45 282 
“1 NPA 0) BPS) 6 (GS © Ss open ee ec eevee 437 437 
Cleveland 283 708 
Lafayette 653 2,065 
GET GOT t ites eet nr ee a ns 339 890 
Deca eee eee en ee ee th TI1S8h 157 1,340 
Warren Street: oe Wh. en Ot 364 1,044 
VRBO LOU Street es ete oe 289 70 359 
COU BU ere aes nt ee ed Ne 777 2,348 7,125 
Grand "Total. ecccaccu-..| 5,001 | 2,421 | 7,422 | 
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Number of depositors who 
have withdrawn all deposits 


S 


134 


Number of depositors July 
1, 1920 


APPENDIX B 


Visual Education in the Newark Schools 


Excerpts from Report of 
ARTHUR G. BALcom, 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools 


Last year a forward step in visual education was taken 
for the Newark schools when the Board of Education sanc- 
tioned a progressive plan for the use of the motion picture 
film as a means of instruction. First of all, wisdom was 
shown in the selection of projectors, screens, and booths. 
We are in a position to show in our schools pictures in 
point of definition and steadiness that compare favorably 
with those seen in the theatres. Of course, the first cost of 
this high-class type outfit amounts to considerably more than 
that of a cheaper type but in the long run it will prove to 
be cheaper and more satisfactory from the standpoint of 
durability and service. 


PROJECTORS 


Three senior high schools are equipped with the Simplex 
Arc; three junior high schools have the Power’s machine— 
one an arc light and two a Mazda lamp; eight elementary 
schools have the Power’s arc; four elementary schools the 
Power’s Mazda, and two elementary schools the Grapho- 
scope Junior which is equipped with the Mazda lamp. The 
two Pathescope machines have been used in the science 
rooms of the Cleveland and Robert Treat Junior High 
Schools. In addition to these, the Board owns an Edison 
model—an arc light which has been permanently installed 
at the Girls’ Vocational School,—a combination machine, 
Power’s arc light for motion pictures and Besler stereopticon 
for slides which constitutes a portable outfit to be used in 
schools having no machines, and a Peerless projector which 
is used in the assistant superintendent’s office for the exam- 
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ination of films. This makes a total of twenty-five pro- 
jectors owned and used by the Board of Education. 


SCREENS 


A good screen is an important factor in motion picture 
projection. The majority of schools were formerly equipped 
with plain muslin sheets which are not satisfactory for 
motion pictures. Therefore, it became necessary to install 
suitable screens in these schools. There were two types 
considered; the half-tone which has a plain white surface 
with a rubber back where the rubber is so pressed in that 
the screen is perfectly opaque. The pictures appear the same 
from every angle of the room and are full in detail and 
rich in effect. This screen was placed in Central High, 
South Side High, Robert Treat Junior High, and Madison 
Junior High. The second type was what is known as the 
Besler Opaque, not as.expensive as the half-tone but a very 
satisfactory screen. The following schools were equipped 
with it: Central Avenue, Hawthorne, Hamilton, John Catlin, 
McKinley, Monteith, and Webster. The Cleveland Junior 
High, Garfield, Lafayette, and Burnet schools were already 
equipped with opaque screens. The plastered wall is used 
at Newton, Moses Bigelow, and Abington Avenue schools 
and gives very satisfactory results. Two half-tone screens, 
one 15’x15’ and the other 12’x12’, are kept for portable 
purposes. 


BOOTHS 


All new schools and recently built additions have been 
provided with a permanent projection room or booth, as, 
Garfield, John Catlin, McKinley, Moses Bigelow, and 
Robert Treat. All other schools having projectors have had 
to be equipped with booths. The type of booth furnished 
was of asbestos board,—inside dimensions 6 feet long, 4 
feet wide, and 7 feet high. Twenty-one of these booths 
have been supplied to the schools and have proved to be very 
satisfactory. They not only meet the requirements of the 
law, but make a place where all projecting implements are 
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properly housed and kept. An asbestos cloth booth, recently 
purchased, 5’x5’x7' is used for portable purposes. 


FILMS 


The plan from the beginning was to organize a film 
service for the schools and send them out in circuits. Films 
are examined as to their physical condition and character of 
pictures when they are received from the distributors. Pro- 
grams are then made for the schools and a record kept of 
the showings. Films are sent out in four-reel fireproof 
containers and for all alternating schools, where all grades - 
from the first to the eighth assemble during the day, care is 
taken in the selection of films that will appeal to the various 
grades. <A ten days’ use of each film is arranged for, but 
in some cases we have been allowed to keep the films for 
three and four weeks. 


We have handled approximately two hundred thousand 
feet of film. Each film has been shown from six to twenty 
times. There have been seven hundred and eighty-eight 
showings to an aggregate attendance of one hundred and 
seventy-nine thousand four hundred and twenty-five. 

It is true that the films in many instances weve not of the 
kind that we would have liked, but we tried to make the 
best use of those made available by the money appropriated 
for this purpose. All of the industrials were secured by 
paying cost of transportation. Many of these were fine 
films and gave a touch of reality to the great throbbing 
industries of the world that pupils could never get from a 
mere study of the ‘text book. As I have viewed these 
pictures showing men and women in their working clothes, 
I have been impressed that the pupils get a lesson, uncon- 
sciously perhaps, of the dignity of daily toil—said to be 
desirable for young America. All of these pictures show 
worthwhile activities and give valuable information. 


FILM LIBRARY 


At the beginning of the year the Board of Education 
owned one film of about one thousand feet, the 1919 N. P. 
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S. A. A. Field Day. During the year,’ when films that 
served an educational purpose in the schools could be pur- 
chased for a nominal sum, I have been allowed to buy them, 
which authority I have tried to exercise with discretion. 
Nineteen thousand feet of film have been bought. Last fall 
a local photographer asked permission to film the fire drills 
at the Joseph E. Haynes and the Bergen Street schools. 
This film was purchased and is now a part of our film 
library. Recently the Board of Education authorized the 
making of a film entitled “Knights of the Cross Road” 
featuring the Safety Patrol in the conservation of life and 
property. This is a fine propaganda film and will be exten- 
sively used in the schools during the year. 


VISUAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Some years ago the Newark Board of Education made it 
possible for principals to order for their schools stereo- 
graphs and lantern slides by spending a certain percent of 
their text book appropriation each year for this purpose. 
Many of the schools are now well supplied with these visual 
aids, but it has been difficult to get the teachers to use them, 
according to testimony of principals. This question of 
visual instruction seems to require a co-ordination of all 
visual aids and its success depends largely upon the interest, 
vision, and thoroughness of preparation of teachers. 
Normal schools should include in their courses of prepara- 
tion a definite and comprehensive course in visual aids so 
that young teachers will be keenly interested in this method 
of instruction. % 


It is thought to organize a Visual Education Association 
starting with a comparatively small group of workers— 
those who have been using this means of insiruction in their 
schools and who would be willing to work for the extension 
of this practice among pace associates. The purposes of the 
Association are— 

1. To recognize that the greatest factor in education is the teacher 
and that the efficient teacher is original and resourceful, con- 


stantly seeking visual aids to make the teaching process more 
vital and lasting. 
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2. To recognize that seeing is the dominating sense and that the 
largest number of impressions that result in knowledge come 
through the eye. 


3. To promote and encourage a wise use of visual aids in teaching, 
as the map, chart, graph, picture, exhibit, model, stereograph, 
slide, and film and to keep in touch with the progress being 
made in their use elsewhere. 


4. To recognize that these aids are not substitutes for work, but if 
rightly used will stimulate pupils to greater efforts through a 
keener interest in subject matter. 


5. To test the results of these aids from time to time to determine 
their comparative values in the teaching process. 


6. To study the question of equipment of visual education in our 
schools and how this may be obtained in the best and most 
economical manner. 


7. To encourage individual initiative and originality in the prepara- 
tion of material for visual education and to give instruction to 
the end that it may be intelligently used in the class room. 


8. To recognize that the film is the youngest in the family of 
visual aids and because it seems to possess the inherent quality 
of motion, is likely to become the most effective. 


DAY .SCHOOL PROGRAMS AT AUDITORIUM PERIODS 


Day school programs at auditorium periods were received 
with enthusiasm and great interest by principals, teachers, 
and pupils as testified by the many letters of appreciation 
received from the schools. I have come to believe that this 
innovation in the use of funds for lecture work in our 
schools surpasses in results that work we have done here- 
tofore with public audiences. You will note there is a pur-. 
pose running through these subjects—to lead to an 
appreciation of American resources, ideals, and traditions. 

Following is a list of the auditorium programs arranged 
for by this department: 

No. of 


Attendance Programs 
Sept. 22-26—Harry F. Atwood, Chicago, IIl......... 6,800 8 
Subject: Our Constitution, the Antidote for ~ 
Bolshevism. 


Oct. 20-24—Harry C. White, Bound Brook, N. J. 9,780 20 
Subject: Americanization. 


Oct. 22-Nov. 5—Mabel F. Knight, Boston, Mass. 6,520 20 
Subject: Folk Lore of the American Indian. 


Nov 7-Dec. 12—Charles B. Hutchins, Mill 


Malley, Cal je) Si ust ate ocines 2 oo aes Eeeuee 21,355 41 
Subject: Bird Life in America. 
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No. of 
Attendance Programs 


Jan. 22-Feb. 20—Joakim Arnesen, Minneapolis, 
ON G1 aS oo Soi: Sab A ey) RCA last 2 A nn A cs ER 10,000 20 
Subject: “World Geography” illustrated by 
motion pictures. 
March 17-26—Mabel F. Knight, Boston, Mass..... 14,040 30 
Subject: “Folk Lore of the American Indian.” 
Feb. 19 and March 10—Apollo Male Quartet, 
CE STE ASB Steet le Ue Se i el eR 3,300 2 
Mar. 22-26—Surrick Lincoln, Staten Island, N.Y. 8,750 is 
Subject: “Arctic Regions” illustrated by mo- 
tion pictures. 


April 11-16—Arthur P. Abbott, Newark, N. J....... 4,040 10 
Subject: “Ancient America and Its People.” 
CoC ve opal beg et AOR! CRIN iain Die Rabe IDE SEL OA Ca SREP 84,585 


SLIDES TO SUPPLEMENT THOSE ALREADY IN THE SCHOOLS 


It is my purpose to secure from time to time sets of slides 
to supplement those already in the schools. A set of slides 
illustrating a certain subject will serve a number of schools 
during a year. This plan of having a distributing center for 
slides and only enough sets to serve the needs of the schools 
will be very much more economical than having many dupli- 
cate sets in the schools only used when the subjects to which 
they refer are studied. There are in the superintendent’s 
office four hundred and twenty-five slides of a miscellaneous 
character and about one hundred showing Newark school 
buildings, classrooms, auditoriums, and school activities. 
There have been added during the year ninety slides of 
famous paintings for the use of the Art Department; three 
sets of one hundred each to illustrate Newark Study in the 
schools; sixty beautifully colored slides illustrating Long- 
fellow’s Hiawatha; and a set of three hundred illustrating 
the history of our country in six periods known as “Freedom 
in Evolution” with accompanying manuscript. Altogether 
there are one thousand seventy-five slides for use in the 
schools. It is my purpose to furnish with each set manu- 
script or suggestions as to how the slides may be used to the 
best advantage. 

PROGRAMS IN THE PLAYGROUNDS 

No work during the year has given me more satisfaction 

than the showing of pictures—films and slides,—in the play- 
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grounds in the evening. Here is a fine opportunity for the 
Board of Education to make known its purposes and educa- 
tional advantages to.a class of people very difficult to reach 
by other methods. The first night that a program was 
given at Canal Street playground there was a crowd of five 
hundred, the second night there was a thousand. The pro- 
grams avoided the trashy comedy and sentimental photo- 
play.. Following is a sample program for one of these play- 
ground evenings: 

1. Introductory Slide. 

2. Film—“Making an American.” 

3. Slides—Announcing the Dates of the Opening of 
Schools—Day and Evening—Pictures of Newark 
Schools. 

4. Film—Board of Education Officials Directing School 
Activities. 

5. Slides—School Buildings of Newark. 

6. Film—“Knights of the Cross Road,” Part 1, feqtanne 
the Safety Patrol (older boys and girls of the schools) 
in the Conservation of Life and Property. 

7. Slides—School Auditoriums and Classrooms. 

Film—‘Knights of the Cross Road,” Part 2. 

9. Slides—Great Americans—Washington, Lincoln, Roose- 
velt and President Wilson, closing with the Pledge of 
Allegiance, Flags of the Allied Nations and the Star 
Spangled Banner. 


00 


Board of Examiners 


REPORT FOR SCHOOL YEAR 1918-1919 


The following is a summary of the examinations held, 
and certificates granted, by the Board of Examiners, for the 


school year ending June 30, 1919: 


WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS HELD AND NUMBER OF CANDIDATES 


APPEARING AT EACH 


Wom 


Men 
Passed Failed Passed 
August 26 and 27— 


PPTOMOUION «cess hcapss soe ee =. 2 
LES Ean REN las: aoe OE te 1 
December 30 and 31— 
PPMICiba [eee tec e,-toe.a. 1 
Grade (under 2 yrs. 
Bx Patere an S! 1 38 
Ass’t Supv.—Music...... my _ 9 
April 26— } 
Grade (under 2 yrs. 
CRD pester acaen tonhs 2 2 62 
Pipe rene va os 3 3 3 
eS cubtanistee ce... oa 4 
Ped coy alti St) ween hts 1 4 3 
H. S. Stenog. and 
PEVDEW Bai cieecsseres>-2 hag 1 3 
Manual Training ........ < As 
PE Otal etn arate 13 13 124 


e 


n Total 
Failed Passed Failed 
1 2 1 
1 ei 
1 

Pale 38 23 
17 9 17 
48 64 50 
7 6 10 
2 4 ae 
3 4 ¥ 
4 3 5 
ie 5 2 
(seam 13782 STi? 


NUMBER OF CANDIDATES GIVEN PRACTICAL TESTS TO 
DETERMINE FITNESS FOR LICENSE 


Satis- 

factory 
Assistant Supervisor—Music .....................- 8 
Domestic Science—Elem. Schools.............. 1 
BasSic——E lem; SCHOOIS. foo saecende anaes cee nn -nap 2 
Manual Training—Elem. Schools................ 5 
Physical Training—Women. ...................----- 15 
Physical Training—Men. .....2.....00..22..00.......- 4 
Playground Assistant—W omen .................. oe 
Playground Assistant—Men ......................--- 7 
ea) ete et St ee ed Oe A rc 4 


Unsatis- 
factory Total 
6 9 
at 1 
oe a 
2 y; 
16 31 
10 14 
13 45 
a 7 
4 
47 120 
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In addition to conducting these written examinations and 
practical tests the Board of Examiners held fifty-two (52) 
meetings for the purpose of conducting oral examinations 
of candidates, consideration of text books and supplies, 
revision of regulations for examination and appointment of 
teachers, and the transaction of general business. 


APPLICATIONS ACTED UPON FOR ELIGIBILITY FOR 


EXAMINATION 

Eligible Not Eligible Total 

Principal oe can ieee eae 5 1 6 
ASS t Supervisor Of viis iG ee eee 29 8 KY 
Car ade s oe ree cise ane eae Ore Mies 386 29 415 
Kindergarten 22452.u4s2s eee 38 4 42 
Special-4deaf 22955 ayes Se ee ene 3 Ged 5 
Special—detectives 225.05 ees js 1 8 
Special—speech correction ......0...0..2.....seeeeee 1 = 1 
Drawing—elementary schools .................... 4 2 
Domestic Science—elem. schools................ 1 1 
Domestic Art—elem. schools....................... 2 ie 
Music—elementary schools .......0.........2....00+ fs aX 2 
Manual Lraming#eeune bea eee 5 - 9 
Physical Training—women ..............2.......-0+ 33 1 34 
Physical Training—men  ...W..0.. 2.2... eeeeeeee 21 2 23 
ibstitnte:s.s hse icra t ee eee ae ee 21 as or 
Playground “Assistant. pacer eee 39 a 39 
Hyening chogl ta: ae. eh. ie 1 ee 1 
FESS. Beng lish ase, meta ecete eee aee es! 1 
HS... French. w= 3 ee ge eee 19 6 20 
Ho Se History ee ee ee 3 ce 3 
He Si’ Pranisteyacttte nts ee cee eee ee 6 ee 6 
Ha Seo Spanish eh hee fe ere epee se 1S 11 24 
H. S. Stenography and Typewriting........ 8 3 11 
Heds:: Deanroti Girls: Sere ee, 1 athe 1 
Dota ae cco ete aren ee ae 647 70 717 


NUMBER GIVEN ORAL EXAMINATIONS AND CERTIFICATES 


GRANTED 

No. Granted Laid 

exam. Byex. Byind. .Denied over 
Princtinal | 2 ae “ Z hw 1 dae 
Assistant Supervisor—Music.......... 8 a ih 5 1 
Grammar Vice Principal.................. 9 ee 5 nee 4 
Grammar First Assistant.................. 36 1 18 me: 17 
Primary Vice {Principal 33... = 9 5 = 4 
Primary Head Assistant................. 21 on 6 ais 15 
Gradehn 22552 er ee See 166 96 64 2 4 
Kindergartetitis¢ sot eee 18 17 nt 1 
Special—deat. 22s se ee ee 3 or 3 abe 
Special—defective -.........-cccccee-cene 7 7 


No. Granted 

exam. By ex. By ind. 
Special—speech correction .............. 1 1 
Drawing—elementary schools........ ze 2 
Domestic Science—elem. school... 1 1 
Domestic Art—elementary school 2 2 
Music—elementary school................ Z 2 
ManGal PANNING: eek OO a Be 
Physical Training—women.............. 16 16 . 
Physical Training—men.................... 5 5 
RS EPCAN YE Ted Pe tae gt ck oe a haces Ps. 2 
“ui FINES Tyee D peak Se AAS Rel al ook he aan 21 21 
Playground Assistant:......<21:.......-- 52 39 
Bevernitg a SCNOGIA Nee ence 1 1 
i= LOO SLOG TCLs oleh te onc bh ee 1 ae 
PPPS erench paeowies pls aoe cy 6 3 
PAM ET ISEOLY Mee the cere setae cee SP) LSS: 2 
RemesNFAtNeHIATIC$ rete, 16 14 
Rta br tanist oct 8 eet ey + - 
«SES SRST TET) agp Rae eA RCP Pe 4 4 
H.S. Stenography and Typewr’ing 4 a a 
Pies ean of Girls. 22h. 2 oo) a hat 1 a 1 


Grade 
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ese a a 430 136 218 


Manual Training 
H. S. Drawing 
H. S. French 
H. S. History 
Tio. watt! 
H. S. Music 


ee ee ere rs 
POO a we we eee ene nae nee eee e nn eenenee 


TEXT BOOKS AND SUPPLIES 


175 


Laid 


Denied over 


48 


Five entire meetings and parts of five others were devoted 
to the consideration of additions to the approved list of text 
books and supplies, and of eliminations therefrom. 


The following is a summary of the requests for additions: 


Text Books— 


High School—Recommended Iigorincipaie netG ene 52 
TIS NOT Si cue tt a ce Bae 22 

Elementary—Recommended by. pracipgs; eto... ea eee 85 
ee Dt itSherS architec gee eee eee 123 

fT eg CATT Se A rn ale el A eed Rea 282 
CEB RAM OT sees Gar Cig toy acon St len aM Lar inns eat ie anon 40 
Nc, Sets ot RE ERD SENDS eee nes be nee eee V 
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The following were recommended for addition to the 
approved list: 


12 elementary text books for pupils’ use 
“(1 set to school) 

3 > " “ “ teachers’ use 

6 . % “transferred from supplementary to 

circulating list 

29 high school text books for pupils’ use 

1 y “ teachers’ use 

1 evening school text book 

5 text books for purchase by special order 

10 items of art supplies 

18 items of general supplies 


At the same time the following eliminations from the 
approved list were recommended : 


11 elementary text books for pupils’ use 

- * “ teachers’ use 
Z high school text books for pupils’ use 
1 a = “ teachers’ use 
13 items of art supplies 
6 items of general supplies 


In addition to the above, lists of books for the libraries 
of the Barringer and South Side High Schools were con- 
sidered and their purchase recommended. 


REPORT FOR SCHOOL YEAR 1919-1920 


The following is a summary of the examinations held 
and certificates granted by the Board of Examiners for the 
school year ending June 30, 1920: 


WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS HELD AND NUMBER OF CANDIDATES 
APPEARING AT EACH 


Men Women Total 
Passed Failed Passed Failed Passed Failed 
August 28 and 29— 
Reomotiongs «2:2. ie: at a 1 gy tee ae 1 
Principaled casa 4 ink ahi sok, 4 


November 12— 
i SF ianist.. to ie oe: 8 5 8 _ 


December 29 and 30— 
Promotion..=...23. aie o 1 ar. ee ~ 1 
Principals winieesscwanee 3 bk : 
Gradeia- ne 1 1 5 
SUDSEIHtE a eee as ae ae 
Musiex GAN) 32032 we 1 
DomcArte (Alt). fice: 4 
Ari eC Alty) ese oe a 
Manual Training.......... 6 1 


HENS tri OO OT! 
f own! va! 
ANIC DH two 


Jr. H. S. Stenography.. 
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Men Women Total 
Passed Failed Passed Failed Passed Failed 


Mathematics.. 1 
pee ee AIStOTY Foc a 
Ore hah eee ae 
pee Commercial. 2 
St EL se Panis feats. 
ce itiys, Lain a) 0 
eee eS PLench ss o- a. 
poe eee ish 2. 2 
May 8— 
ST (DU) aagiete Bieta Saige 1 
Diet GOniercial ac, cs: 
poeta = OLenOgtapny.. & «1 
eee a nglishenc 1 
wee ee Mathematics. -- 1 
eee HISstOrye as 1 
Ree? latin ee oso 1 
RR POT CIT 1 6, te. we 
Sri. 55. Urencn @ ances 2 
pe PAN S107 4 4, 2 
Bee aetna. EO LATIISE!. Soe i23.47 ek 
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Summary Showing Number of Different Persons Taking 


Examinations (Excluding Duplications) 


Grade 
Principal 


Number 
Passed 


Mma atTICGs LOTT WE ee he ag So oes se 


Substitute 


Music (Alternating School) 
Art (Alternating School) 
Domestic Art (Alternating School) 
Manual Training 


WA AAAS UA Se Pe Hl Loh cage cd eT, etude hidoeve 


Evening School Pianist 
Junior High School 
Senior High School 


Totals 


Number 
Failed 


43 


’ 
— ‘ 
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NUMBER OF CANDIDATES GIVEN PRACTICAL TESTS TO 
DETERMINE FITNESS FOR LICENSE 


Satis- Unsatis- 
factory factory Total 
Art (Alternating Schools) -...2.-...-.-.c--.es0s0-- 7 oe 7 
Music (Alternating Schools)..................-... 3 Z 5 
Printing (Elementary) &..2ccc ccgrstsentere. fs 7 
Manual Training (Elementary).................. % i 
Senior FS Music ce soe ete 4 1 2 
Seats TAN ist foe ae ceva ees eA ae 2 
Physical Training (Rima 6 1 7 
(H. S.—Women)........ 2 <) 5 
Playground Assistant—Men sya sel ea eer 6 oe 6 
Womelts..s eos 19 Lee 19 
Fevening soChooOlur taniste eee 8 5 13 
f Bis} c:0 Qa paends Ae Pit bar eta an eiart ia TSF | 71 iZ 83 


In addition to conducting these written examinations and 
practical tests, the Board of Examiners held fifty-six (56) 
meetings for the purpose of conducting oral examinations 
of candidates, granting of licenses, and for the transaction 
of general business. | 


NUMBER OF APPLICATIONS ACTED UPON TO DETERMINE 


ELIGIBILITY 
Eligible Eligible 
without to take Not 

writ. exam. writ. exam. eligible Total 

Priicipals iit ek eee tees = 3 —_ 3 
Grade At ae eatin eta 210 ~ 145 43 398 
Kindergarten tw oa ante at es 19 a 9 28 
Substitutet cee 5 eek ha 64 1 a 65 
Speech (Correction. Aa ee 1 1% bet 1 
Art (Alternating School)............... = 21 2 aa 
Music (Alternating School).......... ex 12 8 20 
Domestic Art (Alternating Sch’l) _ .... 8 3 11 
Mantalolraming as. ee ne 8 5 13 
Physical Training (Elem’tary)..... 10 as 4 14 
Printing (Elementary) -........01......... as 10 us 10 
Jimor chiens SCHOO CMa. shee aes 18 1 fs 21 
Jr. Tess Gommettisitt ee Ae 15 ys 17 
Oy Rarelish seg eee eS a 13 4 He 
Nebel PL OIICH Panik tau ts cee eee —s 2 ve 4 
ir ty ae CL ISTOLY «a toate eee ore 12 at 12 
Atl y easel tactaas siete tee os a 16 1 17 
wives Nos Makhidtiaticssine 72m: ES 21 5 26 
Sat cds eee TER Oe Pa Nin tia ocire nt oe Eat 10 1 11 
Stats: Oy Fagpish ions na ieee ee GE z 33 
te aural DE SEN CIES Lee eo yoke te eee on 17 8 25 
iy awe e's Wi Tes (opt mee, Me ede NL Ky fl Sait 22 2 24 
eae hysicale braminge 2-3 20 12 32 


REPORT OF BOARD OF EXAMINERS 


Eligible Eligible 
without to take Not 
writ. exam. writ.exam. eligible 
Sr. ts SH ae Vit h) shah ts de ae Senge Cae a 4 tee 
PPC ATTI SITY oct gee et nore rah 6 11 
“f stenograpiivs cease: ao 9 1 
Edlayotountlunssistantie. 2 cc... 25 i 
EUVCUIN COG ee tee he a 18 13 
SEN gh Settee ee a 365 420 125 


NUMBER GIVEN ORAL EXAMINATIONS AND CERTIFICATES 


GRANTED 
No. 
exam, 
Peetrie iGreen re eee bin 1 
or Lee Ae Cia Ws tie 2 178, ee ee eda Z15 
Peer Patten ete oles are 20 
Hag) OF RR eeeake dae Ba eo a a 64 
Grammar Vice Principal.................. 14 
Grammar Head Asst. & Ist Asst. 50 
Peunary Vice. Principak«.23.. 4 
Primary Head. Assistant.........-......... 20 
Special—Binet 44.6 = 
rey Tie WEUSIC - ask. Rue 1 
Paxtet es teria Cig. OCI: acc. fstettccctccc yy 
Domestic Art (Alternating Sch. y 8 
Music (Alternating Sch.) 220000000... 
Manual Training (Elementary)... 5 
Physical Training (Elementary). 8 
Printing (Elementary ).................... - 
ESS TE Tey) Agha aia oh ial apa moe eT A 
ROR ET 121 SCHOO! Soo tcperancccat cones 20 
Jr. Pee COMUNE TCIAL with. ots et 5 
AS ORE IR v4 oj 0 cee? oo ea eo ee 5 
ie USE GES Yel gh ape ana ae 2 
Ree LT ETEStOE ura. Ys. bse 7 
oN antes d S991 4 hae SER NS peer Jd 6 
Romer ALLEMATICS ofc ane 8 6 
[eee tenograpny ie te 6 
Breit tun elise) ye hes ks. 11 
De COTES on Pye 7 
eee ISIC ee ee es) 5 
pees sob iysical lrainiig. . ac... 9 
of tt GPE Teg) aie | Sanat ike eens Z 
BSE eres atiSi. yg ee 6 
pre etenogranhiy = eS ol 2 
Playground Assistant..................0..-- 25 
VOI HDC TG [2 ee oes Bn 31 
Aare LCP TS alii he SLES nines ee ae 586 


Granted 
By ex. By ind. Denied 
1 nat 
109 105 1 
ee 19 1 
63 
10 
46 
4 
12 
“AR 3 
nee Se 
6 1 
5 3 
3 ties 2 
- wa 
I! 7 
a el 
eon 2 
abe 20 
5 pe 
5 
2 
Z 
6 we 
3 Z 
5 — 
9 2 
< r 
4 1 
6 “| 
Z a 
5 she 1 
ms a 
i 25 
8 18 5 
208 338 19 


Laid 
. 
over 


cof pe! 
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Certificates Renewed 


Graders eect ae ie PY peas Sap Bs oh eR Se cr 
Kindergarten 2255 Nan ee een ene 1 
‘ySpecial—B inet, isc ok eee 1 
Sr. H.-S; Biology (ou oe ee eee 1 
“).. Caammerctral & 20 SEN eke ene 1 

fe FEE TS i) ek eee ee reece Oe ten a 1 
eas History apes UST yin LORS cease ee 1 

oe ont a WEA CIN AtIGS oe ane tnreccle.crg ce Sener 1 

o ,  Mechanical Drawing... can,-eees 1 
Total. eth ee ad er eae 12 


TEXT BOOKS AND SUPPLIES 

Two entire meetings and parts of three others were 
devoted to the consideration of additions to the approved 
list of text books and supplies, and of eliminations there- 
from. 


The following is a summary of the requests for additions: 
Text Books— 


High School—Recommended by: principals, “etci.du 2 eee 54 
“-ptiblishers 2.200 ene eee ies 

Elementary—Recommended by ‘principals etc aes ees 51 
‘publishers 224. ese eee 112 

Total text” bodksi2 5 Wee Ue Ae ee ee eee 289 
Maps® (sets) 22) ceeded e eeek e 6 
SUPPLIES © os cocker ee tc dca cane ee ee 32 


The following were recommended for addition to the 
approved list: 


21 elementary text books for pupils’ use 
“ teachers’ use 


1 “ “book transferred from pupils’ use in gram- 
mar grades to circulating 

4 v= “books for teachers’ use (1 copy to a school) 

6 high school text books for pupils’ use 

1 ‘teachers’ use (1 set to a school) 


1 outline map for high and elementary schools 
4 items miscellaneous supplies 
10 “ — stationery and supplies 


At the same time the following eliminations from the 
approved list were recommended: 


14 elementary text books for pupils’ use 
“ teachers’ use 
6 . i “from circulating list 
9 high school text books for pupils ’use 
2 items general supplies 


In addition to the above, lists of books for the libraries 
of the Central, East Side, and South Side High Schools 
were considered and their purchase recommended. 


026 ‘ANAS ‘SASIOYSX]A AVG SSV19 393711090 YOINNr HYVMAN 


STATISTICS 
Superintendent of Schools 


GENERAL STATISTICS 


1918-1919 
perpiidtione OL civyel eSstitnated ) 29.0 se as eco: 425,000. 
Number of separate school buildings.........00.00.0..220..-. 67 


SYNOPSIS SHOWING TYPES OF SCHOOLS, NUMBER OF TEACHERS 
EMPLOYED, AND ENROLLMENT 


No. of 
Schoo!s No. of 

(or Teachers Enrollment 
Classes) Emp’d Boys Girls Total 


Day Schools 


pore COllegete. 9S. 1 * 57 20 77 
Pligi s( senior). ee 4 247 2,576 2,474 5,050 
Junior High (7th, 8th, 9th 
PIARGH \ Porc. ey 3 48 739 GAC SAR D 
Elementary—grammar and 
Pr iitig he en ie Si eas 53 1,525 928,301 28,199 49,992 
Elementary — kindergarten 52 139 5,642 5,299 17,449 
rpmomtsgtia lose et y's | ve 24 214 107 | 
Special— 
MPa ter a: fact Cy ah Aen ae 2S 7 Geet rel: S 98 
Binet (defective).......... > 28 240 110 350 
LIST o" | lila an a aren 1 11 47 46 93 
Pridat classes. jot Ee 2 3 14 8 22 
Open Window (classes) 12 12 153 188 341 
Aipercwlarr sss ios cs 1 2 36 32 68 
Crippled (class)............ 1 1 30 20 50 
Weston Continuation 
BB OCS REAR 20h 1 1 1) ees 30 
Speech Correction 
(centers )) 25.2 3 4 2 7 Tf 7 
Assistant Superintendents.... .... ci) I aD oc 
RIEISICE WIROCH naa the Pr Nay > i er 
ULAIS her eee 2,078 38,177 27,284 75,461 


* Included with South Side High School teachers. 

~ Does not include those admitted from grammar school during 
year. 

at Pupils enrolled in regular classes are sent to the speech correc- 
tion centers for special instruction. 
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No. of 
Schools No. of 


(or Teachers Enrollment 
Evening Schools Classes) Emp’d_ __ Boys Girls Total 
Le hte 4 ovate ie hay bat nin) Ub Modan 6 153. 2,521 9rd, / 00m 
Elementaty ce:.nc2ncn tees 16 135 2,997 1,948 4,945 
NV Ocationab= skein a2 39 941 340 ~=—-:1,281 
Gyinnasiums / ee eS pi 4 248 103 351 
Deata ee Oc e 2 aeer tes Ser 1 6 8 48 56 
Americanization (classes).. 4 6 pH 218 240 
DUPELVISOLS Pans eaten: 5 Se a es 
NV otalscuee ee ee 348"), 6,737" 35,503 Ge be, bene 
Summer Schools 1919 
Highs Csenionjoe ee ees 2 71 823 697 ~—- 1,520 
VUIOH Ci iolrea rere ees 3 27 290 298 588 
Hlementaryve.2 2 ne) ees 32 610 8472 8619 17,091 
MUDCTUISOLS Banas ee ee he ee : UC tid Se 
Totals 2.222 Shieh ee 712 9,585 9,614 19,199 
PIGV OF OUNES Bie. ee ee 21 134 5,148 5,146 10,294 
All Year Schools (summer ses- 
S10UL ) WEY nee ee: yi 239 (not separated) 7,222 
After School Playgrounds.......... Tae ts T1155 7969 42,124 
Social Ceuergsne ee) eee ew. 4 MAD SA Coe he Ree £668 


* Average number of workers per night—36 of these were paid 
and 4 were volunteer workers. 

£ Average attendance per night for year. 

f Average daily attendance. 


GENERAL STATISTICS 


1919-1920 
Population of city (United States Census)...,............ 415,609 
Number of ‘separate school buildings.........20.....0.2.22.. 67 


SYNOPSIS SHOWING TYPES OF SCHOOLS, NUMBER OF TEACHERS 
EMPLOYED, AND ENROLLMENT 


No. of 
Schools No. of 


(or Teachers Enrollment— 

Day Schools Classes) Emp’d_ __ Boys Girls Total 
hinior) Gollere.. 2a 1 8 111 44 155 
Hist 7 (senion) ine ee 4 248 2° 2,791. . 2,58), oa Ae 
Junior High (7th, 8th, 9th 

grades) ae re ae 3) 49 785 805 1,590 
Elementary—grammar and 

Griniary 4.2) ee ee 53 1,541 28,636 28,368 57,004 
Elementary — kindergarten 52 136 =. 55,436 32S 55,152: 10,588 
VoCationa lists 7 teen en 2 24 253 112 365 
Special— 

Ungraded). te «! 7 L007, ct 100 

Binet cy eee 5 mH 279 132 411 

Dak» xe re ee 1 12 43 46 89 


Blind (classes) cee 2 a 16 10 26 


STATISTICS 183 
No. of 
Schools No. of 
(or Teachers Enrollment 
Classes) Emp’d Boys Girls Total 
Open Window (classes) 12 12 139 161 300 
r Der Ciutat ernment lL 2 24 29 53 
speeth- Correction 
CCenters \y Risers: 4 2 T T - 
Crippled..Gclass)) i222... 1 1 “46 27 73 
Weston Continuation 
(GIASE erect ety 1 1 Ane a eho 23 
Assistant Stuperintendents.... .... Se 4 oh ae eae a 
PICT VISOL Sessa tee tins te kOe oe og eet es eee eR 
Aan esd ho teke te ieee ee a 2,104 38,682 37,467 76,149 


f Pupils enrolled in regular 
centers for special instruction. 


classes are sent to speech correction 


~ Does not include those admitted from grammar school during 


year. 
Evening Schools 
ise seaer secs ane ey ee 6 P50 eos whee 0055 (5,522 
BE PETRLCTLPAE YS ict t ken, os 17 SOS re 1225/45 = 5/086 
Bema eO00a bee ee ee 2 Alte 234 443 1,674 
PeeMnASMS 4.000 2 4 241 115 356 
(6 Oe oS Rae eeaeh are eee eo 1 6 19 30 49 
Americanization Classes...... a Sh aes Re 79 79 
ULC SOUS ieee . oT 8 Eo OL a ae ke Oe 
ea Cb See ee. GO9N e/a 0a 2 95,246. 12,766 
Summer Schools 1920 
Riigh oGSeniOr) 2% olt 25.0.0: 1 43 584 393 977 
riiotettioh ea a era 2 18 104 89 193 
PCM CHAT Y wee Ses 8 APs 29 AG 7ee 6.024 42-0,/32. 13,556 
DEL VISOLS |i: tie SSR eT ee eh Chet a FONT hela 9 es ae ee 
ANGELES este ome mer © 47214. 14.726 
All Year Schools (sum. ses.) 
Ld 5 idan eae 1 GO ecte iti Si. 1,142 
y{.tskley gud  Bt-jq BR Seen re peloeae 1 Ri Nees” or ia nC 455 
PMGMENTATY So foe gh 8 SLU tlh A UR mittee 9,568 
Ree estates ee Be 1 i Speer Pk 198 
Betta oe oY ee a 2 Pee st pe 2 85 
Otis, ieee ae erat 13 409 (notseparated) 11,448 
Playgr’'ds—July 12-Aug. 27, ’20 
SST HOTT) AY ni cies. ek, ARR Ser ai Coes 14 9674347, ~ 4367. *8:714 
Pitet -Ochool253 ee 4 8 967 954 *1,921 
BATRA N GA Fiat on eee cea 5 8 767 651 *1,418 
Playgr’ds—Sept. 1,’19-July 10, ’20 
Reaitet sochool ees Aires, 8 ale oe eer 045 
PR LLIOY Gate oo. ee, 7 11 819 697 *1,516 
UCU OCUIES Ss orn 4 pL ge Og 8 +577 
* Average daily attendance. 
+ Average number of workers per night—36 were paid and 2 


were volunteer workers. 


f Average attendance per night for year. 
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ENROLLMENT, ATTENDANCE, ETC. 


DAY SCHOOLS 1918-1919 


Totalvenrollment see ee 75,461 
Average, enrollm@stcts 29: Mon oe 65,112 
Avetagé-attendalice. ec eee ere eee 58,043 
Percent, ofjattendances, 0: = 2 Se ee ora 89.1 
Number of days schools’ were actually in 
SESSION sala Nace eee eet ae nan ee 180% 
Total number of days present— 
MBL eSt caro SLR Sn er rete 5,397 ,539 
Pemalests ayer ees oe ee ee 5,287 ,466 
ALL pupil sain tor | Make ard eee ace eee *10,685,005 
Total number of days absent— 
selVLales (pte 2 eee 5 eee 645,205 
Females 3 as Sap ia ee 655,540 
All pupils) ico foe pepe ath nen rae tee *1,300,74514 
Average number of days present—all pupils... 141.5 
Average number of days absent—all pupils...... 17.2 
Number of pupils who have neither been 
absent nor tardy during the year.................... 1,129 
Ntmber:of sessions triants 2. 01 ee 21,061 
Total number of cases of tardiness...............----- 83,664 


Total attendance allowed by State— 


Day Schaolsie4 Sai .c cena cee 10,685,835 

Pyenine SCnogls cotas ees 175,142 

Summer schools ci. ee 259,16914 
OCnatantine at. ees 42,700 

Allowatice \bSce Seti 975,522 

‘Total allowance js cto eee es 12,138,369 


*Includes days present and days absent in all year schools for 
July and August. 


STATISTICS 185 
ENROLLMENT, ATTENDANCE, ETC. 


DAY SCHOOLS I9I9-1920 


SC EER Tg aA 1S 0) elec ig pice ANS ol elt Se ee 76,149 
Pamerare enrGiinent tic cong eS coke. doc. toirece olds 65,657 
Peover pe mitendance 2 . cig rn yc cede 58,887 
Bee rmrretil Oa lteNUaliCe. d) eho -cuns ne ones east 89.6 
Number of days schools were actually in 

2 BESS UNTER 5. Shee 4a SEs a a irae eee 194% 


TCE See 7 en a SE 5,940,93414 

BROCE Al OS ee hse Oe RS 5,710,005 

Lo NE SATIS ES Spc. Be Se Rea, i Sa ee *11,650,940 
Total number of days absent— 

SLGS TS 2 SS RAS a eat a Oa a 657,861 

CELESTE TS RAs hae clan a 681,119 

Pomme creer Cee Nil, Sek *1338,98014 
Average number of days present—all pupils.... 153.0 
Average number of days absent—all pupils...... ips 
Number of pupils who have neither been 

absent nor tardy during the year...................- 1,075 
Peumbero tl Sessions:truantss oe ah 21,927 
Total number of cases of tardiness..................-- 96,442 


Total attendance allowed by State— 


UAVS Got tial | Ea heaped ep aa yee ea 11,650,798 

Eevenitig scnools tk st ons sh S 210,690'% 

Sientnete SCnonls srt sg aes 263,768 

erator ities et ea eee: ee 50,1671 

milowance soe oe res 91,957 

UO) HE EET) yes a Cel clea eae e 2 a See 12,267,381 


*Includes days present and days absent in all year schools for 
July and August. 
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Comparison of Population with School Enrollment 


School Per 
Year Census Population Enrollment Cent. 
1895 State 215,807 29,767 13.8 
1900 Jb octane 246,070 34,761 14.1 
1905 State 283,289 46,960 16.5 
1910 1 We ses 347,469 57,742 16.6 
1915 State 366,728 69,994 19.0. 
1916 Estimated 380,000 FO AGE: 19.0 
1917 Estimated 400,000 73,110 18.3 
1918 Estimated 425,000 75,222 we? 
1919 Estimated ~ 425,000 75,461 17.8 
1920 U.S: 415,609 76,149 18.3 


Total Enrollment, Average Enrollment, and Average 
Attendance for the Past Five Years 


Total Average Average 
Year Enrollment Enrollment Attendance 
1916s Scie tc eae eee ees 72,173 62,722 57,096 
19172 2 See a eee 73,110 62,950 57,656 
1918 cee en Een Ee 75,222 64,224 57,211 
LOTG area et hice. te 75,461 65,112 58,043 
LOZ Osea sie eer ee ee 76,149 65,657 58,887 


Annual Increase in Enrollment and in Attendance for 
the Past Five Years 


Total Average Average 
Year Enrollment Enrollment Attendance 
191 6s oe eek te ete 2,179 1,639 762 
191 ee re ee ere 937 228 560 
1918. Pees en a en Saunt, 212 1,274 445 
19192, Seno cee EE eee 239 888 832 
1920 Be ee ari ee 688 545 844 
Enrollment by Grades Compared with 1917-1918 
Junior *High Hien Grammar Primary - Kinder- 
Year College Schools Schools Grades Grades garten Special 
Ub! |S were 1) Ae OU 1,520 22,232 34,268 10,941 1,373 
T9185..225.-03 Pe MES LU 1,439 . 21,458 34,682 10,976 1,397 
Increase. 77 81 774 ; 
Decrease 220 414 35 24 
Enrollment by Grades Compared with 1918-1919 
Junior *High Wee Grammar Primary  Kinder- 
Year College Schools Schools Grades Grades garten Special 
1920 ee 155. 5.372: 15906 321875. aa Zo 10s oe 
10 1G dee: 47). ERO50E S20 teec eae 10,941 1,373 
Increase. 78 322 70 861 67 
Decrease a5, <1! 


* Does not include pupils admitted from grammar school during 
year. . 
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Age, Sex and Number of Pupils Enrolled 


1918-1919 
Per Cent. 
AGE Males Females Total of Total 
% Enroliment 
pe ee Ie aera Slt Ae cee hp ett ere 2,195 2,022 4,217 5.59 
5) OTs ee oe ee a ae nee 3,540: 8,446 6,986 9.26 
ee ee ee neg 3,828 3,724 7,552 10.01 
(ja eee Pies eee Toe See ere syreral 3,799 7,570 10.03 
eal) Wie tae ne Oe es hs 3,740 8,724 7,499 9.94 
AWM Cn L (Wine tates cc Raat casstachcs eect cbs coensseeeee? 3,509 3,514 7,023 9.30 
iki, CUM BRS eee eee ieee et eee 3,589 3,488 7,027 9.31 
MM Bes ese AN Oe, Doe 3,328 3,433 6,761 8.96 
Lg PO EE e er ee 3,177 8,182 6,359 8.43 
LS OD SEU ama alen See an Dn RO 3,112 2,924. 6,086 8.00 
Te AD A yeles Sea ciel SR te eee ee eee 2,062 1,975 4,037 5.35 
TW NOES OR eae ere ere 1,124 1,051 Apa WAS 2.88 
ili WA OS hp PRS # Seeds het a Seca aaa 546 571 usa Gly 1.48 
1p SO he a Ra eet pe 358 248 606 -80 
iy OO Gp ais ee RR: So See Cae 166 128 294 39 
TIES 22 Sash Bt 0 I Ne ead as eee ee 89 32 121 .16 
NGO WIR oy I ere Stn See pee Ae 58 23 81 sili 
PP ODAIS chs. ec. oni eet anos 38,177 37,284 75,461 100. 


Age, Sex and Number of Pupils Enrolled 


1919-1920 

Per Cent. 

AGE Males Females Total of Total 

Enrollment 
A) in LD eee Ae Nee Re ves 2,016 1,944 3,960 5.2 
ane Gy eases Seen TNS Sse A 3,517 3,294 6,811 8.94 
oe ME 9 Ug Re ae pie ee tee Te ee 4,108 8,984 8,042 10.56 
ap AL! CE ACES sae ten ey Ro 3 , 669: 3,689 7,358 9.66 
Sy OL NTE ak i A eg elie ae ee 3,650 3,813 7,463 9.80 
OS BEB) a ps pe a a a ee 3,599 3,576 7,175 9.42 
LG Se Boas ets ew Ne Rh Re 2 3,453 8,376 6,829 8.97 
TaN, ToS Dae tees el DES. a Os is ce a 3,519 3,459 6,978 9.16 
Re GN eS aah 5 a pr a 8,300 3,313 6,613 8.69 
1 Te AO pecan: Seal ae RU. econ es 3,055 2,942 5,997 7.88 
gE « Ade" GG Seereiaedte Se ae Sa hac ale Rend age 2,297 1,985 4,282 5.62 
TES Ada SEA Sa le knee Saree Ca 1,214 1,182 2,346 3.08 
ia = a EE ae i he tae o 589 566 1,155 1.52 
ig Sy Flag ei Ne we dS ore 319 298 617 .81 
HOMAMIO 2 e252 ed, ee Bee 225 100 325 43 
(EPCS 52.) late Set SO ey Cena Mec ee 94 30: 124 16 
DUETS GAVE ls a Fale ES EE 58 16 74 -10 
PINGS CELLS peceee oe eer eee 38 ,682 87,467 76,149 100. 
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Distribution of Pupils by Grades for Last Five Years 


(Based on average monthly enrollment and on total enrollment for 1920) 


1920 

GRADE 1916 1917 1918 1919 | Average; Total 

Enroll- | Enroll- 

ment ment 

Junior: Collerecn ee ee eee ene ee eee eee 61 109 155 
Seniors Highs er ee tee 4,919 5,118 4,781 4,731 5,041 5,372 
Junior High (9th grade).......) 2... “ied 383 364 360 394 
Highthyt eee ee 3,411 3,606 3,603 3,566 3,746 3,856 
Seventhe net 4 eee 4,397 4,473 4,455 4,687 4,911 5,287 
Sixth eos ene ore ye 5,591 5,599 5,759 5,919 6,132 6,373 
Pitter es Foe ee 6,833 6,833 7,010 7,183 6,958 7,555 
OUP ce ee eee 7,348 7,082 1H Alye 6,919 6,919 7,465 
Tiree cee er eet ee 7,272 7,361 aoe 7,194 7,167 7,804 
SeCONG eet fee ee eee 7,564 7,363 7,600 7,771 7,813 8,855 
TLDS Giese een eae 8,161 8,620 8,770 9,050 9,056 | 11,005 
Kindergarten ........ ibs pat SOR SE. 6,690 6,483 6,764 6,786 6,439 | 10,588 
Ungraded (22 es ee 109 96 98 169 170 100 
Industrials care ee 269 269 282 237 254 365 
‘Binetste. ose. ce kes na ae ea 301 305 875 379 456 411 
Dea tire: see cee ee 72 77 80 88 84 89 
ae ibhats Pe eA kw Pot A Toe 16 16 18 al 21 26 
Open TAIT 2 ere ee ee 218 326 369 | 891 375 353 
Crippled $2.4 fe eee 29 25 23 21 27 73 
©O-ODET ATI V 6 icc oinso ee coecvae essa case _ 8 35 BY is eres | ee A 
WiestonContin tations sea oes 26 20 14 ~ 93 
‘Total eee pe ae 63,238 | 63,687 | 64,881 | 65,557 | 66,052 | 76,149 
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Per Cent. of Total Average Monthly Enrollment for Last 
Five Years and Total Enrollment for 1919-1920 


1920 
GRADE 1916 1917 1918 1919 | Average’ Total 
ie Enroll- | Enroll- 
ment _ ment 
af swenate Copal! eyeglass Sees ee | er nee .09 ati, 20 
Senior High..........:. Ss A I fy fx Pad 7.83 8.04 Teak (iat 7.63 7.06 
SIO Me IP Dy (OUNART AGC) sce. eth ft secs anes 59 -56 ~D5 Aa 
LEV CRY Aa oe See ek eat tee 5.39 5.66 5.55 5.44 5.67 5.06 
Seven Lie ree 7 eee Pe 6.95 7.02 6.87 7.26 7.44 6.95 
SIBSLTG) j tele dente AA oy ae Naar 8.84 8.79 8.88 9.13 9.28 8.37 
Jip ba day” 2 ace Sipe ee ee emer 10.81 10.73 10.81 10.96 10.53 9.92 
PNT PRD praere e ec oe 11.62 AV I2 pi ep | 10.17 10.48 9.80 
EITC Meet oe ce ae pee i b= Cae ig 11.50 11.56 BL ks 10.99 10.85 | 10.25 
OCU E Cue Serie oe eee ce ess 11.96 11.56 yhtayal 11.86 11.82 11.63 
I a) ea Ee se ee 12.91 13.53 13.52 13.81 iby ie 14.45 
BeINChOT Py ALCON Scales! ok. ctoes 10.58 10.18 10.43 10.46 9.74 | 18.91 
RR STAG wet Se a= “af ARES 14 eoihh -26 13 
MUTIS Gh Ode ee ee 43 42 43 ASHE .38 48 
124 he (5 CRI Reape pene DP a ae 47 -48 58 58 69 54 
1232 he te ae ee a 11 «Z 12 12, 13 12 
ep ivigh ree ee a 2k Na ee oe -08 -03 03 04 03 03 
i, SWAG ee ia SR Se ee a 34 51 57 60 57 46 
CGiri¢ t) 01 Vora hp pee See Oe oa eae 05 -04 .04 -04 -04 10 
Co-Operative) ...225 cones. -01 06 ROG Nal een gece Meow Silty Pus, Bins 
PyvesLon Continuation 2.02) G22 al 04. -04 .02 .03 
tA sr Sete 100. 100. 100.° | 100. 100. | 100. 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


Statistics of Enrollment and Attendance of High School 
Pupils for the Last Ten Years | 


*Total In- Average In- Average In- 
Year Enrollment crease Enrollment crease Attendance crease 
14) 9 Ce 2,922 268 2,202 HA 2,062 108 
tee 3,269 647 2,514 3) is 2,358 296 
jy Ve aes Soa Pe a 3,910 641 3,053 539 2,832 474 
Spe SNE, eon 4,579 669 3,473 420 3,245 413 
| tg 2 See ae ae 5,441 862 4,291 818 4,035 790 
BU IO oss. 6,461 1,020 4,963 672 4,638 603 
of Op aimed 6,551 90 5,129 166 4,790 152 
Rv ieee. ot Ss 6,424 2s 5,167 48 4,791 1 
UL) ae Sa ae 6,775 Sit 5,103 64 4,716 775 
| al NASER os oe 7,115 340 5,401 298 5,006 290 


* Includes pupils admitted from grammar schools during year and 
the 9th year pupils in junior high schools beginning with 1918. 
+ Decrease. 
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Per Cent. of Increase.in High School Enrollment 


Per Cent. 
Enrollment of Increase 
(8) Beaters ier ial vinta 0 9 Ms ine ta BG a) weft e 3,269 11.9 
180 Be py LRA LOLI Ee chia Sie Un itil cb ai a 3,910 19.6 
EON Fe ioc ern Late Woe ete aE co ar ap Uae ON a gn od 4,579 tit 
LS) Ra HP aaa wa ee rh en OP enka MO ak STD NT 5,441 18.8 
19162255 hn tee CEES, patois Pee en Migr ae 6,461 18.7 
bY BF Jt ar eh eel MA! with Oienih SR, fe eis tS Sa 6,551 1.4 
SER See Silene see tO va? 8 iets ay SEM Tey Lol Dee 6,424 1.9 
1 MSD ES Bee Pee kl "debra Pe teoa eR, Be vnnae aie, 6,775 Siz. 
| A741 Re cette oot laws eats Rene ce yt rhseaee Fea 184 bs) 


Distribution by Grades, Including Ninth Grade of hereis 
High Schools, 1918-1919 


Increase Per Cent. 


over of Total 
Grade Males Females *Total 1918 Enrollment . 
Hirsteveara aoe 1,817 1,629 £3,446 323 50.9 
Second year.......... 805 864 1,669 168 24.6 
‘Ditiedyyeates.at~- 425 430 855 7170 12.6 
Fourth year.......... 422 383 805 30 11.9 
Total 3,469 3,306 6,775 351 100 


* Includes pupils admitted from grammar schools during year and 
the 9th year in junior high schools beginning with 1918. 

7 Decrease. 

+ Of these 263 males, 354 females were enrolled in the three junior 
high schools. 


Distribution by Grades,-Including Ninth Grade of Junior 
High Schools, 1919-1920 


Increase Per Cent. 


over of Total 
Grade Males Females +Total 1919 Enrollment 
First yearie2: 20 1,783 1,808 *3,591 145 50.4 
Second year.......... 898 836 1,734 65 24.4 
(phitrd =ved te. ee 594 486 1,080 225 Tose 
Fourth year.......... 366 344 710 795 10.0 
sl otal. 3,641 3,474 pa whe 340 100 


* Of these 279 boys, 333 girls were enrolled in the three junior 
high. schools. 

+ Decrease. 

£ Includes pupils admitted from grammar schools during year and 
Oth year pupils in junior high schools since 1918. 


Distribution by Grades Junior High Schools 1918-1919 
Compared with 1917-1918 


7th and 8th Grades 9th Grade Total 
oys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls: 
1918-19 .3 2: 590 582 149 199 739 781 
1917-18 .424 sek 524 547 138 230 & si DOZam see aon 
Increase 8 66 35 U a “77 4 


Decrease nate 31 
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Distribution by Grades Junior High Schools 1919-1920 
Compared with 1918-1919 


7th and 8th Grades 9th Grade Total 
Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 
1 heey | on ee 602 594 183 211 785 805 
ALVES LS eee etait 590 582 ,, 149 199 - 739 781 
Increase.......... 12 12 +34 “2 46 “24 


Statistics of Grammar School Graduates for the Last 


Ten Years 
Grammar Entered Per’ Gent, 
School Number Per, Gent: High Entered 
Year Enrollment Graduated Graduated School High School 
Wit 15,408 1,869 12.1 1,118 59.8 
ty 16,948 2,286 13.4 1,268 56.4 
tee 18,583 2,375 13. 1,579 66.4 
ie eee 19,465 2,805 14.4 1,805 64.3 
oS ieee 21,216 3,234 15.2 2,203 68.1 
OTR 22.154 3,392 15.3 2,484 73.2 
ae 22,657 3,106 13.7 2,349 75.6 
i eae #23 143 $3,349 14.5 1,858 55.5 
110%. *23 404 73,265 14. 2,243 68.7 
| er *23,071 ho OAL 15.9 2,393 65.1 


* Includes pupils enrolled in 7th and 8th grades of junior high 
schools. 
f Includes pupils graduated from all-year schools in August. 


High School Graduates 


College Home Eco- Per Cent. 
Prepara- Com- Tech- nomics of Total 
tory mercial General nical and Arts Enrollment 
Year Course Course Course Course Course Total Graduated 
Poe, 87 1 WA Z if 216 7.4 
483 best aes 121 20 118 4 hey 263 8.0 
ats 110 17 174 12 ane 313 8.0 
2 SL Se elliot 112 30 202 20 ee 364 7.9 
BUR aes 121 39 239 28 is 427 7.8 
bd [an ied 111 93 244 35 2 485 7.5 
p17 126 63 270 27 % 489 7.5 
‘CE be ee 101 26 179 11 1] 328 Sal 
SO Ee 201 60 240 13 31 545 8.0 
16/5 | peace Ea 180 99 2a2, 39 35 685 9.6 


* Includes pupils graduated from all-year high school in August. 
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Statistics of Enrollment of Grammar School Pupils 
for the Last Ten Years 


Grammar Enrollment Enrollment Increase 
School Seventh Eighth Seventh 
Year Enrollment Grade Grade Grade 
jth rea 15,408 2,985 2,191 354 
1912 eae aT 16,948 3,216 2,519 231 
LS) ke pti 18,261 3,517 2,649 301 
1914 a 19,282 yes 2,861 206 
LOTS see 20,869 3,994 3,349 Zee 
I9iGawee ts VAW Ls) 4,378 3,292 384 
1917-2. 22.122 4,503 3,478 125 
LE eee ee 21,458 4,342 3,599 *16] 
19Dueere as 23,404 4,809 3,561 467 
19202 2 23,071 5,287 3,856 478 
* Decrease. 
SPEECH CORRECTION, I9QIQ-1920 
Center 
Robert Lafay- Moses 
Treat ette Belmont Bigelow 
No. from home school.............. 50 119 78 76 
No. from other schools............ Fo 6 18 3 
No. from other sources........... 1Gn ates ok a ee 
On‘roll during*yéars.en 83 125 96 79 
No. of schools represented...... 17 5 7 3 
No. left for various causes...... 16 20 14 7 
No. remaining for correction... 67 105 82 72 
No. corrected of those remain- 
ing for correction.............. 34 72 50 45 
No. still on roll of those re- 
maining for correction...... 33 33 Oe 27 
Pathological cases improved.. 11 9 = 8 
Psychological cases improved 33 33 32 27 


Increase 


Eighth 
Grade 


STATISTICS 
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AVERAGE NUMBER OF PUPILS PER CLASS AND KINDERGARTEN 


STATISTICS 1918-1919 


SCHOOL 


Abington Avenue.................... 
Alexander Street................00.0 
PVONCAVEIUCG! 6 ec ccs 
Belmont Avenue ...................... 
Perro esl reet.... 25s Seo 
Berkeley 
ES TTICR ass CLOG Bicces a teats, 
Burnet 
Camden Street.......0..0...0........... 
Carteret. 
Central Avenue. ........ peyton ed 
Charlton Street..........0............ 
Chestnut Street.... 

Cleveland (Kdg. 6th er. on 


see neee cees cone ceesceee reese seen seescee- 


seen cees saeceweesees sees nan seneerceee 


Elizabeth Avenue........ ........... 
Fourteenth Avenue................ 
Franklin 
Garfield 
Hamilton (Miller Street). 

Hawkins -Streetic.3 3.0242 
PA WENOING 22. to oe 
SI STMIS OULU ITY tht ee ee 
eee Paynes 22527 
ASR VOLE Sok. con een tis. cc 
Lawrence Street....................... 
Lineoln 


McKinley 


stat eeee sees ceeeneer sens rens rece seer ee 


Monmouth Street.......000200...... 
Monteith (Hamburg Pisye 
Montromery «2.22 
Moses Bigelow.............2... 
Newton 
Ridge 
Robert Treat oh do -6th g. ce 
Roseville Avenue.................. 

South Street... ae 
South Eighth Street... waey ya 
South Market Street............ 
South Tenth Street................ 
Speedway Avenue.............0....... 
Summer Avenue... 
Summer Place.................. ig etal 


Washington Street.................. 
Waverly Avenue.........0........... 
VIL Al ett eae 
AEG A Si CRE tn a ag palate 


Grammar and Primary 


=e 8 = 

“eo | & sg ma | 2g 
wn os i] oO = 
2 i} H ao 
oe sg © oe 8 & hy 
Bs its chet es |e 
30 | 1,186 | 1,023 | 38 
19 693 630 | 36 
33 | 1,317 | 1,199 | 40 
40 | 1,444 | 1,208 | 36 
36 | 1,401 | 1,268 | 39 
23 902 802 | 39 
4 174 155 | 44 
31 | 1,227 | 1,065 | 40 
22 905 831 41 
27 | 1,076 974 40) 
81 | 1,271 | 1,156 | “41 
$2 | 1,211 | 1,099 | 38 
19 754 662 | 40 
32 | 1,288 | 1,159 | 40 
2 57 49 | 29 
23 940 827 | 41 
5 190 170 | 38 
24 | 1,019 919 | 42 
88 | 1,569 | 1,420] 41 
29 | 1,099 971 34 
33 | 1,332 | 1,186 | 40 
15 566 519 | 38 
29 | 1,017 899 |. 85 
43 | 1,652 | 1,467 | 89 
37 | 1,458 | 1,328 | 39 
48 | 1,736 ) 1,475 | 36 
5 204 186 | 41 
13 484 433 | 37 
6 998 875 | 38 
53 | 2,001 | 1,851 | 38 
28 | 1,074 976 | 38 
23 904 825 | 39 
34 | 1,362 | 1,197 | 39 
19 724 656 | 38 
36 | 1,402 | 1,257 | 39 
39 | 1,460 | 1,299 | 37 
14 588 582 | 42 
43 | 1,688 | 1,473 | 38 
10 369 B27) 37 
20 702 698 | 40 
31 | 1,185 | 1,087 | 38 
14 465 430 | 33 
21 800 746 | 38 
7 284 255 | 41 
17 680 604 | 40 
7 302 256 | 48 
20 835 732 | 42 
6 208 183 | 35 
21 829 781 | 39 
19 727 662 | 38 
15 549 495 | 37 
28 | 1,082 962 | 37 
36 | 1,299 | 1,190 | 36 
1,310 51,016 |45,849 | 39 


No. of 
Teachers 


WWNHWNNHHNNNWWHRHUTWWWWWHONHNE ER WN NNN WH DO! WHUTNE RNY NNWRWNE 


140 


Kindergarten 
|e | ef 
2 ee ee es 
S| ah | se 
s | $388 
2) eee eee 
ico <x 
345 176 145 
121 82 59 
245 154 130 
301 168 133 
196 123 87 
121 79 57 
133 85 68 
207 131 95 
297 197 163 
299 195 170 
135 88 ( 
340 208 158 
152 76 5d 
284 160 135 
194, 120 94 

87 64 52 
210 150 114 
316 201 188 
214 122 96 
156 91 68 
154 90 72 
137 76 60 
286 178 148 
232 158 ire 
451 188 151 

89 54 48 

96 52 38 
159: 86 64 
613 847 296 
224 142 116 
211 137 109 
298 188 162 
201 137 96 
257 162 122 
471 258 218 

96 54 41 
284 176 145 
91 52 38 
229 133 113 
185 108 St 
127 68 60) 
132 84 68 
121 74 58 

79 41 32 

91 47 35 
142 98 60 
176 98 79 
258 163 147 
121 59 47 
a bag 80 59 
234 140 122 
216 128 95 

10,941 | 6,517 | 5,249 
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AVERAGE NUMBER OF PUPILS PER CLASS AND KINDERGARTEN 
STATISTICS IQI9-1920 


Grammar and Primary Kindergarten 
® a ® 3 mn n = q o 8 
SCHOOL Sa) ms | ed aa} ee) SB be | ee 
2/g2|8sieo/ 3| £ | g8 | gs 
cf | 25) Fale. | os} ¢ | 8s les 
20) 4a), 45 ("2 | 48! 8 | 4a) 4s 
ic) <q ie} ca) < 
Abington Avenue.................... 8271 15191 | 1,073 | 37 4 347 178 147 
Alexander Street.................... 18 618 634 34 2 105 70 54 
AvOn SA VENUS Mie rey eee 33 ‘Pl, 840) Ind, 220-8 140) 3 228 132 112 
Belmont Avenue............. .....-+- 40 |.1,399 | 1,248 | 45 3 326 163 130 
Bergen Street... ee 87 | 1,450 | 1,325 | 39 3 180 109 80 
Berkeleyes: ene a. cee, 23 896 806 | 39 ie 129 88 64 
Bruce Streets. en oan 4 154 186 | 39 2 120 73 60 
SUT C Ui atert ee. ee ee 380 | 1,198 | 1,038 | 40 2 193 58 40 
Camden Street... yen 902 824 | 41 4 298 194 163 
Carteret peers tee ee eee 80 | 1,141 | 1,048 | 38 3 245 170 146 
Central Avenue.................+ SOR 416g Peso aso 2 159 116 95 
Charlton Street... sco Bos heiieabrrge|| Benak lace 5 303 191 157 
Chestnut Street]... ns 20) 773 684 | 39 Z 151 78 58 
Cleveland (Kinderg’rten-6) S115 227 ie T1025 Se 3 304 147 121 
Dayton. 2221 eee 2, 59 53 34 1 DES ipa Sees al paces pened | fob spa 
SHLO tk ceca ee ene eee eco 23 924 822 | 40 2 188 118 91 
Elizabeth Avenue.................... 5 202 175 | 40 1 104 66 53 
Fourteenth Avenue................ 24 | 1,048 965 | 44 & 236 163 122 
Pranklin@2 eS 40 | 1,681 | 1,525 | 41 4 280 202 177 
Garfield’ xe... bee ee, 28 | 1,055 953 | 38 2 184 alah! 86 
Hamilton (Miller Street)... 34 | 1,845 |-1,206 | 40 2 143 88 63 
Hawkins Streeteee eee 15 580: 583 | 389 2 143 82 68 
rawthorn Gye ee 28 | 1,088 989 | 37 2 143 82 67 
Jonn «Catlin eee eee 43 | 1,678 | 1,506 | 39 a 284 159 124 
Joseph E. Haynes.................. 37.|.1,483 | 1,309 38 4 258 agi? 120: 
atayette #he. net eee 50} | 1,704 | 1,538 | 36 4 414 186 149 
Lawrence Street...................-.. 5 192 173 | -38 a! 82 52 45 
Lincoln 2st se eee 13 492 441 | 38 1 79 45 32 
Madison (Kindergarten-6).. 26 990 878 | 38 2 147 89 62 
MeKinley #023 Rear eee: 55 | 2,031 | 1,907 | 37 fl 627 298 960 
MATEOTC 2 Nee et 29 | 1,105 | 1,001 | 38 8 241 Ly, 101 
Monmouth Street......0000.0...... 23 886 813 | 39 3 198 134 106 
MOnGGI LH ee cece oe ee Boel 1eor0 Wok, 204 Pen oo &- 304 160 141 
IMONntEOMerYy. | Lees eee 19 706 647 | 87 3 210 126 93 
Moses Bigelow............-..::-+--- 87 | 1,483 | 1,346 | 40 S 250 184 132 
INGW TON Chee akon Botti 39 | 1,444 | 1,291 | 87 5 440 286 199 
RiGee: here Sarg. Lees 15 60% 548 | 40 1 79 44 30 
Robert Treat (Kdgn.-6)...... 43 | 1,667 | 1,502 | 39 4 282 163 130 
Roseville Avenue...................-.- 9 341 309 | 38 1 86 49 37 
South Street. S320) a 21 850 756 | 40 3 242: 146 121 
South Eighth Street.............. Sl | 2,170 | 1,077 38 3 150 80 63 
South Market Street............ 14 519 480 | 37 2, 127 78 69 
South Tenth Street................ 21 788 (285 Os 2 129 84 66 
Speedway Avenue.............c...... fi 265 244 | 38 2 iM | 64 49 
Summer Avenue.............cc0.--- 18 733 642 | 41 1 79 42 32 
Summer PlaACC icc. cccccalecsuss. vi 312 275 | °45 1 83 50 37 
Sussex TA venues). 20 819 (phi hee? SI 2 140 91 58 
WalnutStreet ssh 6 200 178 | 83 2 176 118 94 
Warren Street: s..55 ee 19 735 686 39 3 234 147 131 
Washington Street... 19 685 623 36 1 119 67 5D 
Waverly Avenue...................... 13 553 489 43 y/ 114 34 27 
Wensteriea. 3 eee 29 | 1,111 | 1,088 | 38 3 239 147 127 
Wests Sides.2>: 225 es 34} 1,266) 1,168 | “387 3 185 107 82 
All Senoolsi ee eee 1,323 |50,982 46,183 88.5! 186 (11,071 | 6,138 |. 4,923 
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PROMOTIONS AND NON-PROMOTIONS IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Promotion of Pupils in Elementary Schools (Not Including 
All-Year Schools), by Grades, for Term Ending 
January, 31, 1919 


» &p con) at oo 

° fo} ° Ht 

F oq AE Sa 18 Bn 

5 FEU epee perc ies cb ae 

é | g/@e lea |2 [ee |g | 3 188 lox 

Hy tnt, 3 vex Zi» F A o a BS =a 

° de | Ce log A = : es 
>) ® tee] cs jie 2 
ena | 2 | #3] Sela, |2 [2 2 |B | bed 252 
SReUP Ciba |ealtaeita| 3 | sae la Se 

= i a Sot a Be HH lH HS) we Hiag 
a oo | Os (ow (HS |oem of | eB | oko |o6°9 
2 | 85) Bo |B, | Ba lSeS] See) S5-| SS~ eke 
8° |28| 82 laeqias lea |ea| Og |oneie . 
a | 52\'Be |BoR/ BS |BEE) EE | se | wae see 

ey f wah D OSs 

& ZMH) as wmsaalaa zag! za Ay AY won iaazHr 

tet Sone Soe Gee aera Mie Be DAD 2) 1,841 107 7 3 9232 92.3 3 
2] By dees a ee 1,612 1 | 1,392 219 22 7 5 86.1 87.4 5 
(fA eae as OS 6 | 1,329 | 220 23 4 12 (85. 86.6 9 
1A BA Sate a | 2,269 7 | 1,886 | 3876 16 9 4} 83.3 84. 13 
Olt 2 eee 2,152 17 | 1,834 301 53 23 25 85. 87.4 22 
ELS Ween ay nie So AB OF 33 81 | 2,260 | 482 32 11 10 82.3 83.4 22 
Se cep aah eae 2.654 11 | 2,208 435 26 8 8.| 83.3 84.3 26 
(4S og tee ees Seana 3,344 2 | 2,642 700 26 22 16 78.7 79.7 29 
Fe ee Zloz 50: | 2,248 454 41 7 15 83. 84.4 33 
SS eee 3,098 92 | 2,475 531 ti 18 29 | 82. 84.5 37 
BEN ned ie. 2 este, 2,830: 5G | 2,291 483 66 18 20 | 82.7 85. 26 
| 5 Sea Reena 3,162 18 | 2,520 564 47 3f 21 81.7 83.1 41 
io he eee 2,829 8 | 2,357 464 47 12 iy 83. 84.7 52 
ee ee | 3,632 49 | 2,923 | 660 30 23 23 | 81.1 81.9 52 
PAs fi reeneit, tes), 2 OEE 40 | 2,869 | 535 23 6 30 | 80.4 81.1 93 
Woh Le eee | 4,693 1 | 3,495 |1,197 5 23. 11 74.4 74.7 108 
POCA ee, 43,719 | 451 135,540 |7,728 541 228 249 81.8 88. | 566 
*Kindergarten | 5,989 | ....... | 2,267 |8,722 | ........ ikea > Ot. O | 87.9 184 


* Kindergarten course two years; hence, promotion percentages, to be 
equalized, should be doubled, that is 75.8 and 75.8. 
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Promotion of Pupils in Elementary Schools (Not Including 


All-Year Schools 


), by Grades, for Term Ending 
June 27, 1919 


ge che as (2s 
= o¢ [Me poe (OE a? |e — 
B Esler |S lao bs a 4 2 Me 
& = = 
Shack ae ge ee) eee eeeee aie 
>3| & ¥ TE A, = 1S) = 
° a a WH a | A | S 
o|ce le ° = Ea 5 
* OM) 2. Pas ae ats: = 2 Comp |S @ 
GRADE | A | £8) 22/2, | ¢ BF 5 | 4 |Aes\eoe 
5 z 3 ag = ‘e ae 
@ | Al ce [Ba pel Bel Me) 6. Soe iioe 
as aH Hm ley Fela 8S) wb = b= 
4 On| OS lO Ries Og fa oF | uy |b kSloSe 
a | S81 bu |S east SS a) Se eae 
£ | 28) 2g lus 2a Sa°|ee| O2 (ole la s 
Fo Siow BYE He kee SG ree. Las Arn 
q =i OG Se | ee ap ein aes De oS 5 15. O68 
(= 7h! 2A i48e! 2A IzAwZl za Aa AY tn |4ae4 
SAGE ee ee 1,469 CRN Ley! 91 be OS irealed ‘¢ 93.3 94.1 1 
SB. 23 ee 1,501 16 | 1,300 185 21 12 4 87.4 88.8 12 
TAL ee eee oes 1,884 28 | 1,623 233 i ple 10: 10: 87.1 87.8 Pog 
iid Ree aD ete EK 2,226 156 | 1,744 326 62 18 16 84.8 87.5 18 
CAG Ee eee 2,482 200 | 1,967 315 20) 32 4 Sh8 88.1 37 
GB kee eae 2,454 184 | 1,873 | 397 35 19 15 83.3 84.7 61 
A Reet: Sec ee een es 3,097 | 264 | 2,461 | 372 74 44 14S SteT 90:.0 39 
5d Be ee en eR 2,923 325 | 2,142 456 44 41 18 84.0) 85.5 62 
ft AMGEN Sees 2,888 | 388 | 2,183 | 367 74 49 11 | 80.0 82.5 31 
if Ba eS 2,860 299 | 2,143 418 131 77 11 85.3 89.8 34 
SASSY Fe Vem ee 2,859 220 | 2,236 403 93 32 ahs; 85.5 88.7 60 
Bi BEARS ek re 2,808 807 | 2,066 435 98 49 7 88.0 91.7 40 
INAS ..| 3,226 | 262 | 2,549 | 415 Wee 50 13 | 86.9 89.1 57 
1 5 een ee te eae 3,038 322 | 2,270 446 92 45 13: 85.1 88.1 81 
VAS. | 8,745 824 | 3,001 420: 60: 65 16 88.6 90.1 61 
a Be sies 2 eee By oaily 12 | 2,512 793 10 21 8 76.0! 76.3 124 
Total............./42, 727 |3,261 |83,394 |6,072 | 909 | 564 | 182 |. 85.5 87.6 745 
*Kindergarten | 5,135 | ........ 2.5199 |2 616 | 2 ister 49.1 49.1 Dis 
* Kindergarten course two years; hence, promotion percentages, to be 


equalized, should be doubled, that is 98.2 and 98.2. 
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Promotion of Pupils in Elementary Schools (Not Including 
All-Year Schools), by Grades, for Term Ending 
January 31, 1920 . 


GRADE 


*Kindergarten 


\39, 829 


On Roll Last. Day of Term 


1,322 
1,514 
1,608 
2,124 
1,957 
2,595 
2,488 
2,877 
2,539 
2,714 
2,515 
2, 954. 
2,553 
3,205 
2,769 
4,095 


5,211 


Number of These (1) 
‘Promoted During Term 


Number of These (1) Pro- 
moted Last Day of Term 


g 


moted at Any Time Durin 


Number of These (1) Not Pro- 
Term 


5,718 
3,305 


Number Promoted Twice 


During Term 


During Term Who Are Not 


Number of Pupils Promoted 
Now on Roll 


Number of Pupils Demoted 


During Term 


Per Cent. of Individuals 


Promoted 


Per Cent. of Promotions on 
Half Year Units of Course of 


Study Completed 


95.9 
92.0 
89.5 
88.7 
91.1 
84.7 
88.2 
86.0: 
92.4 


- 86.3 


90.9 
90.4 
89.4 
87.7 
85.0 
75.3 


87.5 
36.5 


Number of Pupils Who Were 
Not Promoted During the 


Last Two Terms 


179 


* Kindergarten course two years; hence, promotion percentages, to be 
equalized, should be doubled,. that is 73 and 73. 
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Promotion of Pupils in Elementary Schools (Not Including 
All-Year Schools), by Grades, for Term Ending 
June 30, 1920 


eee IA oz aS [£2 
E og |A 2 oa 5) a? Ee 
o 3 Ay Pee ras 8 g ® = 4 q 2 to 
A § 2\9 hee 5 2 Roses 
SS Ui te ny ne tse Dal ind oe a ees oO |Bs 
CA} <S!IGk iS) te Bay a 
me ® & o ad 3 2 a A) oS O° tes 
ND S 2¢q aad 4 ae S 8 A a 8 om 
» |Hs| B8lee | eee laa | 4 aS ikS 
a Sa] Cele | eelcbsiGe| © | si e|hee 
= on | O8 |S Ai See os eel oes SE o 
f=} PG at Be uu tH  } a $ ga oOl,, mE 
2 183) So isa Sh is WO se So hha 
~ | 88) SS (SSE SE\BEel Se | 2 | DSS lse8 
q Ss sO (50°96 StS 5350 as OD & oS SiI508 
o) Zu| 428 |42eab 24 ZAA| SZ Ay AY Aton |azH 
GAT ee ene 1,445 23 | 1,390 53 21 5 SuioGe 1 97.5) j) eee 
SB iicn tea dod DOT StS 214 4 73 13 25 7 | 87.5 88.4 uf 
LA ee 1,848 78 | 1,582 281 43 19 3 84.8 87.0 18 
fh Shack so A A ates 1,841 116 | 1,504 294. 73 Orisae. 84.1 88.0 25 
GA Zorro ee 2,282 161 | 1,952 258 89 red 4 92.9 96.8 18 
6B ee 2,304 ViSt i SIT.) ook 47 28 16 | 81.2 83.2 21 
DAT ee rere, 2,615 | 197 | 2,205 | 254 41 28 1 | 82.4 83.9 9 
SB tke ees 2,678 | 373 | 2,050 | 358 | 103 88 11 | 86.0 89.8 Ar 
AA ee ee DOG! te Gd Bink OO? ako: | mee 28 11 | 89.0 94.0 10 
Ci 5 Perle Se cage 9,497 | 215 | 2,078 | 324 120 39 11 | &6.7 91.5 29 
An Avo wee 2,887 288 | 2,359 339 99 48 16 87.9 91.2 2, 
SBe eee 2,440 | 280 |1,970 | 316 | 126 48 10 | 86.9 92.0 23 
Da Neale yout, Ante 2 2,978 |. 226 | 2,482 | 347 U7 45 13 | 88.0 90.6 23 
VA 3 Woy, Speed Sore Oe 23161} SIb 12,200) oes We 160 40) 16 | 87.9 93.6 46 
TA eee 3,289 | 127 | 2,737 | 478 53 83 14 | 85.4 87.0 78 
TB essere eee 2,927 15 | 2,188 | 729 5 15 1D be 74e7, 74.9 166 
TNOLA leer 38,948 |2,961 |382,050 |5,143 |1,206 | 521) 158) 86.5 89.6 516 
*Kindergarten | 4,392 | ........ D788 bey VARA LU ae) ako 7 3 | 49.7 49.7 351 
* Kindergarten course two years; hence, promotion percentages, to be 


equalized, should be doubled, that is 99.4 and 99.4. 
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Promotion of Pupils in Elementary Schools (Not Including 
All-Year Schools), by Schools, for Term Ending 
January 31, 1919 
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eo) 
Alexander Street............ 815 
Avon Avenue.................- 1,476 
Bergen Street....:............. 1,565 
POTICIO Vs sec e e 999 
Bruce Street................... 273 
SURE O Gere eee. 1,358 
Camden Street................ 1,091 
MORTECL OG ic. eae esckee 1,289 
Central Avenue.............. 1,366 
Charlton Street.............. 1,421 
Chestnut Street.............. 831 
Cleveland (Kdg.-Sth) ..| 1,942 
OVO nc So: 58 
UO tie ete ek 1,079 
Elizabeth Avenue.......... 265 
Fourteenth Avenue......| 1,204 
ATIC YE oa tec es | 11, TOO 
HATHCIG oe. 1,234 
PAIN CON een: 1,444 


Hawkins Street.............. 670 
Hawthorne .......................| 1,109 


Ore ati: coe. 1,858 
Joseph E. Haynes........ 1,646 
Lawrence Street.............. 256 
SPATICONT Bef viens econ 538 
Madison (Kdg.-S8th).....| 1,404 
MOTs es. eet Ara by 
Monmouth Street......... 1,045 
ESSEC OC] GPs tee 1,578 
Montgomery .................. 892 
Moses Bigelow................ 1,580 
Pe POs eee a on 662 


Robert Treat (Kdg.-8).| 2,213 
Roseville Avenue...........| 456 
Bouth Stress 918 
South Eighth Street...) 1,318 
South Market Street.. 516 


South Tenth Street...... 891 
Speedway Avenue........ 366 
Summer Avenue............ 743 
Summer Place................ 363 
Sussex Avenue................ 943 
Warren Street................ 996 
Washington Street..... 792 
Waverly Avenue............ 621 
PU GDStCTR re eee! 1,175 
West Side... 1,442 


Number of These (1). 
Promoted During Term 


aeesceee 


Number of These (1) Pro- 
‘moted Last Day of Term 


moted at Any Time During 


Number of These (1) Not Pro- 
Term 


11,450 


Number Promoted T'wice 


During Term 


Number of Pupils Promoted 
During Term Who Are Not 


Now on Roll 
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Number of Pupils Demoted 


During Term 
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249 


2 Per Cent. of Individuals 
tutor | Promoted 


BRRAIKISESLISVSSLISAASSISRSANANSesseeewrsaaases 


Nowy PwWUH NAYSHSHABN NNAATWNHwWE 


NEPH OD AWNWNOr LD 


76.6 


Per Cent. of Promotions on 
Half Year Units of Course of 


Study Completed 
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a 
NOWRA RRROHWOHO WZWRHMHoy RORY wWwWeD Mio 


SRRRARKISASLAGAILARVAISeSsBsTeereerSaaearasazag 


NW” WABDOUM 


77.6 


Number of Pupils Who Were 
Not Promoted During the 


Last Two Terms 
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Promotion of Pupils in Elementary Schools (Not Including 
All-Year Schools), by Schools, for Term Ending 
June 27, 1919 


5, BO Or G4 oo 
t waeieia 82 | 6° [58 
5 le 5 2 S £ wn nD = 
x) 5 AR |e A a) So ° = ax bp 
a4 oma = Z o E He es a= pO | a 
o |ce | Sa. log 2 o |A — gO BS 
> lon! @?, |5e |3 |428 |2 cs) S Ong | @ 
- 2a ha hes = ae A a Hom D |S 
SCHOOL A | $4| 22/8, | 9 a | |Aesleee 
esq lies BA lea | 8 Aen oY wis |ESS 
D A | } os ied aS op 2 og 
S oH Hon lay Boe |e BOS) a =e =I 
4 Ord O8 |6H Aa og oe iL sicross 
a | 3S) 80 [a5 | Salewsl Sal So oe) See 
a |2a 83 je8al as lee lee] C8 |Cuala s 
c | BE) Bs |5ok| BE |BE5| FE) sf | see lbse 
§ [28/28 |288| 24 |\242\24| Sh | sme lesa 
Alexander Street............ 121 apes 596 125 8 5 nb hy aye 84 2 
Avon Avenue... ...... .......] 1,426 21 | 1,248 157 53 18 ive 88.7 16:2 S\s eee 
Bergen Street................../ 1,479 Leal 23: 235 2 Oia 76.6 16.7 36 
Berkeleys24. 2 See aS alee 862 81 13 aie 91.4 97.3) e) =e 
Davtion yee ee BOs esas 39 DOG eee cree lhe care Sere a, 66.1 66. eae 
Bruce. Street...) 22.222. PAG We cccs 160 RGN ei cs lee Na 65. 650 dee 
Burnet eee a ee OO thee ees 983 | 358 83 4 22) 71S 73.4 64 
Camden Street................ ed Osseo ares 856 254 17 1 2 76.9 78.4 21 
Carteret a... eee 1,250 | 174 763 | 313 2 3 Oy Wael 75.7 21 
Central Avenue.............. 1,336 | 107 | 1,008 | 221 52 52 Teh B42 87.7 26 
Charlton Street.............. 1,384 211 965: 208 22 7 8 84.4 86. os eee 
Chestnut Street ............ 826 24 590 | 212 23 21 4 ibe 79.9 50 
Cleveland (Kdg.-8th) ..| 1,795 | 282 | 1,210 | 308 19 21 shat eevee, 84. 3 
ELIOT tee eee DOGS Ween ne 839 199 20: 6 3 80.9 82.5 8. 
Elizabeth Avenue......... DAS lea 187 OSiesecs at 1 10.5 76.3 18 
Fourteenth Avenue... a lps Ve pe 971 shabu “sees y heel fee 5, 85. 85. 3 
Prankinsee.c. eee ered 6 | 1,338 | 3897 17 380 14 e778 (hei th 
Garicliy | Se 1a yg? 78 909 185 78 75 4 84.8 91. 25 
Hamilton ee 1,376 357 826 193 41 30 6 85.8 88.7 34 
Hawkins Street.............. 661. ees 573 88 il 1 5 | 86. 86. 25 
Hawthorne _ .............0.... 1,039 9 863 167 8 5 5 83.5 84.3 24 
John Oatlins 2 2a TAye4elee oe 1,447 | .387 13. 19M OU SOL 7 81.4 62 
Joseph E. Haynes........ 1,568 259 | 1,101 208 109 42 6 86.4 93.5 5 
Lawrence Street............ DOU Glare tas 191 74 yes fe * Sie iiGe vale 37 
Lincoln eiae 2s aes 516 122 324 70. 20 Solwese 86.5 90.4 31 
Madison (Kdg..-S8th).....; 1,331 85 | 1,080 1664| 2. Z3 5 87.5 87.5 47 
MILO fetere ee eee 1,238 2100 806 232 4 13 2 81.2 81.6 16 
Monmouth Street.......... 1,037 19 Shel LL 19 3 S| 82.7 84.6 3 
Monteith=.< =e By ope tenes 1,159 324 31 tt 3 78. 80.1 44 
Montgomery .................. §24 94 588 | 142 13 yA aS 83. 85.8 x4 
Moses Bigelow................ 1,525 160 981 384 19 16 1 75. 76.2 40 
id peer ss ee ee DOO pre e 527 53 23 40 diets 91.4 95.1 2 
Robert 'Treat (Kdg.-8)| 2,19 490 | 1,205 496 rig} 4 1 Tif ie eS 
Roseville Avenue............ OH Al WCE 317 55 3 af $e bo 85.5 86.3 1 
South Street........... ge tk 920 141 5D4. 225 10 49 3 hops? pipe! 101 
South Eighth Street... 1,222 1S els VOL 156 47 6 9 82.5 90.3 10 
South Market Street..; 559 | ........ 465 94 eee BD |. 183.2 85. Oe bese 
South Tenth Street...... 868 | 110 589 | 169 51 Gi eas. 86. 87. 16 
Speedway Avenue......... 852 5 281 66 5 3 2] 80.8 82.2 1 
Summer Avenue............ [etfs das 610: jie LISS Sc 8 5 | 84.6 84.6 ya. 
Summers Places ....<i8 1632 ine 273 59 Pe DB ee ee 82.3 $2005 Hee 
Sussex Avenue................ OY Toes? 650 | 257 8 2 Guts 71.9 20 
Warren Street................ 974 3 791 180 9 S$ ee 81.8 82.7 46 
Washington Street... 785 12 682 91 36 1 13 88.1 92.2 7 
Waverly Avenue............ 651 38 532 81 8 al SH pe boy dealh 87. 12 
WHERSUGI, - ee oes 1,171 | 194 729 | -248 84 13 9 | 79.2 82.1 8 
WeetiSide <3 ioe. 1,404 34 | 1,164 206 20 9 6 85.2 86.6 53 
VOTRE eee ed 47,862 |3,261 135,913 |8,688 909 574 182 81.6 83.6 |1,017 
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Promotion of Pupils in Elementary Schools (Not Including 
All-Year Schools), by Schools, for Term Ending 
January 31, 1920 
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« |as| ah leo |& 

e415) ~s es 

= % o (os a 

3S oe | 2h 1oF | & 

SCHOOL A | 38! S83 [$n |e 

~ =F RA z a S| 
Seba eih, RoE 

4 mM dH 

| Ors OS jor Ay Y 
D ra 3 i 
a So 13 es @ bo 
& (28/23 28s) 22 
~ |88| 2S |BS5) Bs 
§ |28| 28 |zsé! 2a 
Alexander Street............ 765 8 622 143 8 
JAC 10) ee 1,498 48 | 1,268 216 34 
Bergen Street.................. 1,609 28 | 1,308 286. 8 
Renee yes... fink et Ses. 1,005 Pepe 905 100 22 
Bruce ‘Street........ eeoe D4 4G le ae 150 2 lp eet 
{Eig ONG) Pees | Se ee ee 1,258 28 939 319 28 
Camden Street.............. 1,065 3 722 | 343 3 
CLIO GCE ge] rp lee RR one eee 1,309 | 138 800 | 383 ip 
Central Avenue.............. 1,514 1] 1,120 | 394 1 
Charlton Street.............. 1,384 | 279 958 | 189 42 
Chestnut Street.............. 881 29 656 | 225 29 
LUCE RO 5st Saas ee nae 1,022 18 782 240: 18 
Elizabeth Avenue.......... BIZ os 180 2 A be a 
Fourteenth Avenue...... 1,250 3 995.| 255 3 
APSE TV ICLLTY Wirsse seco cso eee ce es 3839 Dh legator Ana) oe: YUE 5 
Eee 25 1'5 la la a shan rey 6 996 181 6 
PEPATOIN GON ¥ oo: c-tcocbekcocecseees 1,486 | 268 | 1,184] 270 186 
Hawkins Street.............. 668 Van 533 135 22 
EE EDOT INC ..:-coccrincetecen ease The bat 4 | 1,011 141 3 
PPO LTTE MOR CLATY. «0. oectcde coe. 1,840 15 | 23510 326 ny 
Joseph E. Haynes........ 1,602 128 | 1,081 418 25 
Lawrence Street............ 262 4 172 90 4 
MTICOLIE ee ee 547 96 374 88 11 
Madison (Kdg.-8th)..... 1,389 BALL, 263 I Al lhe see 
WTO LC eee ne et eas 3258 156 9389 237 74 
Monmouth Street......... 1,051 48 869 182 48 
Monte Omery » .....)- 3. 860 82 603 187 12 
Moses Bigelow................ 1,680 | 289] 1,087 | 451 97 
Li. GVEZoe Bea nes Se 672 38 608 64 38 
Robert ‘Treat (Kdg.-8)| 2,197 647 | 1,232 328 10 
Roseville Avenue.......... 401 28 331 66 24 
Bou eS treet;.2..c. 986 96 562 | 343 15 
South Eighth Street...) 1,278 17 | 1,070 209 18 
South Market Street.) 593 81 481 110 29 
South Tenth Street.... 891 34 721 154 18 
Speedway Avenue......... 342 9 257 85 9 
Summer Avenue............ 786 2 647 | 139 2 
Summer Place........ fei | BS 4 Ad be ete 309 63s: 
Sussex Avenue........ 944 15 682 | 262 15 
Warren Street................) 902 9 726 176 9 
Washington Street... 770 53 612 | 118 13 
Waverly Avenue............ 612 37 477 | 105 ia 
WesteoiGe.. 1,406 8 | 1,188 218 8 
POLAR eee cee 45,040 |2,757 |34,187 |9,023 927 


Number of Pupils Promoted 
During Term Who Are Not 


Now on Roll 


Number of Pupils Demoted 
During Term 
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oo 


RH 


a" 


Per Cent. of Individuals 
Promoted 


Oost 
bo o1w 
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Promotion of Pupils in Elementary Schools (Not Including 
All-Year Schools), by Schools, for Term Ending 


June 30, 1920 
__ (22 33 |» SS |35 
F Og |e chai ite tn an |e 
o Ge IPA ) So ° = ax &o 
= | 2 | aie ean ee =| fey og 
aI asl lb Cl ia q <q ma os Bo oo 
3 |a@8| Sa [Ag Ay A = oO |Es 
CH aS ose mo S jo) in g Sal : & 
ad ow! ?, 1H eo jac 2S us} ©: Ory: |) Sakae 
A |$8| 8si8. /5 [BF la | 4 A2S | See 
somo, JEE(E4 (ba | alReclen|s [saa leee 
m + (E ro) ~ 
elboeaperd tras As erat os Sy ane SE o 
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P= So | @ o Dw |Pwmol Gh] Lo @ by 2 Ay 
& |28/ 23 leBei eslesg  28/ Og (OLB le . 
~ |£8| 88 (S88) BS (855 85 | oS | eSs [Eee 
§ |\80|28 |288/ 24 z62| 246) Sk lame leza 
Alexander Street............ 749 5 eyes dh a egy 5 8 1} 88.0 83.8 7 
Avon Avenue.................- 1,421 50 | 1,246 | 174 49 Byes 87.7 91. Zs 
Bergen Street.................. 1,508 57 | 1,297 211 57 OO sh ee 86.3 90.0 38 
IBGrKel@ yeas. 2 aos 974 45 65 45 AO rete! 93.3 97.9. eae 
Bruce. \Street=2- nee PS pine 150 TS isl See creap ht seek Bi pes Cece 67.2 67.2 3 
AULT fe eee ee ae eee ERA tal 29 919 291 28 44 23 74.9 77.2 47 
Camden Street................| 1,119 11 809 | 310 11 11 Iie 72.4 73.4 25 
Carteret se eae 1,288 188 900 248 48 aly 1 S17 85.5 88 
Central Avenue..............| 1,506 10 | 1,186 | 320 10 12 ZNO Ssl 79.7 98 
Charlton Street.............. 1,328 QT 951 159) 59 15 19 86.7 91.1 4 
Chestnut ‘Street............ 805 48 606 198 47 ay tion SNe 77.0 82.5 2 
ML YELV LOT eae eee OS Meet Es 48 BE oA | eet ead wea 82.7 82.7 ee 
IO Cigna eee eee 1,043 21 824 219 Zi SL ees 78.9 81.0 4 
Elizabeth Avenue.......... DG sl awe 208 DE ee a So eiiseo 78.3 3 
Fourteenth Avenue...... AMIE Ree 12 | 1,007 165 12 A {ese oe 85.8 86.9 | 2238 
Tuite g ed bhelp <iaw fe l= see oe 1,850 13d 472 378 13 6 54 79.3 80.0: 39 
Gartield 2h se eee ga hss 33 985 168 33 2 13 84.3 87.1 10 
am EO Wi 1,346 197 972 264 87 25, 5 80.3 86.7 5 
Hawkins Street............. 676 2 560 116 yA |e ee eee 82.8 83.1 17 
Hawtiorme: =] 2 1,081 of 924 155 5 5 8 | 85.4 85.9 9 
LONNIE a une ee 1,82, 37 | 1,541 282 3o 10 7 84.7 86.5 87 
Joseph E. Haynes........ 1,574 | 222 | 1,054) 339 41 17 7 | 78.6 81.1 79 
Lawrence Street............ 218 1 162 56 1 4 2 73.8 74.3 19 
TANCOM eas a ee 81 454 69 81 18 1 | 87.0 92.7 8 
Madison (Kdg.-Sth)... | 1,332 BSD eklne Boe 99: 8 5 3 92.3 92.9 hpattant 
MTOR ee ee ee UL 87 926 213 25 5 1 82.2 84.3 22 
Monmouth Street.......... 996 7 827 169 fj 5 8 82.3 83.0 16 
Montgomery Street...... 790 69 507 | 217 3 Mia ea 72.6 don 43 
Moses Bigelow...............- 1, 0424|-s0c0 1] Glan te cone oe 18 LOW Soc 95.4 14 
Ridge bok ee ee 563 22 55 21 hie oe ee 91.4 94.6 1 
Robert Treat (Kdg.-8)/| 2,132 794 | 1,154 | 263 79 57 1D RUSE 90.7 57 
Roseville Avenue............ 881 32 327 53: 81 5. 6.| 84.7 92.7 2 
SOUbH  WoGr eet ee eee 994 26 708 268 8 10 2 Tal 73.9 74 
South Eighth Street....| 1,193 17 | 1,029 | 164 17 6 8 | 85.6 87.0 27 
South Market Street..| 605 10: 522 83 Ol eceee 1 86.1 ST... Ten ee 
South Tenth Street...... 854 80 729 110 65 ye 3 86.8 94.3 4 
Speedway Avenue......... 312 16 243 67 14 See Peace 78.5 83.0 19 
Summer Avenue............ 742 4 623 119 4 BS | pee as 86.9 87.4 1 
Summer Place................ 339 6 281 58 Gil nee ae 82.9 84.67) Lees 
Sussex Avenue................ 872 Tt 679 | 193 11 2 4. [T.4 78.7 14 
Warren Street................ 873 lwe 693 180 17 Tha 79.7 82.7 Bs 
Washington Street...... 710 71 593 83 Bee 7 5 | 87.6 98.1 9 
Waverly Avenue............ 575 8 498 (if Si loces 3 | 86.0 87.5 6 
West Side 22 1,319 47 | 1,112 195 SO ees 4 84.9 87.5 18 
SOUS ee ee 43,340 |2,961 |34,232 |7,353 |1,206 528 161 82.5 85.4 7 
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206 BoArRD OF EDUCATION 


ALL YEAR SCHOOLS 
SUMMER SESSION 1919 


Enrollment, Attendance, Etc., for the Months of July and 


August 


Kinder- 


Grammar Primary garten 
Ntimbéer*of schools: Batis pe ee, eee een 


Total- enrollment  t42.28.oa 2.945 3,817 892 
Average enrollment .................... jh Va’ he) 8 808 
Average attendance ..............-...-. 2,144 3,172 679 
Per cent. of attendance.............. 92.2 90.3 84.0 
Number who left during term. 351 597 155 
*Number of pupils promoted.... 1,750 21s 183 
Number of pupils not promoted 308 852 610 
Per cent. of pupils promoted.... 85.3 74.7 Zou 
Number of cases of tardiness.. 783 978 72 


Number of cases of illness of 
pupils -attribatablesto ‘schoolzia4 7. war ee eee 
Number of days’ illness of 


téachersc cee ee eee 52 41% 1 
Number of cases of quaran- 

tine, teachers and pupils........ : LO ¢yoee ace 
Number of classeS...c.cc0..-....-cc000 74 95 16 

: Males Females 

Number of teachers employed, includ- 

ingoprincipay and selerk. see 39 200 
Number of *graduates.iii 22085 teas 71 72 


Total 
7 
7,222 


* No promotions in the Boys’ Vocational and Elizabeth Avenue 


Open Air Schools or in the crippled class in August. 


N. B.—For report of promotions in all year schools for the four 


terms of 1918-1919 see page 262. 
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208 BoARD OF EDUCATION 
SUMMER SCHOOLS 
SESSION OF IQIQ 


All Summer Schools for 1919 Compared with Similar 
Figures for 1918 


Total Enrollment 


Boys Girls Total 
1919 (ere ons Be, ete arty Og tere 9,585 9,614 19,199 
AD MeN Ae aee BURG sis Sits, Shoe SA Ck. ot 9,760 10,161 19,921 
Decredse sie Ge ere ee ee ee 175 547 72a 
Average Enrollment, Average Attendance and Per Cent. of 
Attendance 
Average Average Per Cent. of 
Enrollment Attendance Attendance 
1910 2 ee ae soe Dede eer ee 16,851 15,068 90.1 
LOLS eee ee ee tie 16,542 14,875 90.1 
Thcreasel ee, Gan ees 309 103230 Venere 
Distribution of Pupils by Departments 
Senior Junior 
High High Grammar Primary Kindergarten 
[OID es sek ee 1,520 588 6,004 9,301 1,686 
DOB Si tied oly 507 6,388 9,937 1,872 
Increase... 303 S165 6g ee i ae ee ee 
Detreasex,.p25. eee See 384 636 186 
Number of Classes 
Kinder- 
garten Primary Grammar Promotion Total 
L919 27. eee oe 54 , iS 387 488 
IS Bie ee ae 33 63 19 378 493 
Increase.......... pas ae mp 9 ae 
Decrease ........ 1 9 “4 oe 5 
Number of Teachers 
*Elementary Junior High Senior High Total 
Males Females Males Females Males Females Males Females 
1919 Ss 55 559 10 17 52 19 117 595 
ISIS ta. ee 44 576 10 5 38 Ze 92 608 
Increase.. 11 art oe 12 14 e 25 Bae 
Decrease .... 17 ee ab en: 8 ek 13 


* Includes supervisors and special teachers. 
Sources From Which Pupils Came 


Public Private Never Before 


Schools Schools Attended Total 
ESL at Sas Sed 17,457 1,018 724 19,199 
WLS bos ee 17,959 1,014 948 19,921 
Incréase 2... 2s Bese Goin, 5+ pe OS te a ee 
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Percentage of Pupils Enrolled in the Various Public Schools 
on June 27, 1919 that attended Summer Schools and 
Summer Session of All Year Schools 


Summer Schools 
Per Cent. of 


E. No. Enrolled June Enroll- 
Enrollment in Summer ment Attended 
June 27, 1919 Schools Summer School 
| E4 STi bY 4 2) ged on Bf ea v eee ee 1,292 504 39, 
entrar Gow M.-T.-High. 2) B75 583 32.8 
Bast Side 'C.-& M.-T. High. 611 72 11.7 
ainields syle (oie ie hi og « ere eee 1,019 338 Soak 
otale seniors Hight. 2 2. 4,697 1,497 31.8 
Cleveland Junior High............ 574 245 42.6 
Madison Junior High......000...... 394 6 ES 
Robert Treat Junior High...... 510 156 30.6 
Total Junior High.............. 1,478 407 27.4 
Abington Avenue..............-......... Fe ne ee * 
Pile xancer  Strect.-..cs.ccsccecss.sece fe 254 Show 
ufc) ogg) GL i re 1,426 ae 36.6 
Belmont Avenue................-...-20-+- S 9 * 
Peamoie treet 1,479 446 30.1 
i J, USS he a he 943 19 14.1 
Dy SOS CARS ae o] ae ees Ee 246 Leh 13.4 
SS Ln RIS AT A eat ae 1,291 396 30.6 
RPRIMC TS thee terse eciccrnctesee 1,110 786 70.8 
SER ce oa 1,250 444 e525) 
Central® Avenue s...iic.cccccecdeseccet 1,336 497 Vb 
iar itonse street 3.12.4 e: 1,384 692 50. 
Shestnut) otréet!.2 oa 826 101 22 
Cleveland Kindg.-6.......0000........ 1,374 538 39.1 
LING AEE GP Ry eee ee 59 8 13.5 
T1137 pleats aac OR SE ee ne te eo 1,038 261 Zon 
Elizabeth Avenue........................ 245 Ye 13 
Fourteenth Avenue.................... 1,142 481 42.1 
LEWTHTS 8 EVE Oat SIR ah iy Se 1,741 798 45.8 
Peeeaie bel eat ere k ae cess L172 LY/ 48 
PRIETO Tt St) Re ete ses eed nd ed 1,376 332 24.1 
ETE UTg SS RASS Cee: Phra atl le een 661 123 18.6 
Lee had fel 7 a0 a es ae ie ee aia 1,039 389 37.4 
arama tities eo Nes 1,784 551 30.8 
Joseph E. Haynes........0.0...0....... 1,568 a22 SKA 
PEAR AVE Gerd cis Lot eel m® tc 6 * 
iLawrelice otreet..2e 5 4. ns 265 30 1153 
| LST Tae oN Ft Sah el ON a A Ra 516 134 25.9 
Me Rey eo ee ge tec, * 20 2 
Mammen a Kinds Git 42 ee 1,042 478 45.8 
‘NTN a be De RE le alt ad 1,238 465 37.5 
MontouthStreet.i2c.1 0... 1,037 485 46.7 
Moma 2 2) oie ree 2. 1,483 394 26.5 
MORTON ET Ye oe ois fi 824 241 29.2 


Moses. Bigelow .us.nccse:cietsceces-cposcce 1,525 432 28.3 


210 BoARD OF EDUCATION 


Per Cent. of 
No. Enrolled June Enroll- 
Enrollment in Summer ment Attended 


June 27, i919 Schools Summer School 

Newton: sitet oe eee * 7 * 
Ridge ae eee 580 roam eo fe) 
Robert Treat Kindg.-6............ 1,816 435 23.9 
Roseville Avenue........-...:.0.220--- 372 81 21.7 
South? Street tia 920 235 25.5 
South sth Streets eas 1,222 AVA 26.7 
South Market Street ................ 559 234 41.8 
South 10th Strec@ eee . 868 306 soe. 
Speedway Avenue...................... 352 65 18.4 
Summer Avenitie’........0#05...1.- 723 79 10.9 
SummersPlacéme se ees 332 29 8.7 
Sussex. Aventie, 2.0.2 Skee 907 314 34.6 
Waldivestréet- oo 5 282 1 63 
Warren Street epee ee 974 555 56.9 
Washington Street ...0.2...20-. 785 Habe 29.5 
Waverly: Avene 20 .- es 651 227 34.8 
Webster 2 Oe ae ee 1,171 702 59.9 
WestiSidé 3 i eae 1,404 498 35.4 

Total Elementary .............. 47,059 15,468 32.8 
(Girls Vocational. oy eae 92 1 1. 
Binet Schools and Classes...... 384 7 1.8 
Boys, ocationd| <.5- be ey peaks Capers) x 
Weston Continuation................ 16. m ey cratc e,  ee 
Unoraded: G03). 2 apie ee 106 We ee ee 
Blind sa: "ee Gta > hee eas Phen in!” <,) sok 
Open «Window irs. ee FOU gc ot) tle Oe ae ee oe 
Open eA in 28 Lee aa Fe unria «Nine ses ¥ 
Deak is ote oe cea rae “s St Ma ORD tate eT ot eye 6" 
Crinpleds) 2202 ee eae ge eight ee eres - 

Total: Speciation eae 998 8 7 


Total High, Elementary, and 
SpPOCial Lieu tear ce ease 54,232 17,380 5 ie 


* An all year school—see data for all year schools given below. 

7 Does not include 30 enrolled in Lafayette and 30 enrolled in 
McKinley open window classes. These figures are included in 
all year data. 


All Year Schools—Summer Session 


Abington Avenue ...........--.-.--.-- 1,405 1,066 75.8 
Belmont Avenue ......2.....0:.....----- 1,630 1,182 125 
Lafayette, including open win- 

dow class) 85 eae ete 2113 1,421 67.2 
McKinley, including open win- 

dow Clase >see we 2,475 1,869 er 
Newt0tiicctence ee eee 1,768 1,432 . 81. 


Total Elementary .............. 9,391 6,970 742 
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Per Cent. of 
No. Enrolled June Enroll- 
Enrollment in Summer ment Attended 
June 27, 1919 Schools Summer School 
Rove ay GCALIONAl eso a 207 207 100. 
Elizabeth Avenue Open Ait. 47 45 95.7 
Sig Ty foci Eee eeianaatiek SURE tee eae ta 25 100. 
eOtAbm De CiaNe te ce ‘279 277 99.2 
tarde Potten 2) ee oo 9,670 7,247 74.9 
Summary—All Year and Summer Schools 
High Schools—Summer .......... 4,697 1,497 31.8 
Junior High Schools—Sum- 
NYCr ete SN es 1,478 407 27.4 
Elementary Schools—Summer 47, 059 15,468 32.8 
s All Year 9,391 6,970 74.2 
Special Schools—Summer a 998 8 EA 
All Year...... 279 277 99.2 
BPIOTe COMES E ee Fk) opie SAE Noe it lin = ah Rana 
Grand: Lotal eerste 63,980 *24 627 38.5 


* Does not vacate 1,825 from out-of-town. 


Enrollment and Attendance in Promotion Classes in 
Elementary Summer Schools for 1919 


Distribution of days attendance— 


Males Feniales Total 
Present between 1-10 days... 678 745 1,423 
Present between 11-20 days... 1,028 1,012 2,040 
Present between 21-30 days... 4948 4,824 07/2 


es 


Total number of pupils enrolled...... 6,654 6,581 93235 
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Enrollment by grades— 
i o & ° B ee A=! tx 
s | §_ | gh | 28 |2 # |oae8| ade 
¢ | 46 | $3 | BS | Set |Says|Seuk 
2 ps on ‘aS Fou ASso|Psus 
GRADE = Gas 52 meee bo in § re ae at eee 
= © aes os | 285 |ssav apa 
a res © 8 SP | 823 |os-8/ 538448 
4 Ee ee Fo | Ste (SSeB/a8e5 
° AP x< .8 . BIlFEPSS|FeaS 
; | | cE | $2 |g # /sS22)c28 
z a 7, a Zz, Zz 
BA ieee ee 202 28 42 27 71 21 13 
BB eee a Saad 600 108 119 47 161 95 70 
TA ia te eS 642 132 98 57 179 111 70 
TR. ete yee ches 884 207 100 91 286 75 125 
GA Lee cee © eee 815 174 97 95 286 106 77 
Cire we ee eee 912 254 58 86 374 60 80 
BAL eee re eee. 964 270 O4. 80 351 90 79 
BP ee Se Ser 1082 246 38 121 522 82 73 
SAS WIRE Aedes tees 982 194 48 63 541 99 42 
4Be ake Dees 997 189 39 95 552 "7 45 
cP et AE, Moat Oi ass > 945 203 48 63 538 61 32 
BB gee eee 1008 216 33 45 607 51 56 
TAM eis Lk eee 817 147 52 36 524 30 28 
2) Se a eg ls tee fi 933 160 15 38 680 35 5 
TALS ee 690 115 15 36 480 35 9 
UB ee b a eee ed 762 128 10 837 569 8 10 
Totahee 2 4c 13235 2771 896 997 6721 1086 814 


Summer Senior High Schools for 1919 Compared with 
Similar Figures for 1918 


Total Enrollment 


Boys Girls Total 
1 NAS near Rye Ret el fee 823 697 1,520 
Lb Ec) aR eet Cath Setpsttar Rue St Foam, epee waD 642 1217 
SHCTEASC ea) eo ee ee 248 55 303 
Average Enrollment, Average Attendance and Per Cent of 
Attendance 
Average Average Per Cent. of 
Enrollment Attendance Attendance 
DOUG rad Pie ee eee 1,438 1,362 94.8 
AO LS meee ee ee es 1,131 1,068 94.4 


Tnéredse ee Faas 2 or 307 294 a 
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Summer Junior High Schools for 1919 Compared with 
Similar Figures for 1918 


Total Enrollment 


Boys Girls Total 

abs Pepe were et ee eee ey ge. 290 298 588 
ebro es Ne ee Fete ee a ee shntat cd 234 273 507 
EPO SPS eee ERE ol iaretatntee a ote ore 56 25 81 


*92 boys and 95 girls were enrolled in the 9th grades of these 


schools. 
778 boys and 108 girls were enrolled in the 9th grades of these 
schools. 


Average Enrollment, Average Attendance and Per Cent. of 


Attendance 
Average Average Per Cent. of 
Enrollment Attendance Attendance 
rR en ee ES 524 488 93.1 
UE A ae ae i aa va a 428 390 91.4 
PUOrease co, te 96 98 EZ 


SUMMER SCHOOLS—SESSION OF I920 


All Summer Schools for 1920 Compared with Similar 
Figures for 1919 


Total Enrollment 


: Boys Girls Total 
Ls EE I ae eile ae eek ah Bee rar Tew A Wai doe 7,214 14,726 
UNL” ee pie Oe $s: REE fe Sen ete ee 9,585 9,614 19,199 
| Oe OE SENS LAR laa Ne A AS 2,073 2,400 4,473 
Average Enrollment, Average Attendance and Per Cent. of 
Attendance 
Average Average Per Cent. of 
Enrollment Attendance Attendance 
a I ak oe Ae eo 12,467 11,302 90.4 
URS AS FS cle eg Dit ae oe ee Gest ene 16,851 15,068 90.1 
PIRCTCASE rae Sis ecsrcstscane 4,384 OT OOie ee (ea ea 
yoy ioe a a ee SEIS ee ier ee ey a a % 


Distribution of Pupils by Departments 


Senior Junior Kinder- 

High High Grammar Primary garten 
2 oI aa eae ie A ee Re 977 193 5,085 7,234 TL 
URE) RUSSEN i en ene i eae 1,520 588 6,004 9,301 1,686 


SS 


LB Ne yo ar 5 ea ee Be 543 395 919 2,067 449 
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Number of Classes 


Kindergarten Primary Grammar Promotion Total 
1920 22 eee 30 ot 11 339 401 
191OF are ere Aye 54 15 387 488 
Decreases... ; 2 33 4 48 87 
Number of Teachers 
*EKlementary Junior High Senior High Total 
Males Females Males Females Males Females Males Females 
1920 eee 49 452 8 10 35 8 92 470 
19 1 ie ae 55 559 10 17 52 19 117 595 


Decrease 6 107 2 7 V7 Ti 25 125 


* Includes supervisors and special teachers. 


Sources from which Pupils Came 


Public Private Never Before 
Schools Schools Attended Total 
O20 Sha ae ee So ae ees 21 716 565 14,602 
1919s pk ete eae 17,457 1,018 724 19,199 
Decresvesa teen 4,136 302 159 4597 
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Percentage of Pupils Enrolled in the Various Public Schools 
on June 30, 1920 that attended Summer Schools and 
Summer Session of All Year Schools 

Summer Schools 


Per Cent. of 
No. Enrolled June Enroll- 


Enrollment in Summer ment Attended 
June 30, 1920 Sthools Summer School 

Marritivers High 2.2 ese. 1,363 550 40.3 
Sentrarvc. & Mol. Highs--... * 18 
East Side C. & M. T. High...... 717 71 9.9 
Sou side: High=..«....20022 1,067 288 Ta fe 

Pertale seniors tio liy-. mee 3,147 927 29.4 
Cleveland Junior High.............. * 1 * 
Madison Junior High................ 389 76 19.5 
Robert Treat Junior High...... 494 80 18.2 

Ota puniOr bl igtis secs: 883 157 17.7 
Wibineton: Avenue...............---<.- * 2 * 
milesander -Otreet.:.....:s0.c..c0.--.---- 749 146 19.4 
PEA VERE 2008 os sos seercnennnns 1,421 544 38.2 
Belmonts Aventie 2.........:.2c..-.-.5 * 21 * 
Preteen streeten. oct ae 1,508 424 28.1 
“hi Seas See ea a See 974 140 14.3 
US) eT hy Sh kolo eee CO 2a 41 18.3 
LE SPE Stata aE enn Vea He 454 37.4 
Mancdenio treet (2.5... one 1,119 617 Dont 
OR ae is ai Ge Be apd 1,288 400 <8 
eMiral AVENUE. dices cocesesacsenen 1,506 a20 34.7 
Seinen ett Ceti. k ks 1,328 440 33.1 
Prrestntice otreets. 2. ...-sts. ee 805 ~ 143 beiZ, 
leveland. (Kdg.-O:2 stink... 2 * 19 * 
oD ip aaa ca et 6 aN 58 on 15.5 
110) 8 Fle pec Oe Pe Oe eae ea 1,043 281 26.9 
Plazaheths Avenue. ko = oe 262 42 16. 
Fourteenth Avenue.................... L172 468 39.9 
“SULA ET b aegeeeiees ute Dp alate aaa 1,850 294 15.9 
| SCOT it SS ee 1,153 34 2.9 
a TONIEDAY Se ae es eS, 1,346 316 23.4 
LE NAST EI dg so] Seine ae 676 142 7a 
Bee MLN OTC a iis tect he ct 1,081 366 33.8 
We Nese LN octetts cee 1,827 472 25.8 
Toso: to blaynesies. 2... 1,574 477 30.3 
MEAT AVELICS “cokiek ete scan, fe * 12 * 
Deawrenices, Street scr. e ccm 218 19 8.7 
De Sree lid toes Oe he ee =) 523 154 29.4 
BRAGISOIN OS SO nee kaka 1,059 390 36.8 
RCM et ire tee he * 14 * 
TCE) ea BS Geano aah Bake = hs 2 1,201 453 oT 
Monmouth Street...........00.20.1...... 996 274 275 
POMC INAEee ec ee ea 3 * 
DIOntMOIeTY o— ase 790 314 39.7 
MOsES BisClO Wrecks es 1,642 442 26.9 


LPO gO 11 aeinat ok Sei el ee ee * 14 * 
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Per Cent. of 
No. Enrolled June Enroll- 


Enrollment in Summer ment Attended 
June 30, 1920 Schools Summer School 
Ridges ste ee eee ea ae 563 46 8.1 
Robert Treat’ Kdg.-6.....2.......... 1,730 364 21. 
Roseville Avenue................2...+-. 381 60 me 1S 
South: Street oe 994 127 j I Be 
South: 8th tStreet teste ae 1,193 398 5 2 
South Market Street.......0.......... 605 eee 36.8 © 
South 10th Streeteas ee 854 264 30.9 
Speedway Avenue.....c......--2..-- e312 50 16. 
Summer A ventieng sto ees 742 169 Loh 
Summer’ Place * 2665.3 -..s8 339 39 ALS 
Sussex A vente n cae ot eee 872 195 22.3 
Walnuts Stréctaase oe ee 288 9 | 
WarrentcStrect 22. e4ee7. 873 585 wea 67. 
Washington Street ................... 710 224 31.5 
Waverly A venue zig. a-ha. 575 172 29.9 
Webstetie cc n5. ore cers wae x 9 ne 
West: Sideciit a eee 1,319 393 29.7 
Total Elementary................ 42,953 Tet 28.5 

Binet eee 0 ie ee bay: 473 5 1 
Deal aii eae ACen 81 1 1 
Boys Vocational eae ee ih] i Me Say oo * 
Girls’ Vocational and Weston 

Gontinpation:) sae ACen 7 1245.) SAR Se Be 
Uneradeds. fie 8 a ie ee TOR eh Re ae ees 
Bhindte ss oe oo SR ee ees TO esi he ee a 
Opes }Window 2) (eee ee 1272 A) > pata ae 
(pen SAI te eee ee ee Rye errata, pe ee * 
Crippled osetia Pee eee Se aoa en ey oe, * 

Total: Speciated een ee 1,077 6 5 

Total High, Elementary and . 

Speciale 4). 2 iki te ee 48,060 137321 27.8 


* An all year school—see data for all year schools given below. 

f Does not include 29 enrolled in Lafayette and 27 enrolled in 
McKinley open window classes. These figures are included in 
all-year analysis. 


All-Year Schools—Summer Session : 
: Per Cent. of 
No. Enrolled June Enroll- 


Enrollment in Summer ment Attended 
June 30, 1920 Schools Summer School 
Central C. & M. Te High... 1,381 1,142 82.7 
Cleveland Junior High.............. 632 455 72. 
Abington Avenue .................---- 1,458 1,050 72: 
Belmont Avenue................----.0---- 1,586 1,152 72.6 
Cleveland Elementary .............. HZat 706 56.4 
Lafayette, including open win- 
doweiclass:2- Bree cee es 2,084 1,437 68.9 


McKinley, including open win- 
dows clas$..42. Pee ve 2,449. 1,927 78.6 
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All-Year Schools—Summer Session—Continued 


Per Cent. of 
No. Enrolled June Enroll- 
Enrollment in Summer’ ment Attended 
June 30, 1920 Schools Summer School 

merteien se 26 ks to. &. 1,506 839 winet 

ESOP ET) BS ae ee. Seeks ae AR RLS 1,706 1,414 82.8 

vmeSteT ee ol ai 1,193 1,044 87.5 

Total Elementary .............. 13,233 9,569 123 

Bove eV OcattoOnal oo... 195 198 *101.5 

Elizabeth Avenue Open Air.... 47 49 *104.2 
MeMINDled cage. ee le ae 25 36 *144, 
pata we NeCtab ee in cs 267 283 *106. 

Leearkion Lotal 200...) mcm: 15,513 11,449 73.8 

Summary 

High Schools—Summer............ 3,147 927 29.4 

z PAY Gar iace 1,381 1,142 82.7 

Junior High Sch’ls—Summer = 883 157 7 
i: All Year 632 455 i 2. 

Elementary Schools—Summer 42,953 12,231 28.5 

a All Year 13,233 9,569 72.3 

Special Schools—Summer eh 1,077 6 0 
WU Viears. 2. 267 | 283 106 

mermor Colleges yh ee TOU rie ie ee Te otal yd 

Total—Summer  ...0..2.... 48,060 13321 27.8 

Total—All Year. 2...:2......... 15,513 11,449 73.8 

Siraiiieet otal eo 63, 675 24,770 38.9 


* Due to added enrollment during the summer session. 
T Does not include 1,405 pupils from out-of-town. 


Enrollment and Attendance, Promotion Classes, in Elemen- 
tary Summer Schools for 1920 


Distribution of days attendance— 


Males Females Total 
Present between 1-i0 days.....0.2..0.2.02202.... 613 620 1,233 
Present between 11-20 days............-......-.-- 920 916 1,836 
Present between 21-30 days...............----.-+- 3,956 3,791 7,747 


—— 


Total number of pupils enrolled...... 5,489 5 aed 10,816 
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Enrollment by grades— . 
= S bs E 
& a 9 8 Su slaw g 
Ss | § | ge | 28 | 2 # |ise8|Ssea 
& o I ro} 2S coms} ay ° dl ies g foe} g. 
a Qe o's 2a ogF (Saus|¥ags 
2s Aes oo Foe |ases6|Psus 
a > 3 a rn fae tn bot Yunus o|/4use 
GRADE e aes a ° 8 fee E'S us S'S to 
irae ao oO 
aA | 89 | oY | eo | SE" |Siceloeus 
4 Ba row ad PMD |DG5d/ 2869 
ve = 5s . wWlPe basi Feas 
3 S Sie | eeiA x | SOn Reis el ate 
z A Z as Se, 
SACP eee ae ee 136 36 11 10 35 24 20 
SB ear ection eee 439 97 75 39 134 66 28 
Y 6b Mecalcws pit RN I ok 562 101 79 69 179 61 73 
Bs Feels ee 569 130 42 .| 101 195 49 52 
GaSe Be aS ES 591 135 49 50 212 73 72 
GBS eee Aa Or ees 752 208 36 60 334 70 ‘© 44° 
DAY ee ® See yee), 795, 172 45 79 381 62 56 
DIB se ae eee ann ee 958 223. ~- 54 95 465 53 68 
Ale eee are 817 193 45 93 406 40 40 
4B ee Ae Be ot A ee 854. 186 41 65 480: 49 33 
A Te ee ee sae 822 209: 29 61 429 69 25 
SB etn ee eee. 868 199 45 47 504 63 10 
A Ne ate oo a Wel Chas bated. a He 689 152 24 43 420. 26 24 
2B ae eA ee eS 751 160 18 35 , 473 49 16 
Aver ocean eee ee 690: 160 9 42 440: 25 14 
IBiS ee ee eee 523 130: 5 43 336 8 1 
Totar sca 10816 | 2491 607. | 932 | 5423 787 576 


Summer Senior High Schools for 1920 Compared with 
Similar Figures for 1919 


Total Enrollment 


Boys 

1920 Ae ee ee EO ee 584 
1 O19 ork elaeneetice eee ee ee 823 
Wecreaseva kts, 0 £0 awh bs eee ee 239 


Girls Total. 
393 977 
697 1,520 
304 543 


Average Enrollment, Average Attendance and Per Cent of 


Attendance 
Average Average Per Cent. of 
Enrollment Attendance Attendance 
19207 en ee ee ee ee 916 867 94.6 
1919 a Ne 7 ae eae 1,438 1,362 94.8 
Decrease ses a 522 495 af 
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Summer Junior High Schools for 1920 Compared with 
Similar Figures for 1919 


Total Enrollment 


Boys Girls Total 

ol LS a ie Rata ek ae Seg 104 89 193 
Pibetn per rer met sees etree ek aero 200) 208: re FSS: 
OY SR SECT AS Sak SO are ee Se ar eae 186 209 395 


*29 boys and 21 girls were enrolled in the 9th grade of these 
schools. 

792 boys and 95 girls were enrolled in the 9th grade of these 
schools. 


Average Enrollment, Average Attendance and Per Cent of 


Attendance 
Average Average Per Cent. of 
Enrollment Attendance Attendance 
UL Sogo epee diame 171 155 90.6 
Pee et 524 488 93.1 
Bane ASe iad 353 300 jaee 


Comparative Summer School Statistics for the Last 
Nine Years 


No. of No. of Total Average Average 
Year Teachers Classes Enrollment Enrollment Attendance 
er he Meee et 444 320 14,371 11,318 10,039 
Dye ae Sa es 494 365 16,021 12,869 11,488 
USTs eb area ae 601 471 21,290 18,008 16,411 
AS 4 A> Ear pa ee ee 774 Dae 24,772 20,941 19,288 
OU LGR GS See 709 490 18,231 9,742 8,796 
COG ee ei 713 493 20,951 17,394 15,519 
LE ental ei 700 493 19,921 16,542 14,875 
A eee ohn nace 72 500 19,199 16,851 15,068 


Le Lk ie ae pe 562 401 14,726 12,467 11,302 
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PLAYGROUNDS 


SUMMER PLAYGROUNDS—JULY 7-AUGUST 22, I9QIQ 


Average Daily Attendance and Number of Teachers 
Employed 


ER A SE PS SO A RE SST ESS DESSERTS TENNEY TOSSES Sic 


PLAYGROUND 


Avon Avenue 
Bergen Streetis es yaar 
Camden Streetic c.. eee eee 
CentralvAveniiets... sate ee 
Fourteenth AVenue................0.cecccecseeseee: 
Franklin 
Hamilton 
Hawkins Street.........................-- aes ie 
McKinley (aiter school—all year)... 
Madison 
Milfordie ees cael te, tis sere eee 
Monmouth Street 
Monteith 
Montgomery <22..1 22 ate a eee 
Newton (after school—all year)...... 
Robert $9 rea ties se eee ee 
South. Street.25 tc eee 
South) Hiehth Streets..3 2 
Sussex VAVENUG..2 see 
Washington Street... 2.2/5... 
Webster 


nee eeee tees cane sees eesaes seesceesseeseeeeroes 


WO ceencwcccccccnescecssce: terceescoescces sees coneses- 


Average Daily Attendance 


From 10 to 15 


years of age a 
BE Fa SE AE Gn a 
os m 
o | — 
a) 54 
Ti) q £ 
ae £8 
pt = 
pies Mia Med Papp fae eg ah) fe 
) & P| ° > o 
eal & =) BH < = 
141 133 273 547 eo, 2 
123 135 135 393 ff 3 
213 171 240 624 9 3 
151 158 126 435 5 3 
00 90 208 363 6 Z 
210 146 318 674 8 3 
75 90 280 445 7 2 
102 192 275 569 9 2 
129 116 147 392 5 1 
151 150 218 519 8 3 
206 196 258 660 Li 3 
122 136 301 559 9 3 
71 128 327 526 Lelee8 
162 186 287 635 16 2 
20 24 233 277 6 1 
215 192 261 668 4 3 
133 151 148 432 9 2 
122 128 220 470 18 2 
192 83 119 394 4 2 
63 61 131 255 5 2 
127 126 204 457 21 S 
2793 2792 4709 |10294 176 *5o 


* Includes supervisors and special teachers. 


Teachers 


Rhino hs ne ncde nen m | Women 


*8] 
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Figures for 1919 and 1918 Compared 
Average Daily Attendance 


Under Ten Over Ten Average 

Yearsof Age Yearsof Age Attendance 
ND Sa Scab Sade Sei Aad 4 Aa ape aE 4,709 5,585 10,294 
OLS eae Been ae OSS Wg Re Be ae Rt ., 4,967 5,256 10,223 
VEE Ee aly adele to ite cot Sib Se aaa Lae Omnia 229 71 
ROARS fe Pn ee oars gate | 22 gt in ae Pa 


‘Number and Sex of Instructors Employed 


Men Women Total 
OL gb 7 "lai, 2 ee Pi he cee he Doe ae ee 53 81 134 
ate ee Se 53 82 135 
1S Fated WEE KYM cc hate Re Sea ke Clea ok ele nial Had 1 1 


AFTER-SCHOOL PLAYGROUNDS 


September 30-November 27, 1918 and March 31-June 27, 
1919 


Average Daily Attendance 
Number 

of From 10 to 15 Under 
PLAYGROUND Weeks Years of Age 10 Years 
Open |———_- of Total 
Males Females Age 


merrvenws treet cc... 19 106 65 77 248 


Mammen AStree tint ocean cele 19 106 70 86 262 
Fourteenth Avenue.................. 19 16b? 83 93 288 
Sil Se8 oll db bal SS Ae se Sa oy eee 19 2 61 115 258 
McKinley—Afternoon. ............ *24 75 69 132 276 
VOD pes ee tard} 98 84 138 320 

South Eighth Street............... 19 72 Do ao 50 175 
Washington Street.................... 19 151 131 15 297 
POLE en ee, ee 802 616 706 2,124 


* September 9-November 80, 1918, and March 31—July 4, 1919. 

** August 26-October 13, 1918, and April 1—July 6, 1919. From July 7—-August 
22, figures for this school and Newton School—both all-year schools—are re- 
ported in the Summer Playground Table. 


Figures for 1919 and 1918 Compared 


USB AD TEE ce ANS 9 a ice Rca 802 616 706 2,124 
RUE, Seni, Sates bat Cana be seem 459 378 630 1,467 


aIET PANG See ee 343 238 76 657 
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ALL-YEAR PLAYGROUNDS—IQIQ 


August 2-August 30 


Average Daily Attendance 


Number |- 
of From 10 to 15 Under 
PLAYGROUND Weeks Years of Age 10 Years 
Open (———_— of Total 
Males Females Age 

‘BrosdoStrectt see ae 5 74 50 31 155 
MOrtoneStrectwe ae ee 5 177 122 136 435 
Newton Streets. tee ae 5 52 53 = 97, 202 
Princes Streetic ss eee sa 5 112 88 69 269 
South Canal Street.................. 5 118 82 81 281 
Summer AVenue................cee-ecsee 5 ere os 1 82 83 
WV eilsbure eet 2m een eee 5 97 NG 53 227 
Total teen cst eel ee 639 473 549 1,652 


SUMMER PLAYGROUNDS—JULY 12-AUGUST 27, 1920 


Average Daily Attendance and Number of Teachers 


Employed 
Average Daily Attendance Teachers 
From 10 to 15 
years ofage| , by 
ee ee R Pa 
PLAYGROUND 2 =e 
a0 ae 
ae: a q 
° Hy q ° 5 o 
ea) oe |p A eo = e 
AV OD eA VONUC seo et eee eee 249 167 258 674 4 2 4 
Bergen 3S treet.2 ee eee 266 211 196 673 9 3 4 
Gamden’Street. =o ee 298 269 261 | 823 6 2 5 
OentraleA venuere. 2 eee 351 835 93 779 6 4 4 
Pourteenth tA venuem. 2 eee 131 158 226 515 7 2 $= 
Hamilton ye eee 92 117 230 439 ail 9; 4 
Hawkins etreet-....... 205 249 172 626 Hy 2 4 
Madison gerne oe eee eee 110 125 299 534 9 3 3 
Milford fe 2 one ee eee 231 252 250 too 20 3 4 
Monteomery so eee eee 251 263 261 775 13 2 4 
BODGE Gg DRC bie erp 134 142..| 389 | 665 | 6 3 6 
South Street... a. ee eee 237 292 84 613 4 Z 3 
Soutn Biehthestrect... eet 227 233 118 578 4 2 4 
Washineton = street... 6 77 61 149 287 4 2 4 


SS ee eee 
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Figures for 1920 and 1919 Compared 
_ Average Daily Attendance 


Under Ten Over Ten Average. 

Years of Age Years of Age Attendance 
I ABS aE SA Rie See a 2,986 5,728 8,714 
1G YR AS: Re reeled spot trian 4,709 5,585 10,294 
ALG E aL VSR. Ge a lool 5p patie teeny lee 143i ae ede pe ae 
BIe@CTORSE 2 fe ee 1/20 eee EE, 1,580 

Number and Sex of Instructors Employed 

Men Women Total 

SO Pete er RASS Seep i ets 34 57 91 

ik hs CoetRee Saree FOE LES ORS SM ee aS dh a 53 81 134 

Trig SE Seer ali ABQ cae gt Pa 19 24 43 


AFTER-SCHOOL PLAYGROUNDS 
August 31-November 28, 1919 and April 9-June 30, 1920 


Average Daily Attendance 
Number 
of From 10 to 15 Under 
PLAYGROUND Weeks Years of Age 10 Years 
Open of Total 
Males Females Age 

HEROES CUaws DTCC bs. c.cek seis xucchcc inc yttsc 22 92 68 149 309 
Wamden Streetis.22... <5: 22 137 107 78 322 
Fourteenth Avenue.................. eee 83 56 42 181 
BEIERTO IRD LT) We teens te ete en Nn 11 106 85 146 837 
Joseph E. Haynes.................... 13 129 101 50 280 
IMGKITLCY Sere ee 33 165 118 148 431 
South Eighth Street................ 22 151 140 44 335 
Washington Street.......00........ 22 62 52 35 149 
POUR ets ee or ee 925 727 692 2,344 


July 12-August 27, 1920 


Average Daily Attendance 


Number 
of From 10 to 15 Under 
PLAYGROUND Weeks Years of Age 10 Years 
Open of Total 

Males Females Age 
IMGRINCVe ste eee oer. ‘6 194 ‘156 191 541 
Monteith ................ peda cortirn ad 7 191 206 802 699 
Newton th 52 69 215 336 
TV CDBLOR ene oa: See crak. 7 102 95 148 345 
TROLS crete eee 539 526 856 1,921 
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1920 Figures Compared with 1919 Figures 
TO20 ee ee Ee er ee 925 727 692 2,344 
1910S ree ee er ee 802 616 706 2,124 
Tnereazses hee si ora oe see 123 PES bv fk cope eacoey 220 
Decrease) 5352 ee eee ee ee 145) ?-< 225s 
ALL-YEAR PLAYGROUNDS 
September 1, 1919-July 10, 1920 
Average Daily Attendance 
Number 
of From 10 to 15 Under 
PLAYGROUND Weeks Years of Age 10 Years 
Open of Total 
Males Females _Age_ 
Brosdustreet. ee 16 85 30 37 102 
Morton Street... cc. sceeeee 10 176 146 138 460 
INeWLOn Street ons ne aac 9 62 64 76 202 
Princes Strect.... 4 23 93 73 79 245 
South Canal Street.................. 45 91 45 79 215 
Summer Avenue. =. 2. 23 36 31 47 144 
VIS UIT ee ees eter ene 9 60 43 45 148 
TOUR A ee ee ee 553 432 531 1,516 
July 12, 1920-August 27, 1920 
Average Daily Attendance 
Number 
of From 10 to 15 Under 
PLAYGROUND Weeks Years of Age 10 Years 
Open of Total 
Males Females Age 
**Morton Street.............. eee 7 146 105 54 305 
+EPrINGe Street. 7 184 151 93 * 428 
South Canal Street.............. fi 91 56 154 301 
Summer Avenue...................... 7 81 70 87 238 
Vailsburg 9 22esee eo 48 51 47 146 
Totals 220 ee 550 433 435 1,418 


* Average daily attendance for four weeks beginning August 2 and ending 


August 28, 1920. 
** Open evenings also. 
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COMPARATIVE STATISTICS SUMMER PLAYGROUNDS FOR THE 
LAST FIVE YEARS 


No. of No. of Average 

Year Playgrounds Teachers Attendance 
UA) et EP ook el RS AA Meats ec ee 21 158 8,669 
AW AOE SLR, Liye 2 need see 19 123 9,227 
The Ee, ARR, Rl AAEM ACA EDEN ZA 135 10,223 
CLIT 622 SSS UR SERIE SA ie wee eee Ra Zi 134 10,294 
ee ee ee et et, 14 96 8,714 


* The 5 all-year playgrounds which were in operation during the 
summer and the 4 after-school playgrounds in connection with the 
all-year schools reduce the figures for 1920. 


SOCIAL CENTERS 


September 1918—August 1919 


Total No. Aggregate Average Average Workers 
of Evenings Attendance Attendance No. Volun- 
for Year for Year Per Night Paid teer 
Avon Avenue .......... 50 10,785 216 13 14 
Belmont Avenue.... 56 7,651 137 7 6 
Fourteenth Avenue 39 3,786 97 8 ad 
pr onteith 5. 24...0.. 36 7,865 218 SE ree ee 
All centers............ 30,087 668 36 4. 


Figures for 1917-18 and 1918-19 Compared 


LAA See Sh aE 30,087 668 36 4, 
TE) De SAR lee a 45,610 1,063 48 15. 
"DS gar et oe ion 15,523 395 12 en 


September 1919—August 1920 


Total No. Aggregate Average Average Workers 
of Evenings Attendance Attendance No. Volun- 
for Year for Year Per Night Paid teer 
Avon Avenue .......... 36 7,604 211 14 91 
Belmont Avenue.... 38 3,833 100 7 Phe: 
Fourteenth Avenue 21 2,283 109 8 19 
Monteith .................. 40 6,351 157 7 .67 
Alb centers: 2 2--'.. 9,781 577 36 ie 


Figures for 1918-19 and 1919-20 Compared 


WES tite a Ne AO 9,781 577 36 Zz 
TE Raat Ee ar 30,087 688 36 4. 


|B eye Ct ee 20,306 111 S. 2) 
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EVENING SCHOOLS 


SUMMARY OF EVENING SCHOOL STATISTICS FOR THE SCHOOL 
YEAR I918-I9IQ 


Average 
Total No. Daily Total No. 
Technical— Enrolled Attendance Teachers 
Fawcett School of Industrial Arts 1,094 458 30 
Boys? Vocational esse ee ens 187 105 9 
fey) BE ea Ale hres Se RRR PS ae RO SEA 1,281 563 39 
Vocational High— 
Bergen 6tréet..4 fo: ee eee 981 261 25 
Céntral C2 & Mal. see He Bee I Fi 582 47 
BasttSide Ge & M2 Tis ee ee 778 309 30 
Rrahklifiy 0 ee eee Joo 92 12 
Joseph? Haynes 2 ete 597 184 16. 
Roberts) reattiict. en eee 811 229 23 
Total. iad cet ess oh ane en S227 1,657 iss 
Gymnasiums— 
Barrinveryins. os ce eee 211 46 fs 
Madison. <5 in aden Ue te ee 140 44 2 
ST tall nee ee aoe 2s ee 351 90 4 
Elementary— 
Abington Avenue........-.c::cc-coseceeceeeo-: 280 90 7 
Béimont “Avenue. 3. eee 454 187 11 
Berpen?Streetr ns -= sr eee eee 87 34 3a 
Gentral “A vehuel cs 2 eee 483 140 8 
Cleveland tsa ee eee 675 183 12 
Prankliti steel pes eee aay 153 52 5 
Joseph Ex Haynes ess oe 444 id 7 
RArayette? ce cet nee ee 461 159 10 
McKinley e300 a eh eee ee Sy 218 9 
Monteith 2305228). Biscay er as 239 131 8 
ING wtan sche c cee es, sea ee 285 115 7 
Roberts tbat snes ks eee, Sis 64 4 
South: Stréet. asses Se ee 234 117 8 
South Kighth Street22 = 23 181 75 6 
South: Tenth -Streeti. 2 ate es 362 155 9 
Washingtanj street. 2 aes 270 117 4 
otal” 85,3 So eee ne ee 4,945 1,948 118 
Deal) 2. See ee a ee ee 56 32 6 
Americanization (lasses... 3 ee 240 89 6 


Grand: Total. 7-234. Sree 12,207 4,379 348 
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SUMMARY OF EVENING SCHOOL STATISTICS FOR THE SCHOOL 
YEAR IQIQ-I920 


Average 
: Total No. Daily Total No. 
Technical— Enrolled Attendance Teachers 
Fawcett School of Industrial Arts 1,439 710 31 
Bovey OCatOnal psec Lien dae 156 10 
‘iva Ee a) wil 7 aac aS eS ie Aan 1,674 866 41 
Vocational High— ‘ 
PePTPOtieLTeECte th Peet ak 2 826 385 25 
Coca a eeW els Teg eC Sara 1,719 836 46 
EC SEN Te Poe & btu een Li Tee aie 808 453 31 
RU RIICLITh et i ee eye 383 160 11 
WosetiibiGe tlaynes.) eho ee 1: 536 230 US 
PeOsert rd TEAL oe Cente ce teeter oo nies 814 344 24 
2 [yes hag Mite pet ot SOU Ae pee 5,086 2,408 150 
Gymnasiums— 
DAYS ERS el Se BT 4 « epi ae 216 54 Z 
“SINT Tele ie pe MR ES ec ee ees RELA 140 70 Z 
2 ED eS Se. Se a 356 124 4 
Elementary— 
Pe PIMCON. AV ETUC ccc3.ce.secsec otc cess -ceeesnten 228 131 8 
CL SOLER eT 9 0 ec a 421 256 11 
Sf Wao pen a het 78 38 3 
ON AS RIE EES as oa nae a eet ee 338 198 11 
POPE AL A VENU Cra occcveceennndlaceadne-acnene>ex 434 173 8 
CTA ENN Ba gb OE Rani a ee Re 719 257 9 
Poaape idee Piola. he. Pe 35 35 1 
Reema eee See 227 136 7 
Pee ets etl aynesi<. 22.82 524 230 10 
1h RAV A Rd ck Seg eR 518 240 11 
ATS ST ge peice NE ieee 20) Se eee neon 494 304 11 
WOPNSEFP OTC gti ete oases as oS 261 187 9 
PU LE Th ee Sere tee ee, ee 301 189 8 
AY eT es Ray aaa th ne a RE 147 118 5 
Brrr cightive streets ei 5 ont ee. 180 101 6 
Semis tenineotreet:....c-2...s:- tec, -c.- 296 167 8 
Avasnington streets... 2k... ce wa see G2) 162 5 
CSTE haw, leg Saperstein Sole 2,922 131 
Seema pee me Beer 8 ee ee eo he 49 os 6 
Americanization Classes— 
Charlton Street; 78 Barclay Street 56 31 2 
Bohemian Aud.—(Women)............ 23 19 1 
TG LNYO 24 AEG ea a a 12,766 6,407 a he 
Comparative Statistics for the Last Five Years 
No. of Total Average Average Per Cent. of 
Year Teachers Enrollment Enrollment Attendance Attendance 
AE} bak eer 434 16,859 8,335 6,760 80.9 
LT Sea) feats 427 14,967 7,606 6,220 81.5 
RON eee as 414 14,171 7,293 5,928 81.2 
1B tO arte tt 348 12,207 5,495 4379 79.7 


AE ieee ae 359 12,766 6,407 5,238 82. 
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INVENTORIES OF TEXT BOOKS IN THE SCHOOLS 


Table I (1919)—Inventories by Subjects, Elementary Day 
and Evening Schools 


Elementary 


Day School 


SD 


Reading, 1st grade 
2nd cé 

3rd 
4th 
5th 


Civics 
Cooking 
Drawing 
Geography 
History 
Language 
Mathematics 
Music 
Penmanship 
Physiology 

and Hygiene.......... 
Science 
Spelling 2 esse 
Miscellaneous _........... 
Teachers’ Use............ 
SD6Cl Alea ee ee ee 
Circulating 


Total Elementary... 
Junior College.......... 
High School.............. 
Evening School 
(special) 22.255 


No. of Books 


Increase 


46,780 
47,209 
42,737 
45,718 
58,719 
29,906 
25,479 
17,339 
5,078 
535 
2,259 
42,988 
45 ,660 
26 ,654 
53,974 
106,408 
14,259 


* * * * 


8,727 
2,397 
31,912 
15,856 
14,558 
370 
2,949 


688,471 
1,061 
101,202 


*1,008 
*4 513 
*5 270 
*5, 977 
walyed Bit 
601 
707 
581 
256 


1,061 
4,789 


eee ceeeseeree 


Books Lost 


*.048 |32,034 
192 
-050 | 3,901 


*.035 |36,127' 


Evening Schools 
2 a 
= GON 8 
= =) fo) ) jaa) 
O° : o m 5 
ape |e.) SS eg 
o 3 SH ° 6 |aH 
ea) tie Zz, Ay 
633) 2,291) .049 122 8 .066 
847! 1,757| .087 | 690 14) .020 
715| 1,096] .026 812 36| .044 
646| 1,200) .026 | 1,101 42) .038 
739| 1,454) .025 | 1,977) 28] .014 
409} 653} .022 | 1,061 21) .020 
252| 708) .028 | 675 4} .0C6 
194] 204] .012 | 388 34| .088 
93 9} .002 528 8} .015 
ab 27| .050 51 2} .029 
249| | - 83] :015 1a ee 
930} 1,746} .041 | 701 7| .010 
646) 3,129) .069 | 1,573 95} .060 
617| 452] .017 | 713] 35] .49 
513| 1,210) .022 | 1,142 42| .087 
1,383) 3,746) .085 218) 2 ee 
6) > 1.96] 2005 2 See 
51) +247| .028 162 3) .019 
SB) ois S20 0 ey ete a 
2938| 1,799} .056 | 977; 21) .021 
146] 301! .019 rh Ween fr? 
106| 410) .028 | eae a 
Ltr Ws OF OO cin, ees eee 
9,471|22,563| .033 |12,904| 400] .031 
ties 1981) 181 a eee 
1,200) 2,641) .026:|.04..2.). 0 
S Pinte od Bical ...t6,104| $231/+.038 
OE kied ose Ase ot $4,686] {561/t.120 
10,731/25,396| .032 23,694! 1,192! .050 


* Decrease. 


+ Including class in speech-reading for deaf. 


t Including Fawcett School, 
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Table I (1920)—Inventories by Subjects, Elementary Day 
and Evening Schools 


Elementary Day School 


Reading, Ist grade 


Civics 


Cooking 
Drawing 
Geography 
History 


2nd 
8rd 
4th 
5th 


AGANIRTI ARG oi 
Mathematies ............ 


Music 


Penmanship 


Physiology 
and Hygiene.......... 


Science 
Spelling 
Miscellaneous 


Teachers’ Use............ 
PSO oh bere reo - 


Circulating 


Total Elementary..|679,685 


Peerreer iret res 


Junior College.......... 
High School.............. 
Evening School 


(special) 
Evening High 


* Decrease. 
§ Gain. 

t+ Including class in speech-reading for deaf. 
t Including Fawcett School. 


No. of Books 


45,478 
45,185 
42,790 


45,076) * 


57,898 
29,623 
25,777 
19,019 
4,969 
638 
2,385 
42,434 
44,352 
25,745 
52,389 
108,288 
12,920 


9,001 
1,435 
30, 662 
15,643) 
14,576 
368 
3,084) 


2,745 


108,693) 


Per Cent. Increase 


Increase 


056 
554 *.013 
*1,308 *.029 
* 909 *.034 
*1,635 *.030 
1,880, .018 
*1,339 *.094 


274, .031 
* 962 *.401 
*1 ,250)*.089 
* 013 


Books Lost 


——_ 


Ceca 
.0004 32.353 |10,517 


Net Loss 
Per Cent. of Net 


§. 


Evening Schools 


mn 

a o) 

fag seas 

a ; 
we lB 
ete: 
° 6 |oH 

Z MO | 
110 28] .280 
660 50| .072 
788, 161) .198 
872; 66) .060 
1,952! 78| .039 
1,039 66| .062 
774 8} .012 
444 4; .010 
496 83] .062 
47 4; .078 
yA datas i Bee ake: 
13 34] .049 
1,462 171) .109 
661 21} .029 
tou 87| .076 
210 8| .037 
AS S| een 
158 5} .031 
896 61} .062 
AEE See Ee 

i bs] eon 

12,488 885) .069 
t5,774| ¢ 822)+.135 
13,970) ft 403 }.0&6 


| 
21,836| .028 13,970! t 403 t.086 
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Table III (1919)—Inventories by Schools, Evening Schools 


fo) 
ial ee a = 
Pps Slvr So Nur aged 
B43 os 4 © ° 8° oe 
= 3 a > = “3 A | BH ne 
o | 
pA at 1.$" = BY 2 oe) 3 A 
<q pt} HH 2 ° D i) 
© ips = 4 } a On a) 
a | 89 | 4 a |B 
ca 
Fawcett School........ 530: 556 42 208 | abcaree 208 874 1.05 
t High 
Bergen Street............ 353 | 1,105 34 Sb es 85 077 3318 
Wast * Side. s.c2..2..c 875 661 76 Par ee 4 006 1.76 
Tay aay 4 feet ee 129 402 171 1D S| 15 .037 3.12 
Joseph E. Haynes.. 245 741 | * 150 SGa te 86 116 3.02 
RODeEtLTO a bat ZO IIa aAe oe OU) 163 39 124 -102 4,52 
Totale High. Dorcas oO 41 353 89 314 .076 3.01 
Elementary 
Abington Avenue.... 115 St Upipeet ie al 1 13 {12 | +.024 4.35 
Belmont Avenue... 231 | 2,312 | * 176 Vara! § eeee 27 .012 |.10.01 
Bergen Street........... 40 PDA eae at AD wee 12 -028 | 10.80 
Central Avenue........ 173 | 1,194 | * 228 55 8 47 - 040 6.90 
Cleveland 9 i.ic0...2.2:4 230 682 * 62 79 17 62 .091 2.97 
jisg yell dibig) Set ewasee | 66 | 2,368 | * 104 Leh Coes 16 -007 | 35.73 
Joseph E, Haynes.. 164 | 1,778 | * 692 186 57 129 073 | 10.84 
Latayette ws TAT Wel, 100% ae OO 18 air 1 .0008 | 5.51 
McKinley” 2 274 SOSuitie ros O20 Wa 32 .037 Sele 
Monteith: 2.2.2.5. 159 396 sere Ly) DET ee eos 28 071 2.49 
ING WUOTISE ciate 136 935 F197 LGT a eee 16 017 6.88 
Robert. ‘Treat... 77 Lael Bieta ia bry ED ees 72 138 6.77 
South Street.............. 154 438 73 10 $3 4 T 13) ot l6F 2.84 
South Sth Street... 96} 1,167), * 38 OS see: 38 083 | 12.16 
South 10th Street... 192 | 2,425 | * 874 22 57 | ¢ 35 | ¢.014 | 12.68 
Washington Street 143 tied 45 ola eed 16:4 ieee 16 -11 | 10.05 
Class in lip-reading 
for the \deaf............ 39 U7 OO Fhe Freee Vale ee el 2 eed Baker ee 1.97 
Americanization 
OlABSEs So ee, 122 293 293 rai (ue aie 8 010 2.40 
Total Element’ry| 2,628 | 19,008 | *1,653 631} 252 379 -020 7.28 
Faweett ‘School........ 530 556 42 RBS aes 208 874 1.05 
Total <High. 3s: 1787) 4 180 en 41 353 39 314 076 3.01 
Total Elementary..| 2,628 | 19,008 | *1,653 681 | 252 379 -020 7.23 
Grand Total.......... | 4,530 | 23,694 | *1,570 | 1,192 | 291 901 -038 5.23 


* Decrease. + Gain. 


¢{ Central High uses books of day school and does not keep a separate 
evening school inventory. 


STATISTICS Zuo 


Table III (1920)—Inventories by Schools, Evening ‘Schools 


[=] 
eH a Lo} 
| a] § cd Bulan yang te Oe 
Crrey om ° he ° a AO a 
eg | 2. | 32 Sue ee 
oO ie] D> ie ad 
>a an Sa aS 3 et i: ak 
“a3 | 6S | & 8 Fase Ga igs cs a 
Pat 2 sag ioe) ° a —Q 
a i= a fea) 
—_ 
Faweett School........ 710 586 30 239 4 235 422, 83 
t High 
Bergen Street............ 885 941 | * 164 25 9 16 014 2.44 
LEED SH ES i (ea Darla aS Ppa SAE OG te ase ts ike gt F(A! Sapa gen a aes 
TitesaN a bh oll ee eae alia 160 804: *" 8 11 2 9 022 2.46 
Joseph E. Haynes. 230 708:| .* 33 44 if 37 .050 3.08 
Robert. Treat............ 344 |} 1,341 120 84 13 71 .057 3.90 
Potala Highs... 15119} 8,384 | *.746 164 31 183 032 3.02 
Elementary 
Abington Avenue.... 131 SSO a et 2 1 1 -002 3.73 
Belmont Avenue...... 256 | 2,164 * 148 524 240 284 Aas 8.45 
Bergen Street............ 38 625 198 7 16 | ft 9 | t.021 | 16.45 
BOmrteres.: <5... 198 449 11 36 7 29 .066 227 
Central Avenue........ 173 | 1,198 4 50: 6 44 [037 6.92 
M@leveiane (es SS. 257 634 * 48 84 36 48 .070 rae We 
TANDEM occ tects I86>|" 2,340 | #18 Son he ee 33 014 | 17.21 
Joseph E. Haynes.. 230 | 1,929 151 51 23 28 .016 8.39 
Hea ta yet) 22-8. Dini Deal ie = 4. Oleiee. 81 .068 4.67 
MEK inieyvas 23. 804 669 | * 199 338 99 239 264 2.20 
MON tHIELD «<2 2 187 885 | * 61 Cli 61 154 | 1.79 
IN EWLOTE Nes creck 189 926; * .-9 44 35 9 010. 4.90 
Robert Treat............ 118 478 td 19 5 14 -027 4.05 
South 8th Street...... 101 1,049 * 118 13 ff 12 -010 10.39 
South 10th Street... 1674) 2,250 |" * 175 49 6 43 018 | 13.47 
Washington Street DR VAd Bee ONS | Mantes 291 13 278 .198 7.41 
Class in lip-reading 
for the deaf............ 37 101 FANS treat oe | St oe As eae a Mean yA (33 
Americanization 
OIBSSER ore. c. cs re 50 304 11 7g aes 24 082 6.08 
Total Element’ry| 2,974 | 18,262 * 746 1,707 | 488 |1,219 -064 6.14 
Faweett School........ 710 586 30 239 4 235 422 -83 
Total Highs 2.2. 1,119 | 38,884 | * 746 164 81 133 032 3.02 
Total Elementary..| 2,974 | 18,262 | * 746 | 1,707 | 488 {1,219 -064 6.14 
Grand Total............ 4,808 | 22,232 | *1,462 | 2,110 | 523 |1,587 .067 4.63 
* Decrease. t Gain. 


t Central High uses books of day school and does not keep a separate 
evening school inventory. 

§ Books included in day school inventory. 

{ School transferred from South Street Evening. 
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Table IV (1919)—Inventories by Subjects 
Senior High Schools 
Greatest No. Number Books 
of pupils tak- of Per Cent. per Pupil 
SUBJECT ing subject Books In- Increase per Subject 
— crease 
1919 | 1918 | 1919 | 1918 Books Pupils} 1919 | 1918 
Commercial _ .......... 8,291 | 2,727 | 7,180 | 6,686 444 066 . 206 Veieed Wf 2.45 
Aitayed bite Cee Oe ee 5,070 | 4,866 |32,316 |31,112 | 1,204 039 - 042 6.37 6.39 
HrenGh gee ee 1,193 698 | 5,651 | 4,613 | 1,088 -225 . 709 4.74 6.60 
Germany fe 456 | 1,210 |11,355 |11,350 5 -0004) *.623 | 24.90 9.38 
ATCC ee ert otc. t ee 16 2 121 Oe ee OOS at OOO 7.56 | 61.00 
ARGH Weal, Sore ree. ee 2,018 | 2,010 | 6,565 | 6,440 125 019 003 3.25 3.20 
Mathematics ........ BS (0ZE Ss TCO 05 S14 IS y koh lee aos |) ODL alee OLS sbeez.. un 2.18 
Sclenc@meesee ese 2,898 | 2,023 | 7,618 | 7,946 | * 328°) *.041 .433 2.63 3.92 
History, Civics 
and Economics..| 2,470 | 2,299 | 5,344 | 5,151 193 .037 074 2.16 2.24 
SDANISD wees 894 524 | 3,343 | 1,170 | 2,173 | 1.857 . 706 3.74 2.23 
dn WDC) ( pgeesn SE Aer ii aR RE (ERED DI I a ode 3285 123,024) | 0%) 289) 10%. O82 5) 5 eee, aeons eer eee 
Miscellaneous 2.22.) anc! lS OLY | SpOOBel ea fia | le O td alice | Me acer core | eee 
Totals................../22,008 {20,129 |93,807 89,943 3,864 043 | ¢.093 | 14.26 | 4.46 
£ Junior High Schools 
Greatest No. Number Books 
of pupils tak- of Per Cent. per Pupil 
SUBJECT ing subject Books In- Increase per Subject 
crease ;—_———__—__| 
1919 1918 1919 1918 Books | Pupils) 1919 1918 
Commercial .......... 662 823 874 791 83 -105 | 1.050: aasy. 2.44 
TS Sree eee 397 520 | 1,972 | 1,429 543 SOS Ie aor 4.97 2.74 
BOT GM ck ae eee Pepe cee ee 468" |e a a ee ie a at 1 60s 
Genians, coe ee 14 220 458 466 | "a Sah O17 |. %.O386) 108.ce 2.02 
Latin 256. 287 513 466 47 -101 | *.108 2.00 1.62 
Mathematics _........ 541 487 8¢1 SOG Gira os COG: eubil 1.65°| E83 
Sciences) tf. 25.2": 373 306 414 219 195 .890 .219 iol ail 
History, Civics 
and Economics..} .......... 49 56 GOs) ee se OG Cae nek Pee 
Spanish teen: 221 188 541 389 152 .391 .176 2.45 06 
Miscellaneous .2-4) ccna ee esos 26 49 ee oS 1 2 460 ee ee ee cee - 
"Potals aoe 2,755 | 2,380 | 6,213 | 4,765 | 1,448 .304 | ¢.158' } +2.26 | +2.00 


* Decrease. 


+ Excluding musie and miscellaneous. 


t Includes only such books as are by tradition high gehool books, whether 


used in ‘the eighth or ninth grades. 


pupils are {ncluded in the elementary list. 


Many books used by junior high school 
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Table V (19190)—Number of Books Per Pupil According to 
Size of Schools (Not Including Kindergarten) 


Number Books per Pupil 
r 


SCHOOL Enroll- oO 
ment | Books 1919 1918 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
Average Enrollment 


2000 and above— 


McKinley. oes hee paces DS ae 19,775 8.32 8.12 
“Roberts Treat ee eee ZO 22,265 9.85 9.32 
TE OUR ee te as Re GOS 42,040 9.06 8.70 
1500-2000— 
Belmont — AVenuec2... docsters | mend O12 23 , 800 14.76 14.43 
Bergens Streets a sects cede 1,524 15,453 10.14 10.40 
*Gleveland 2.0 2 ee 1,879 23,134 12.31 12.32 
Franklin and eae Home.. 1,792 20,475 11.43 15.85 
John Catlin... ee: 1,857 19,661 10.59 9.82 
Joseph E. Haynes. Lele edd Abe Dr 1,645 19,075 11.60 15.29 
Latavyette 208.2 ee 1,953 22,784 11.67 12.16 
Monteitiver. 2322 2. ee 1,550 20,497 13.22 14.12 
Moses Bigelow.22 = seen 1,590 14,737 9.27 13.20 
NG@WLODS Wek. oso hee eee 1,718 18,639 10.85 11.42 
Totalscee ee poke ee 17,120 198,255 11.58 12.58 
1000-1500— 
Abington Avenue... cesses: 15317 13, 244 10.09 9.60 
AVON" PA VONUCi a errr ne oe eee 1,471 17,092 11.62 13.02 
-BUrmnCtRR 8 5 Se Is ro neers 1,358 Hypeeal 12.61 14.58 
Carteret. ek ee oe ee 1,300 12,016 9.24 10.43 
Central “A vemeitrcs oo ccicctccscssetoinse 1,359 14,931 10.99 11.95 
Oharitons Street. ee ~p,) 4L,415 17,358 IAW 12.62 
HOS ee et ee ae eee seit: 1,060: 11,795 11.13 12.98 
Fourteenth Avenue...........c-.:2-0- 1,169" 13,931 11.92 11.60 
Garfield! asc 2 eee 1,249 15,169 12.14 13.06 
Hamilton sede eee ee ee 1,423 18,145 12.75 12.95 
EL a WEROTIG ee eo ee sih wtonesconrt 1,093 12,386 11.33 11.61 
Madison, sece=e). aren wed ee i hag ab 15,229 zip fies 10.75 
Milford. Aree © Fe eee 1,244 19,523 15.69 16.52 
Monmouth Street.......0..00........{ 1,041 14,109 13.55 13.78 
South Eighth Street................... 1,288 16,327 12.68 13.96 
Webster 2275 tense See ay pA 10,767 9.19 9.61 
West Side. 22222 33.22 2 3S oe 1,427 16,380 11.48 10.42 
TOCA ee eee ee eae 21,752 255,523 ney is 12.42 
Below 1000— 
Alexandér <astrect._--= 775 iBEREII 14.62 16.638 
Berkeleyit 040 2 eee 981 9,288 9.47 10.44 
Ohestnut ’ Streetz2 pes 830 10,194 12.28 14.02 
Montgometyets> ee 890 11,968 13.45 12.86 
Ridgveie Aah oh EM PGE oe be 9 le 642, 8,378 13.05 12.42 
South Market Street... 563 8,997 15.98 19.60 
South Tenth Street...................... 884 17,382 19.66 19.85 
Summer AVene... icc cco cows 721 9,665 13.40 16.02 
Pussexs AVeENUG.. =.= ee 933 12,114 12.98 13.28 
Washington Street 0.000.000... 798 11,366 14.24 16.21 
TOTAL eke eee oe 8,017 110,683 13.81 14.68 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
Average Enrollment 


Including Seventh Grade— 


TsINGORD Fn a ene 536 8,219 15.33 15.25 
TOCRE pees an sent 536 8,219 15.33 15.25 


*Not including 9th grade. 
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Table V (1919)—Continued 


Number Books per Pupil 
SCHOOL Enroll- of oo 
ment Books 1919 1918 


Including Sixth Grade— 


MCA TACOI WHS LT OC Gente nce. 15131 13,141 11.62 12.41 
A AWTS = OS CLOCt Se ee 656 6,918 10.55 L115 
OULD SCL Ce Ge ne 925 6,041 6.53 Ten 
Speedway Avenue... 358 5,886 16.44 16.93 
PIN Lt PIRCe ee ee a ee 349 4,217 12.08 13.80 
Waverly Avenues. 2. ee 658 6,960: 10.57 11.65 
Ae Motes, Fe aa mel, Sea 4,077 43,163 10.59 11°50 
Including Fifth Grade— 
Roseville AVe@NUG.....<.:,.--<o-se-coco---: 421 6,151 14.61 16.18 
Warrenpstrecta) 28.29. ek 992 6,504 6.56 7.06 
TOUR. - eee eee, 1,413 12,655 8.96 10.68 
All Other Primary— 
Bruce Street. est ee 259 1,621 6.26 6.57 
Ev EWG TP eee: te. een fame wd Pe 57 1,026 18.00 19.10 
Elizabeth Avenue.......................... 254 2,261 8.90 8.58 
Lawrence Street... sec 286 2,819 9.86 12.40 
Wainutestreet ot a ke 306 1 Wee Wy 624 3.83 5.84 
POCA ars i Stet 1.162 8,899 7.66 7.62 
Summary of Totals 
No. of 
Schools Grammar 
2 Enrollment 2 000 ean We above. soe 9.06 books per pupil 
10 Raz OL cn kets tee era 11.58 
17 ms BC BeOS Fee a Ba (ey Gee e. >; ui 
10 . below 1 OO) Bierce, eres) Y 1S.8Lok? - : 
Primary 
1 Including Pin Serauc..we gesnd ethane 15:33 4s: rs me 
6 6th CU, Oa ete reas 10.59 “cc ‘6 “cc 
Z, ““c Sth He ® thy Le 4 Oe Rees 8 96 “cc “cc “cc 
5 Plpotiiott Gritiarye aie ee “O00 = * ry 
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Table V (1920)—Number of Books Per Pupil According to 
Size of Schools (Not Including Kindergarten) 


Number Books per Pupil 
SCHOOL Enroll- of oo 
ment Books 1920 1919 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
Average Enrollment 


2000 and above— 


McKinley 2 ia. hee eee 2,358 18,003 7.63 8.32 
*RODGIU A ETCRt...caee tte cee, 2,277 20,247 8.89 9.85 
Haiteyerten de ee oo 2,009 20,921, 10.41 11.67 
"Totallci. 2 ee 6,644 59,171 8.91 8.70 
1500-2000— 
Belmont AVenuewisanastee 1,562 21,461 13.85 14.76 
BRervenisStrect. sce ee 1,559 15,373 9.86 10.14 
Centrale Avenue oie state 1,532 14,957 9.76 10.99 
*O1lGVelandhes ca eee 1,852 22,417 12.10: 12.31 
Franklin and Crippled Home.. 1,859 21 371: 11.49 11.43 
J ODNMO Stn Wem sh sec stele ere 1,862 19,685 ‘10.57 10.59 
Joseph E. Haynes............... pf 1,614 18,058 11.18 11.60 
Monteith) sae. eee oe 1,530: 19,487 12273 13.22 
MOSe@S” Bigelo Wiss ct.cocc.c-teccc cee sconces baw 14,742 8.56 9.27 
NGWtOl. @ tai eee 1,680 18,026 10.72 10.85 
Total. Shee oan 16,772 185,757 11.08 12.58 
1000-1500— 
Abington AVe@NUE.......... eee 1,369 13,835 10.10 10.09 
AV Ol gpA VGN Ueuik.. eae nt oe 1,475 18 , 294 12.40 11.62 
PBUTNG Heise eae ee ee 1,256 16,731 Ton 12.61 
Carteret See. fee eee 1,340 11,767 8.78 9.24 
Gharitone Sirests... ee 1,368 17,507 12.79 12.27 
HOC At oe ad ee eee ence Se 1,042 Leon 11.26 11138 
Fourteenth Avenue..................... a ap? 14,076 11.62 TigZ 
Garfield: 288 oe 1,186 14,421° 12.10 12.14 
Hamilton ta eee 1,433 18,602 12.98 12.15 
HM awthorne ees... ee 1,120 11,985 10.70 Ils 
S Madison erent eee eae TS Eye 14,629 10.78 11.11 
MILT OTURRG ee ee ee 1,259 19,449 15.44 15.69 
MONIMOUtD Bas tree hissy eee. 1,020: 14,224 13.94 13.55 
South Eighth Street... 1,250 14,975 11.98 12.68 
Webster. ee ee ae eee 1,258 10,476 8.32 9.19 
Wes taSideteentse sucker ee 1,33 16,292 11.86 11.48 
HINO tal Son ore cee eee 20,317 239,000 11.76 12.42 
Below 1000— 
Alexander Street...............0....:.0000.- 688 12,699 18.45 14.62 
Berkeley: teeceen eee eee 984 9,398 9.55 9.47 
@hestnut WBireet.222 eee 851 9,651 11.34 12.28 
Montpomerye te eee 859 12,116 14.10 18.45 
HRC Fg 2% {i cey a ee ca eat eid Bae 647 8,919 13.78 13.05 
South Market Street.................... 624 9,352 14.99 15.98 
Southerenth Streeti...,..... 872 17,082 19.58 19.66 
Summer ¢Avenue..c<..ce ee 115 9,405 12.13 13.40 
Sussex Avenue............ wie es 910 12,518 13.75 12.98 
Washington Street... 765 10,857 14.19 14.24 
TOUR eee eek aes 2 7,975 111,997 14.04 13.81 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS 
Average Enrollment 


Including Seventh Grade— 


TANCONY SS cee eee 537 8,344 15.53 15.33 
LOLS can ee ae 537 8,344 15.53 15.33 


*Not including 9th grade. 
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Table V (1920)—Continued 


Number Books per Pupil 
SCHOOL ; Enroll- of 


ment Books 1920 1919 
Including Sixth Grade— (3 
AcaIncenes Street a eee el 15124 12,731 in BBY 11.62 
PLA WEKIDS Streets ccs cece 662 7,417 11.20 10.55 
South ptreeh,..2.-o 2. eS hie BAe 906 6,391 6.41 6.53 
Summer Place.................. ree 862 4,453 12.30 12.08 
Ota. fees er ee 3,144 30,992 9.85 10.59 
Including Fifth Grade— 
Fvoseville: Avenue.) s...s. neta! 390 6,031 15.46 14.61 
Speedway Avenue... 329 5,493 . 16.69 16.44 
WWabr OM Ll COLS Aaa teh cree 882 7,097 8.04 6.56 
VV CTL: eA WONG: saeco 17 6,672 10.81 10.57 
SG tal see ee eee 2,218 25,293 11.40 8.96 
All Other Primary— 
Bruce Street.................. alert ete ee 297 1,435 6.32 6.26 
TRA EO Vise ee eet Se ak Ss to 59 1,086 18.40 18.00 
Elizabeth Avenue... 0.0.0.0... 268 2,248 8.38 8.90 
PTA Wren COm tT ten oe anes 269 2,983 11.08 9.86 
WiGlIibe treet. 2 2c ae 318 1,363 4.28 3.83 
Potala St S747 9,115 7.98 7.66 
Summary of Totals 
No. of 
Schools Grammar 
3 Enrollment 2,000 and above...................- 8.91 books per pupil 
10 9 Poe O0U ee ite a te ito wea <0 8 
16 i O01 S00 we cod ol eS here ane ee ean 
10 5 Belew 0G 2 oe oe 14.04 “ is fe 
Primary 
1 PHC Oust Orage ee se en i Bela See ae : - 
4 iv 6th “cc 9 85 ““c “ “c“ 
4 “cc Sth Ce ee arn EM er A 11.40 ‘é “cc “ 
5 me ltethers Of itary ee oe ee Se y Soh om “4 . 
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REPORT OF THE 
Supervisor of Medical Inspection 


To the Board of Education. 


Gentlemen :—I submit herewith the statistical reports of 
the Department of Medical Inspection for the years of 
1918-1919 and 1919-1920. ‘The statistical records of the 
Public School Clinic as well as those of the Department in 
general are embodied in this report. 


I wish to express my appreciation of the work of my 
assistants, both paid and volunteer. The high percentage of 
corrections obtained, and the good health that prevailed 
during the past two years is due to their efforts, and to the 
hearty co-operation of other departments of the Board. 

The year 1918-1919 strained the efforts of those respon- 
sible for the work of the Department, due to the interrup- 
tions caused by the War and the influenza epidemic. It 
was hard to maintain our usual standard of efficiency with 
so many of the staff absent serving in the War. 

It is gratifying to find, however, that in point of numbers, 
the record of 1917-1918 was exceeded in some departments. 

There is great need of adding to the corps of assistants in 
the Public School Clinic a woman trained in social service 
work. If this is done, I feel sure it will increase the value 
of the work of the department to the public. 

I also recommend that a second assistant Psychologist. be 
appointed to enable that Department to render greater 
service to the school system. } 

Visits from members of the Board of Education and any 
others interested, will be greatly appreciated at the Public 
School Clinic, where every effort is being put forth to safe- 
guard the health of the children of our city. 


Respectfully submitted, 


GeEorRGE J. HOLMEs, 
Supervisor of Medical Inspection. 
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COMPARATIVE TABLE OF MEDICAL INSPECTION OF NEWARK 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS FROM, I9I8 TO 1920, INCLUSIVE 


1918 1919 1920 

Total number of pupils inspected... 860,209 344,184 395,950! 
Total number of pupils excluded................. ce. cescseeceee 7,005 5,698 5,158 
Total number of treatments QiveD...... ee eeeeeeee 97, 795 102,307 124 ,527 
Total number of pupils vaccinated... 7,269 6,187 6,324 
Total number of classes inspected... eee 22,138 17,168 17,702 
Total number of physical examinations.................... 21, 263 15,998 31,291 
Total number of personal hygiene talks.................... 14,786 12,055 14,306 
motal number sot, home: Visits... acco 29,081 21,569 21,248 
Total number of pupils taken to dispensary.......... 7,980 4,376 4,325 
Total number of pupils taken to optician................ 487 522 347 
Total number of pupils referred to charitable or- 

RP PUTTED BCL OTIS ere ae eo caste hves seccatnsus secs cdenrsenwet pri tet Mapa 124 91 83 
Total number of haemoglobin tests conducted... <i eee 596 352 
Total number of rooms fumigated... 2,468 2,072 1,589 
Total number of cultures taken........... ee aoe 76 2,484 633 
Total Number Of CASCS CUTCO oii case. Seecccets cee ceet 23,112 36,822 39,197 
Per capita cost of medical inspection...................... $0.65 6/7 $0.724% $0.97 

EXCLUSIONS 
EXECS ISIS) LS 22s 5 Re Ba eee ee SE OM ee {9 2 
CRAP SESS 06 MC cee Ra I Sek Ae OS BeOS ra OEE 260 356 187 
ONE EIR ED Ae cine Ge ERA aa ak ee aot Ts Pe er eae! 38 21 28 
APPT MIOUIS WCVO. ISCAS 5 fois ocectce.cessiecsststedevcleveuecseesceseeess 639. 350 412 
Mee UR TEU UL UTS UTI OG LES O oa casec sca tecss sok cadcleassssanoeeedescicsvsecnanselecsevetts 173 144 140 
EERIE NS SS ae Al RS 5 2; 2 
PADHERSTIA © 22.2... SAE al ey Is aod ec On EE 44 52 5d 
PORTLET) cong Se I SR ieee ek tn ne SO, ce ee 
CESSES a fees aR ae Set See Ea a gece aa NC oy Pe re 3 3 
REM OCPMm TOR CACO, (CUC. Be ..< cess stccrccsegtgtteoccocunsse steoses Secesess aoe 666. 1, 762 1,305 
UDUPI EES io SETS a ho ely 2) a ane ee eI See 22 55 {f 
“kee P)SLEDES ca es Ae a ak eA A ea A ee 264 32 {8h 
TEETER SS 2 a ge Sa ald 2 eS ee a Sa ae nO SO 811 47 316 
Non-contagious eye disease............ RT sae Oe a 79 21 24 
NRO PCG C OG: etot oe Ae a oat Pk eo ee 128 99 93 
PTET ys UUDET CLO SIS cc Sooo se ces nolsnsces ese caacbace 26 11 1 
Ringworm. ........ Rabe fee eee he talk CS ee AP iene ae ieee 68 41 57 
CISTI EAI opty dee areas ae ool ge ea PL AER ghee ane 238 261 221 
TEVSTVE GY eh a tt: ak eae oath Fan Se ROE a ae UE RS ee 14 8 9 
“ane DULG, pM a8 OE A eT eae ie eed te at et Bee Sr Me a OE 85 83 135 
ABCA SG: enon a ER CUS ie og ue hia g ee” 107 111 100 
IPH TCL Me OUST Caen tnt ene a vom Ss al 16 27 
SUSI GS eye Bag: RAV Get cy Wat 6b EC p: Wl ees me aa ele eee 36 niga le 18 
errr ad IT OS Rei See Ss ee Re OT ee 387 855 275 
“NGcTig A Wey (oe ae a RRR 2" ea ea Rt ON a 2,349 1,289 1,298 
DATO CAN I COUL De rae Siete eae Seon We weet 85 33 83 
PULHRRETLE HTL GMar oes ene hee, ORS ney NS Fe et i sake. Ae 118 74. 
CON TLPYSR TS 2" A SS A ER Oo, Sea Ls i ile ea ne tee A 450 403 als: 
TREATMENTS 
PACTIGOAGOIY TN CULWA WE ce se ache 29 145 90: 
Perea a Omen ries RN ee ate Oe Se PU ey 147 30 27 
Lee On ae ree eee aes eae nk cree oe meee Pe Se = ee 2,368 2,962 3,403 
LEE) O op ae ty Ee ie MS oS cL oR a a ed 6,535 8,546 12,228 
SEE] Sempre tees oe eee ene eee eg | Sn Oe ed 19 a0 
SEaPCTT) Apa eee eee Ne PARES LS ee Ot oe i 4,309 3,374 4,119 
PM LOBCLINL mOOU GSS ORT ae renew ese et le be ek af Z 
RAULOC URE ANU OLLI C=. t se Oeee Sennen ee Ls ales Sr 45,638 24,422 81,515 
Pea tO POTaeSIN OS, ere ee ee ee Tt 26 , 564 39,373 53,579 
SAR SS Ee eee nS a et ee eek we ee a 12,205 21,435. 19,542 
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COMPARATIVE REPORT OF. PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS AND 
DEFECTS FOUND 


e& 
1918-1919 1919-1920 
Number | Percent. Number | Percent. 

Number of physical examinations.... 1, 998 2 |. wees 19,616. 9) eee 
Number of normal pupils........00..000000..... 3,580 22.50) 6,652 33.92 
Number of pupils with defects............ 12,418 77.50 12,964 66.08 

Defects found— 
Nutrition cee er oe le 769 5.03 1,834 5.32 
Enlarged cervical glands Aen ee 703 4.60 1,268 5.02 
GROCER beeen a Sie ee 33 ips 83 14 
Cardiac: diseases). See 838 Jere 224 .89 
Pulmonary tuberculosis.......0.00000........ 75 -50 65 -26 
Skin € diseases no eee ee 124 82 193 «79 
Defective spine . PAS A see ee te 188 91 82 .33 
Defective: chest .................0.... 49 338 67 20 
Defective extremities Cs 107 70 187 78 
Defective vision ............ Hoe 1,424 9.31 2,496: 9.96 
Detective, hearing se =o 110 72 173 76 
Defective nasal breathing................... 721 4.66 717 2.85 
Defective teeth ..2.0 4. ee * §8,868 57.90 12,546 50.23 
Deformed. palates. ee 221 1.45 1,458 5.84 
Impediment of speech... eee: 210 1.39 205 83) 
Hypertrophied tonsils... 735 4.81 2,377 11.65 
Post nasal .erow thee 480 3.14 946 3.34 
Mentality i 2. eee re Pe, 198. 1.30 164 74 
15,808 ' 100.00 25,035 100.00 


COMPARATIVE RECORD OF CASES COMPLETED FOR THE PAST 
TWO YEARS 


1918-1919 1919-1920 1918-1919 1919-1920 
Number of cases referred 


fons treattientae ane wees 37,690. 34,194. 
Number of cases treated 
by Nurses Ace eae ee 17,149 19,375 


Number of cases referred 
to other agencies for 


Cotrectiofnn 5 eee 20,541 15,819 
Number excluded ................ 4,218 2,548 
Number of days lost in : 

attendance sacks ness! 19,249 17,360.5 
Cassed me ee see 36,822 33,760 97.6% 98.7% 
Tinprovyed? .cacteaneeeee! 662 307 1.7% 9% 
Notumproved 2.2 ee 206 127 1% A% 
Number of pairs of 

glasses obtained .............. 1,572 612 4.2% 1.7% 
Number of operations for 

POMISTG fee ee eee 952 216 2.5% 6% 
Number of operations for 

ATEN OIdS ” ee ca ee 470 90 1.2% 2% 


Number who = received 
dental treatment ............ 5,261 1,892 14.2% 5.5% 
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COMPARISON NUMBER OF DAYS LOST BECAUSE OF QUARANTINE 


Number of days lost Per cent. 
1918-1919 1919-1920 1918-1919 1919-1920 
BGATICR Ph OVEL cock cn 5,129 5,354.5 12.33 10.66 
TRC IeT [OK haa ect 8,759 4,120.5 21.08 8.25 
OLED ASD Seta area ce ier se 44 160.5 10 5 Pe 
Wihoopine Cougty ccc. Sonne DO, 920, ORM ics. 11.08 
iter Chitra es eR LSS We Vee TD sh Wee 05 
Spinal Meningitis ............ 61 79 ak AS 
BITE 1015 ooo dct concen es) 109.5 .06 25 
Poipntivesin: se fe ee. 6,621.5 4271.5 15.93 8.36 
PrenRUpPON oe pions 38.5 5 .09 O01 
BPSUMON LA 22 9-o eects. 1:733 910.5 4.15 1.85 
German. Measles................ 114 69 .28 412 
UG hiy Corb a: Coe ae ig ae em 18,007 1,524 43.29 3.09 


Riese 1049. 28,011.5 2.54 55.83 
41,5855 — 50,167.5 100.00 100.00. 
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272 BoarRD’ OF EDUCATION 
REPORT OF CASES SEEN AND TREATED IN PUBLIC SCHOOL 
CLINIC FROM JULY IST, 1918, TO JUNE 30TH, 
1920, INCLUSIVE 


Eye Department 


1918-1919 1919-1920 
Number of new cases seen and treated.......... WAY, 1,678 
Number of old cases seen and treated.......... 9,735 5,516 
LOtal: ezsat Rere ee, Pe nn eee ee 11,452 7,197 


Essent’] Sec’dary Essent’l Sec’dary 
Diagnosis Diagnosis Diagnosis Diagnosis 


July 1, 1918- July 1, 1919- 
June 30, 1919 June 30, 1920 
Affections of the Conjunctiva 
Conjunctivitis—Acute catarrhal.... 90 13 28 bie 
Acute contagious... .... a, 38 1 
Polliculares:. rs 28 2 A 
Trachomatous ...... 11 in 12 
Marginal phlyctenular .......... 26 
Muco purulent ...... 7 
Hemorrhage, sub-conjunctival, 
ftamatiorso:< ies whee 6 ee 1 
Pingnécula*i22 ae eats = = ~-h 
Affections of Cornea | 
Burnvoiscornea) a4 eaee ae. 1 
Foreign body in cornea.............-..-:-- 12 ee 7 sat 
Keratitis—Phlyctenular .................. 14 ~ 16 2 
Leucoma, adherent...............20..-0.<: ee ee } ee 
Macula of cornea........... Ny Peas ere 25 4 
Contusion ofceye= ball. eas hs a 6 
Cataract—Congenital -........0.0..0..... 1 
Posterior “polar 2ee..o..2. 2 
dt €AUNTALICMe eed 2 uh 
Ulcer of cornea, infected .............. 6 2 14 
traumatic.24....2 4 
Errors of Refraction 
Anisometropiaw.ctae As kee ee ae ie 3 
Astigmatism—Hypermetropic ........ 174 10 180 
Myopic, compound.. 4 3 184 
INGE EC es eee oe ae 63 
Myopic, simple........ 154 6 
Myopic, mixed........ 116 6 we aa 
Hypermettopita tac attccemhabaca 563 22 762 14 
Myopia “nuke Sean era: 100 14 115 9 
Emmetropia ........... 2s. ee eens 9 is 8 <t 
Affections of the Lens 
Cataract—Congenital 2.0.0.2... ere = 1 
Congenital, calcareous 
degeneration .......... om ot 1 
Traumaticvs cease ee = a 1 
A ffections of the Muscles and Nerves 
Nystagiius fo eo ee ee ae i 4 
Strabismus—Alternating ................ 15 3 6 Pas 
Conyvervent “7.577 47 11 16 8 


Divergent 2.0.2.2... at ee zs 2 
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Essent’! Sec’dary Essent’] Sec’dary 
Diagnosis Diagnosis Diagnosis Diagnosis 


July 1, 1918- Peeel tilys lero 19: 
June 30, 1919 June 30, 1920 
Affections of the Eye Lids 
PUSCCSS OLEUD DET 1110 Soc. chk Pension zs es 1 
Blepharitis, marginal so osc cta 42 6 55 
De PASO Sere rere Oh a oe 8 St 2 
Pemetae ts US ei. rates ae 15 3 9 
Granulouva lower hid...................... 18 “t 1 
PM COMANI Ue are Be acpi es sc 68 3 63 
Burn upper and lower lid................ 23, a 1 
STE ET Ta Viegas 0 Fe TER Sa gaa nt cea 5 1 1 
RET aeCOUS CVS Tate eae oc nee 1 
ETS ae ai ee 6 2 
Affections of the Lachrymal Sac 
MRC CN STIS. to Sk + 
Diversa 
Examinations which proved nega- 

CIM RE a, SAIS oe RP RO SI Pe OO 
PLETE oe AR RE UE en er 3 take 13 
Coloboma iris and choroid.............. aa ae Z 
armen 1 1 
Mee tants CONIA 7) actos Os watt ne. 1 
Meetera try Statins 2). .ci 3: Senco ae 5 ue me $52 
Pei SeeeROLESCLIDEC Gs ee So a Se 839 602 
PeIRne eo PaAl et ates: te eae tig ee ie ee 407 561 
PaaeseceDiven free: 20 fei 195 278 

Number operations advised for trachoma ..0...0.....202...0c.200-0--- 4 
Number operations advised for strabismis -.......00....20..20200---- 3 
Number children referred to Class for Blind... 4 


July 1,1918- July 1, 1919- 
June 30, 1919 June 30, 1920 


Ear, Nose and Throat Department 


Number of new cases seen and treated................ 461 571 
Number of old cases seen and treated................ 1,073 594 
Wy EY We ea EP ee a 1,534 1,165 


Essent’l Sec’dary Essent’l Sec’dary 
Diagn’s Diagn’s Diagn’s Diagn’s 


July 1, 1918- July 1, 1919- 
June 30, 1919 June 30, 1920 
Ear 
POPS OR EACH S ATITICIO (Sco. Socoece, aoe one 1 Be 
atarrhal: deatness. es 14 8 
Defective hearing ....... sara ETTORE sp oe 
PORPPATIA TANT VEAP te ee cee 2 1 
mayseacnian (Catarina: 2 a 3 4 
Furuncle external canal.................... ‘| 9 
impactedecerumen te... 34 9 
Old healed perforation...................... ms 1 
retracted Sririiiness 8 Sh 3 1 
Wawnatn reuraldiay. a. ot ee 2 
Foreign body in ear...........-......-..------ 5 he 
Otitis Media—Acute -chronic.......... Z. 10 
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Essent’! Sec’dary Essent’l Sec’dary 
Diagn’s Diagn’s Diagn’s Diagn’s 


Purulent acute........ 29 ma 54 5 
Purulent chronic..... 27 aie 51 Bue 
Gatarrhal chronic.) 8 Pe 5 
Catarrhalacutes.. 13 
Chronic with per- 
foration dry...... 4 
Nose 
ADSGESS! Of NOSES. eee ee eee rave ie 1 ne 
Adenoids—naso pharynx.......... baa 23 133 24 34 
Deflected= septtm.25. cane tse 14 a 14 mas 
SECZEMma.Ol POSE ee ee a 1 1 
Furnticlesoron0se.= eee 3 
Pharyngitis—Atropic  -.....2.....--..- ae ie 
Rhinitis—Acute catarrhal............... 9 ih 
ATTOPICA ak Gato eee et 5 
Chronich atropiaz.35. 6 ay 
Hyperiropicussneo-.52 fas 1 
Chronic hypertropia........ 5 a 
Mucospurulentrt. 2): z che! * 
Contnsionv0f ip oseiccnticce 2 act 2 us Ae 
HDISEAXIS peepee ee ee 4 Si Z 
Throat 
Diseasedsttansils acta eee Phe aie 11 6 
Laryngitis—Acutey. 2.-.gte ete ae: ss 3 pe 
GHrOniG ives ee oe ue ae 2 2 
Tonsilitis—Acute follicular.............. Niet ox 3 ae 
Hypertrophy ................ 133 10 135 14 
StiD=aClitecrcs cee aes: a ie 4 1 
Ghronie’ tollicular.:-:.. 6 
Acute: catarrnalne 2 ee 1 af sie 
Ulcer of palatesio eit S2 te 1 
Gatarrh—Acutesauralsus = ae 6 bl 
Gleitepalateés.: mie ol gee 1 
Acite ‘pharyngitis 2.3252) Rie 2 
Diversa 
Wothae: stomatitiss: 204 on eeet she 5 1 
Speech «defectise win oo le 4 5 a ti 
Negative examinations....................-- 34 15 49 
July 1,1918- July 1, 1919- 
June 30,1919 June 30, 1920 
Operations advised for tonsils and adenoids........ 73 118 
Operation advised for otitis media—purulent 
CHOI IG poe sr ee a ae eke ee eee te 1 
Referred to Speech Defect Class..2.u.........--c----- 9 10 
Referred to, schooltor;Dedt... ee ee wat 8 


July 1,1918- July 1, 1919- 
June 30,1919 June 30,1920 
Dental Department 
Number of old cases seen and treated.................. 2,699 2,061 
Number of new cases seen and treated.................. 1,899 .1,241 


Totalc2e ee ee ee 4,598 3,302 
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July 1,1918 July1,1919 
June 30,1919 June 30, 1920 
DEED EDS LUT ST cop ope MRD A Fae pane ee 851 699 
VS sg gy a Te) call a Se pee de baat ee a ae ae 2,006 1,364 
APS VET SS ieee ise ar SU SRS eaten eee ee 518 448 
sae SiO PCS sh CED AE re Ann bie 606 139 
SSP UIO TIGR AL MANIS ee teense Sn a acs cand 24 105 
MeeIOOT Arve MINN SS. op asda edatd aie eet iis ee 2 Se a 34 
TT EW TOTS) 6 4 RR a CEI AR a CE 859 574 
TSP UE ee 4 Taney) ag paket ale as ogi aa ee aa 19 
CS TET EATEN Bia) cg KG oti | eel 2 i ae ei a Del 16 
Mreetnre<atined and Charted icc sceletcerecncivcee | tnaece 28 
Peemert cunts itye FOSDitatic 200s eliotn | Sa 1 
a we ole Reg ETAT AD IBY 01 0) me ae 3 
mat AST ODEN CU tree rete ee et) toa 5 
Children who refused to be treated... sees 26 
Children sent home having dirty teeth and to 
Perr rim ielin ClOAned sai 2.0 ue ciarreseeen | asec 28 
Working paper examinations... Oop cweetn fas 
1 SUES ST STR) 2 1 CS a (Se a BP 546 2/1 
General Medical Department 
1918-1919 1919-1920 
Number of old cases seen and treated................ 8,575 1,788 
Number of new cases seen and treated................ 1,561 5,471 
Ce EVD aoa igor A ie DS aed Nir eet a elle 10,136 7,259 
Working Papers 
[1 SETS page aan Ul eral, Ai ar dake eee amet 879 1,476 
oh SESS SIR ES aie I pc ata re hee 4,521 3,251 
URLS) SN Sago Ee iD ese ee 5,400 4,727 
Sop APE eh i a a ee 4 Se Seah See oe ee 3,063 2,847 
Granted after correction of teeth.......02000000000.... 719 669 
Granted after correction of vision...................... 147 124 
Granted after correction of teeth and vision... 13 18 
MPG EUISEds CeTeECtIVe-tOCth visite choccy encecsonneevecduecizs 1,131 867 
Bee SISET OE LECLIOIIN WISTON & os cdc anus dadsveces ous aasdoneece2 224 114 
LCE CICS Cg TEE La Gary Lt (4 Be a a 23 21 
Mery ERC ISCT GEN pte itl dS pee Rh vids ene has cant 18 7 
EPMMNT ATM EBACE GIG ie 2c Red ah Pee ns 18 17 
MUMMERS CIO ITT tah ES ee wan: Mi hacia eaten, eter teendsd, dts 10 
Granted provisionally (under treatment)........ 44 33 
5,400 4,727 
SY DL OUT TT Wea 0 Py ah apace de oe a oe a ek a ee 143 139 
ETE BE MARS SO rar eee ptesrndreny os, ri? 118 
CEE be PRI pi Le ONS TERT SIGE aR ato ele i aR AR 26 21 
USE LAS ETT OE tea aii eae aR ee 1,017 1,108 
Vaccination exemptions requested....................-. 124 63 
ET TOTNES, CLet eaagae es 9. CA RRR ie al eee 99 46 
INES PP CET: | toe Ua 2s Ms i eR pee Beal 25 i 
Reasons for granting exemption to vaccinations 
Postponed for one year—anaemic—underweight 19 8 
CEAV SATE OOD sya) con OTL 2 CO pie ee OR lS RP 2 
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1918-1919 1919-1920 


Nervousness’ 305 een eran pene eee ee ee t . 
Corvaleséiig tliess 202 a turns tines ste ees 5 1 
Vaccinated three times within a year without 
SHOCESS “hae edeatie a oe eae nents 15 10 
Enlareedicervical plands) <a ee ee pi bs 2 
Postponed for six months, removal of tonsils... $3 3 
Postponed for one month, convalescent illness.. 6 
Postponed until September, 1920, goitre.............. 1 
Postponed until September, 1920, convalescent 
Ta Carson id alte A Va i OM Sr I wells RL) Sega et Ss 10 
Heart diséase in wea eRe pore NEA ete ot 2s 6 Si 
Tubercalare hip ee ere eee = 
Epilepsy 20 escce er See er cae 3 
Awaiting operation for tonsils and adenoids...... 10 
SCADIEOS He ke Re ch ee ey ie ee eee oe eee eet 3 
Rebar 1S 20k Ao ce ee Ae ee ee ve 
No) Af SP ce Seon rh Rat abc EEN cape SAM RA Sn ot 1 
Ne ptr stig ae o5 ce ee eee er en eee eae 1 
Awaiting operation for mastoiditis......00000000000...0.... 2 
Postponed for one year (enlarged glands).......... 2 
Postponed for two years (malnutrition) .......2.... 5 
ParalySiSnO ty ATM nt ee ae eee ee es 3 
Malntitrition, -csa.c:catt te eee eee J 
General Medical Cases 
Oldvcases *seen-ahdvtreateds:ne) 2 ee 312 
New cases:seen’ and .treatedii2 ee ee 262 
otal 4 ess Se eee oe ce Ries at eee 574 
Bozema) titi baate pale eee cme Cane cet ae Zr 23 
Trapetig oo et ag esa oe eee eee 13 20 
Scabies ant. east biey ie eae Cen ge es 34 35 
PostT Scabiese aus ccc eee ee a, 2 
Verruca htt a ot, oe ah neem 2 5 
Ha vits) 2326 A he pew Panel re ess eee te 3 
Ringworm isc. ncaed eek eens seh tue 8 20 
Ringworm: scalp.) oo" ee i ee ae 4 4 
Weticariatgs i vote aan Sear ee eee 3 
Heédia. Capitad note” AL ee eee eee of 6 
Dermatitis sec 8 8 5 ee ae i 1 
PHevoderimia FBR oe te ee ee ee ere ad 
Perpes?.o2 2350 oe eee ar ne 3 
Ghorea cacti ee ee oR eee 11 7 
Intections, fingers, 1001, .€tce. ee 68 71 
Bailarcedtrlandss yoo oes ho eee eet ee ys 1 
Referred to other Departments in Clinic........ 20 7 
Injury. .to ikea reek en ae eee pe 1 
Boils, neck 20600 8 os ee ors 4 5 
Bos, face. oct oe ee ee ee eee 2 
Wound in heat eo pee nea eee ens eae Sng 3 
Gortre ee i ee ar eee 1 1 
Aeris 35 iad ee OA ee eae 4 3 
Vaccination dressings, 21200 ne ee 28 20 
Exemption from gymnasium work...................- 20 
Sprains and dislocatrons../t a eee 9 


Potts disease 
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(Lang eta Ns) ©) 8 e)otalab Cet h tk jee neetarete pines ialigtl cpa ataa eRe 1 
MOTT SS TST Deh OnE Gi pelle Tass ae Sat ih 6 Oo eae oa ya 
OO AT Sy RL Se OD a ae 1 
Lt ERLST Cae iether RIPE VaR a RE tek, 2 SAN a ee Ae 2 
ONSET eae cai oi 2h Lc he I SaaS ae oe Se il 
RA Pa yp ae heh etn slae RING REET ea aU a io mei ee 1 
Svat 0p aes wah fap tend A Nae RR ate) OEE ees 1 
tera WesttiCy OliNCaC se in Beet l 4 
Appendicitis, operation advised.........2....2....-.-- 2 
Ree STIS IIOLe CLC tC TIEC Kr ye sb ose ep ntemendecoenn es 1 
“OES e ecne a yc! 2 Gilani ni a RAE si ii Ae le en ea oeareeam 2 
PP SIINO OSS 60 a RR os cet oe See 5 
-) /o CESS PE SE eg © A St Ree aE fenoaetir 1 
a COUICTINIACISIO W208 Aho hotel cal ooo dnccat tubes scapes 1 
ETRE $etSs », SRG ARRAS Seen a Roa en Z 
MS SAP Ia td coche ee tern nat 1 
OVP Cae Mees ah ile Rb ee hae aia Re tine A 1 
BUC aT RN ata os eee ee ee cs 1 
Pimaimimaions tor Roseland... coe cceccn soe 6 
0 Cert Sig RS 8 ies SS NE Sear OS sae aO ie ety eel ie aD + 
(6 SSIS ES. 5 gh ARES te ei ta aa i ll en 6 
OS TS TET 2 9 ae aed Re Bape a ers ere 2 
ET SR Ge tie pale a entre dan lieth AMR EAR 1 =e 
MM tC TA CSL Se oe te ee) Te ae 92 156 
Dea ET Vee ee nee rere the 8) I ome teen po 26 78 
| aa TESS SF Salo areola ieee aE ee Re ee 66 68 
TS ST CG) SOE IRE) GE nc ee eat ans 10 
ETI aC 9 ae a a ea, Rt 16 45 
TEREST ad aaa Oa ee ars ome - 15 
te TAR eta gece ee ce race a si ae ay 11 ee ae 
Li SEINTE SDS 5. DA SbRhS SIS OR AAAE Rat ee Ok ea 1 4 
Open Window Examinations.................0-0---0-sc00-o0n-- 341 559 
SE SOSA gia 1 gs 7 720 4 10) oe 183 198 
TUDETCULLI. 1 PCOTIGCRIS ack 5a 5 cnncncpsevesaresche-codetsscneosecs 91 138 
Peerenr Val reatmenis va Sl 23 105 
Physical Examinations for Psycho-Educational 
DAE POETIn CNET B a 2) eee cat be et as ee 892 648 
Orthopedic Department 
Number old cases seen and treated..............00......-: e 742 690. 
Number new cases seen and treated...................... 63 65 
Serger es came ah) Bs ee et es ee 805 755 
FOALS GU. eh AS ae ane Pie ha 31 36 
teers ATT hist Melati Cateye, PV cal Be 7 
EES SET OO) Oi Dig i a ee Ae 6 
PERM a tar orn yea re eran fine cee ay BD Z 4 
(OPIS BLES Vay bam to 9 a en a a ee nk 1 
Pipereviatt: Stifter eo eats Ser SE is Poo oS Ze 
TTL e vate TLE he EET Ue Cheha Ske ot Sa ee Ee 1 1 
Sul ae ed Pe ot Sh eRe NG See eee ene wad 1 
PMG ALIVE SEX AINITIALIONS | cco neo sevcescaceorsh cooocsticsos 2 7 
Serre DO Pte ree es sh 6 
MIP AL RID “CISEREE re 1 
1 


ASNT Gel Ses cot os et pel Ae i a 
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Recommendations 
Number of cases referred to School Clinic 
fOr. ;EXETCiseStAn i ee ee ees 45 56 
Number of cases referred to Home for 
Crippled iChildrensa2 ne eee ee 10 9 
Number of cases referred to School Clinic... 6 ie 


Psycho-Educational Department 


Number of cases from defective classes................ 8 11 
Number of cases referred by schools, prin- 
cipals wetial 5 are Pee eg ae eee 857 603 
Number of cases referred by Attendance Dept... 316 295 
Number of cases from other sources..............-.---- a 53 
Number of cases re-examined..........--ceccseceeceeeeeeeess 111 237 
1,292 1,199 
Diagnoses 
Feebleminded, total number —....0..0..0.0.......-ceseceeeee x tole 263 
classéd*asntoroisec.ac ttc 301 228 
es % #9 TETINECTICS 9. essa 46 aye 
a = De ACIOLS. © Ghee ener 8 3 
Mentally inferior, including doubtful borderline 
CASOS CLE aN oe eee Paw ide tae dae 524 511 
Mentally average .....0..........---- shh Shots Ai tana EN Mi 275 266 
Mentally Superior 2st atrn ecient ores 17 35 
Disciplinary; €asese ies ee eee 218 199 
Recommendations 
Classes? ior detectives-caucnt... ec eetene ee 291 222 
Restoration, ungraded and other special classes 406 oi 
Resulat Gra desy cya tee eae ee ee ae 129 28 
Vocationalischoott..2 1 ote ee eee 48 41 
Prevocationalotraining se Se er ee eee 46 115 
Institationalé cavewgs =.2 21ers seers 6 cee eee 99 45 
Referred to Attendance Department (without 
specific; recommendation); Cee 208 199 
Casesvfor.medical attention. 2) oa 480 577 
Cases: for turther.examination 2... eee oe 153 102 
Number of new cases seen and treated in all 
Departments ...... ECM ENE ed SO tile 7 BOS aca. 12,715 10,737 
Number of old cages seen and treated in all 
Departinentsrien souseran ee 15,810 10,649 


Tota late csau ee ee eee ees 21,386 


REPORT OF 


Supervisor of Attendance 
1918-1919 


To the Board of Education. 


Gentlemen:—The attendance of pupils at the public 
schools during the school year 1918-1919 showed a gain in 
regularity of .2%. The per cent. of attendance during the 
previous year was 88.9%, while that of this school year was 
89.1%. This increase was doubtless due to the redoubled 
efforts of the Attendance Department in co-operation with 
the principals and teachers as well as the Medical Inspection 
Department to offset the decrease during the previous year. 
It clearly demonstrates the fact that only by the most 
strenuous work on the part of these combined forces work- 
ing in closest co-operation can the highest per cent. of 
regular school attendance be attained. 


It has been proven by statistics gathered from every large 
school district in this country that at least 6% of school 
attendance is lost in the upper grades, i. e., in the grades in 
which pupils are of compulsory school age, through perfectly 
legitimate causes such as personal illness, illness in the 
family, quarantine, and like causes. The per cent. of 
legitimate absence among the pupils of kindergartens and 
lower grades has been placed at about 10%. 


When the fact is taken into consideration that in Newark 
a large proportion of the school enrollment is in the lower 
grades and kindergartens it can be readily seen that the 
total of illegitimate absence has been kept to a very small 
percentage during this school year. 


The total number of days present during this year of all 
pupils in the public schools was 10,685,005 days, while that 
of the previous year was 11,164,130% days, showing a 
decrease in the number of days present of 479,125% days. 
This decrease in the total number of days present was due 
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to the greatly increased number of holidays which were 
declared after the signing of the armistice and the close 
of the war. | 


The total number of days absent during this year was 
1,300,74514 days, while that of the previous year was 
-1,385,17714 days, showing a decrease in the number of days 
absent when school was in regular session of 84,432 days. 
This decrease accounts for the increase in the per cent. of 
regular attendance. 


The total number of days lost through quarantine was 
42,6961 days, while that of the previous year was 60,032 
days, showing a very gratifying decrease of 17,335% days 
lost because of illness of a contagious nature. The great 
decrease is undoubtedly due to the ever watchful care that 
is being given to the health of pupils by the staff of the 
Medical Inspection Department and is a great tribute to 
their efficiency. 


The total number of cases referred to the Attendance 
Department by principals of public schools for investigation 
was 47,111, this total being an increase over the total 
referred to the Department during the previous year of 
8,214 cases. The final disposition of these cases was as 
follows: 39,562 pupils were returned to: public schools by 
attendance officers; 3,860 pupils were granted “age and 
schooling’ certificates and left school to be _ legally 
employed; 562 were found to be too ill at the close of the 
school year to attend school; 2,551 were found to have 
moved out of the city and the remainder was found to have 
entered parochial and private schools or to have passed their 
sixteenth birthday and left school to seek employment. 


Nine thousand, three hundred and thirty-three visits were 
made to public schools by attendance officers and 1,285 
visits were made by them to parochial and- private schools. 
Sixty-three thousand, nine hundred and thirty-five visits to 
homes of pupils were required to secure the results attained. 


Four thousand, five hundred and sixty-four cases of 
truancy, absence, and non-attendance were referred to the 
Department by principals of parochial and private schools 
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for investigation, an increase of 1,497 cases over the number 
referred by them during the previous year. In 3,465 of 
these cases the pupils were returned to the school from 
which they were reported absent or truant; 762 were found 
to have entered public schools and the remainder found to 
be too ill at the close of thé’ year to return to school, to 
have moved out of the city, or to have left school to be 
legally employed. 


The reports of the investigations made by attendance 
officers of the total number of cases referred to them during 
this year show the following as the causes for absence: 
13,535 or approximately 30% of the cases could be definitely 
traced to parents who, because of carelessness or greed did 
not realize the importance of regular school attendance; 
17,691 or 37% were found to be caused by personal illness 
or illness in the family, i. e., absolutely unavoidable absence ; 
5,962 or about 12% were caused by quarantine (also 
unavoidable absence) ; 2,062 or about 4% were caused by 
truancy, i. e., absence without the knowledge or consent of 
the parents; 1,850 or about 4% were caused by lack of 
proper shoes or clothing; 2,551 or about 5% were caused by 
removals from the city, and 3,860 or about 8% of the cases 
were caused* by applications for “age and_ schooling” 
certificates. 


Of the 13,535 cases which were found to be caused 
through the carelessness of the parents it was possible to 
secure proper results in 11,606 of the cases through visits 
to parents by the attendance officers who impressed upon 
them the importance of regular attendance by means of 
educational methods rather than by drastic treatment. It 
was found necessary, however, to summon 1,929 such 
parents to the Police Courts where they were forced to 
appear before the Supervisor or the Assistant Supervisor of 
Attendance there to receive a severe reprimand as well as 
a warning that if they were again brought to the court 
because of the non-attendance of their children they would 
be arraigned before the police magistrate on formal com- 
plaint and if convicted would be fined or sent to jail. Of 
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the total number of parents so summoned only twenty made 
it necessary for the Supervisor to arraign them before a 
magistrate. All of these were convicted and either fined or 
placed on probation. 


The Attendance Department is particularly proud that 
with a lesser number of prosecutions of parents and pupils 
than in any city of its size in which compulsory education 
laws are enforced, they were able to secure a per cent. of 
attendance equal or superior to any such city in the country. 


In cases of truancy it has been the policy of this Depart- 
ment to place the blame squarely upon the parents rather 
than prosecute the child. In no case does the Department 
make complaint to the Juvenile Court against any child for 
truancy alone. Complaints are sometimes made against 
children who have been guilty of other offences combined 
with truancy as there is no other method whereby such 
children may be dealt with. 


Continued or chronic truancy can be cured by parents 
and it is rather their duty than that of the state to cure 
such cases. Whenever parents, who are summoned to court 
because of truancy of their children, declare their impotence 
to deal with their children and claim that such children had~ 
gone beyond their control, they are given the choice of two 
courses either to submit to prosecution brought against 
themselves or to make complaint in person against their 
children in the Juvenile Court. This method is pursued on 
the ground that parents and not the state are responsible for 
the upbringing and welfare of their children and they must 
assume all of the responsibility attached thereto. | 


Fourteen thousand, two hundred and sixty personal inter- 
views with parents and children have been held in the office 
of the Attendance Department by the Supervisor and his 
Assistant during the year. The great task which such inter- 
views impose can probably be more readily understood when 
the fact is taken into consideration that there are approxi- 
mately 270 working days during the year. This means an 
average of nearly sixty interviews each day including vaca- 
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tion periods. These interviews are absolutely necessary in 
order to maintain the efficiency of the system. 


The Supervisor and his Assistants must at all times be 
ready to advise with parents in régard to children who desire 
to apply for “age and schooling” certificates or whose chil- 
dren have gotten into difficulty because of some infraction 
of the rules of the schools or some violation of the law. 
Very often a better understanding is reached with the parent 
by means of these personal interviews and a greater interest 
aroused in the welfare of the school system as well as in 
the welfare of their own children. 


Three thousand, eight hundred and sixty applications for 
“age and schooling” certificates were granted to pupils 
possessing the necessary legal qualifications during the year. 
This is an increase of but sixty-six over the number granted 
in the previous year. It had been thought that with the 
close of the war and the return of thousands of men who 
had been serving in foreign lands the demand for child 
labor would be lessened. This has not, however, been the 
case as yet as the demand for such labor and the high rates 
of wages have been increased rather than diminished during 
the latter part of the school year. Many applications for 
such certificates are refused because of the lack of some one 
of the qualifications demanded by the compulsory education 
law. Especially is this true of children of foreign born 
parents who demand that their children be allowed to leave 
school at fourteen years of age regardless of grade attained 
or physical condition. Every effort is made by this Depart- 
ment to discourage parents from securing “age and school- 
ing”’ certificates for their children even if they possess the 
necessary qualifications, particularly if they have not com- 
pleted the eighth year grade. 


During the session of the State Legislature held in the 
Spring of 1919 a law was enacted which provided for the 
establishment and maintenance of continuation schools in 
school districts of this state in which over twenty children 
to whom “age and schooling” certificates have been granted, 
are at work. This law becomes effective on July 1, 1920. 
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After that date all children who are between the ages of 
fourteen and sixteen years and are legally employed will 
be compelled to attend a continuation school for a period of 
six hours each week for at least thirty-six weeks during 
each year. Such attendance at continuation school must be 
between the hours of eight in the morning and five in the 
afternoon and must be in a continuation school established 
in the school district in which the children are employed. 
While the establishment of these schools and the enforce- 
ment of the compulsory attendance at them of all employed 
children under sixteen years of age will entail an enormous 
amount of work on the part of this Department, I am cer- 
tain that the number of applications for “age and schooling”’ 
certificates will be materially decreased. Many employers 
who now take advantage of child labor will hesitate to 
employ children under sixteen years of age when they 
realize that such children must attend a continuation school 
for six hours each week and that such hours must be during 
their hours of employment. Positions for such children will 
therefore become scarce and the temptation of high wages 
will be withdrawn. I am satisfied that the enforcement of 
this new law will have the effect of extending the period of 
school attendance of hundreds of children until they become 
sixteen years of age. 


The work of the Public School Safety Patrol has been a 
source of great satisfaction during this year. This feature 
of school work has now entirely outgrown its experimental 
stage and has become generally recognized as a powerful 
factor in our educational system. Not only is this fact 
recognized in our city but the idea has spread abroad and 
the police and educational authorities of many cities are 
making inquiries concerning the establishment and mainte- 
nance of such patrols. Inculcating as it does in the minds 
of the members of these patrols a sense of responsibility for 
the safety and welfare of their fellow pupils and the com- 
munity at large, it cannot fail to make for better citizenship 
in the members of the patrols themselves as well as for the 
safety of the entire school population. 
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Many acts of bravery and quick action resulting in saving 
pupils from traffic and other dangers have been reported. 
One particularly meritorious act on the part of a member 
of the patrol was reported by the principal of one of the 
largest schools in the city whose pupils are almost entirely 
the children of foreign born parents. The report follows: 


“On December 6 Domenic Salerno, aged 12 years, a 
member of the Safety Patrol of McKinley School, saw a 
bonfire in the street a short distance away. Domenic imme- 
diately went toward the bonfire to extinguish it in accord- 
ance with his instructions. Little Sevia Venesia, no more 
than four years old, was standing alongside the fire poorly 
clothed and apparently trying to warm her little feet. Two 
boys came chasing along without regard for anyone just as 
Domenic went to the fire and Sevia was thrown off her 
balance and fell headlong into the blaze. Domenic was 
there in an instant and pulled the child to the sidewalk. He 
threw his coat about her and laid her on the ground and 
rolled her until the flames on her clothing were extinguished. 
Then he carried her—she was no larger than a doll—to a 
nearby doctor, who treated the few burns on her legs and 
arms. From there Domenic walked her home to No. 23 
Factory Street, where he placed her in the care of her 
mother. For this act Domenic was honored by a letter of 
congratulation from City Superintendent David B. Corson 
and was awarded a medal before the entire patrol which was 
assembled in the Newark Theatre.” 


This is simply given as an example of the good that is 
being accomplished by the patrol. There were 668 boys and 
16 girls enrolled as members of the patrol during the year 
and every street crossing in close proximity to a school 
house was guarded during the assembly and dismissal of 
each school day. The honor patrol, each member of which 
was awarded a medal by the Board of Education, was that 
of South Eighth Street School. The per cent. of attendance 
and attention to duty of the members of the patrol for the 
year was 96%. | 
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Officer Felix Dunn who is detailed to assist in the work 
of training and supervising the patrols held 246 meetings 
with the various patrols for the purpose of guiding them in 
their work. One hundred and seventy-two visits were made 
by him to patrols which were on duty and addresses were 
made on the subject of safety to 142 teachers and 6,942 
pupils during the year. 


The continuous school census has continued to be of 
great service to the department during this year, making it 
more and more apparent that any school census to be of use 
to an attendance department must be one ‘which is kept up 
from day to day. At the last session of the Legislature a 
bill was introduced which provided for a yearly school census 
to be taken by paid enumerators and afterward tabulated. 
Such school census would have cost the Board of Education 
at least $10,000 per year and would have been practically 
valueless when completed. This bill was opposed by the 
Board and the attendance department and was not enacted. 


One hundred and sixteen pupils were suspended from 
public schools during the year. Each of these cases were 
carefully investigated by the attendance department and a 
mental and physical examination of the pupils were made 
by the medical inspection department. The following dispo- 
sitions were recommended : 


Thirteen were re-instated at the school from which they 
were suspended; 65 were transferred to other schools; 17 
were sent to ungraded schools; 3 were transferred to Binet 
Schools; 13 were granted “age and schooling” certificates ; 
1 was committed to the Newark City Home; 4 entered 
parochial and private schools. 


Five hundred and eighty-eight pupils were placed on pro- 
bation by the Supervisor of Attendance because of miscon- 
duct or truancy. These pupils were compelled to report at 
the office of the attendance department at intervals of from 
each day to once in two weeks. Upon these visits the pupil 
presents a card signed by the teacher and principal stating 
the facts in regard to the pupil’s attendance and conduct 
during the period. Whenever a pupil is found to have 
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improved his conduct and attendance to a sufficient degree, 
he or she is discharged from probation and the principal so 
notified. Many pupils are reformed through this system. 


Two hundred and forty-six boys were recommended for 
transfer to Ungraded Schools during this year. Twenty-six 
of this number were so transferred after repeated trials at 
other schools. One hundred and forty-six were transferred 
to other graded schools; 60 were re-instated at the schools 
from which they were recommended; 5 were sent to the 
Newark City Home; 1 was committed by the Juvenile Court 
to the State Home for Boys at Jamesburg; 4 were trans- 
ferred after careful mental examination, to Binet Schools; 
4 entered parochial and private schools. 


May I not again respectfully call attention to the urgent 
need of a school to properly house the Academy Street 
Ungraded Class to help relieve the crowded conditions 
which have prevailed in all the Ungraded Schools during 
the past year. A school patterned after the general design 
of Ungraded Schools No. 1 and No. 2 should be provided 
as soon as at all practicable. I am certain that the cost of 
such school would be small compared to the results that 
would be attained through its use. 


I give below a tabulated summary of the work of this 
Department during the entire school year. 


No. of cases of truancy reported by principals of public 


(ASLO BLES COT CR SES ee aS gE Fay ln ae ee pc co 2,957 
No. of cases of absence reported by principals of public 

OG WES ee eS eae PE ae pe OS Rn 47,111 
No. of cases attending no school reported by principals of 

Seathad OEE CLM) So ee A ese es ee, 712 
No. of cases of truancy, etc., reported by principals of other 

ATES gE VIN TEES aele Seeaalt ' WS0 a kee SS Aan I 4,564 
No. of visits to public schools by attendance officers............... 9,333 
No. of visits to other schools by attendance officers................ 1,285 
No. of visits to homes by attendance officers.........1.....-.:-0e---++ 63,935 
Dara SNOTICERESCEVEC sin). Cy eS A ee plots 
No. of parents summoned to Criminal Court...........2.0..0.--.------ 1,929 
No. of parents and guardians prosecuted and convicted........ 20 
No. of pupils returned to public schools by attendance 

Te Talk ee Ae Re one ll ECM Se ap Ae 39,562 
No. of pupils returned to other schools by attendance 

See, A IOSRY © I eal ee ln Pe oe aad eG a 3,415 


No. of children found on the street and taken home by 
a SUEY 2S CONTE Te A cae 5 healed en tee CD or aesT Ra. err ee a 137) 
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No. of children found on the street and taken to school Be 


atteridancesiofhcer ss... care) en th eta eee 1,508 
No. of transfer cards sveeneated by attendance officers........ 4,988 
No. of “age and schooling” certificates issued..................-:c.20000 3,860 
No. of cases of absence found to be caused by illness.............. 17,691 
No. of cases of absence found to be caused by lack of 

Clothing ro eS cached idee ee 1,856 
No. of boys recommended for transfer to Ungraded Schools 264 
No. of boys transferred to Ungraded Schools... 39 
No. of boys recommended for commitment to Newark City 

FROM eas ed a ch eee RRO re eG ee ng ee 9 
No. of pupils who have moved out of the city... 2,558 
No. of permits and badges issued to newsboy6S.............-..-0--00--+-- 3h: 


In conclusion permit me to express my appreciation of 
the splendid co-operation given me by the Board of Educa- 
tion and all its officers and departments as well as the many 
courtesies which have been extended to me by the Judges 
of the Criminal Courts and the Juvenile Court, the Police 
and Probation Departments, the Children’s Aid Societies, 
the Bureau of Associated Charities, and the Director and 
the Superintendent of the Newark City Home. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Cuas. A. MAcCatt, 
Supervisor of Attendance. 


Newark, October 1, 1919. 


REPORT OF 


Supervisor of Attendance 


1919-1920 


To the Board of Education. 


Gentlemen :—Since the close of the world war and the 
return of more normal conditions there has been a steady 
increase in the per cent. of attendance at the public schools. 
The increase this year was’ .53%. The per cent. of the 
school year 1918-1919 being 89.15 and that of this past 
year 89.68. This per cent. is probably as great or greater 
than that of any city in this country whose population is as 
large or larger than that of Newark. 


It is the more gratifying when the abnormal severity of 
the weather during the months of last winter is taken into 
consideration. There were days so severely cold or stormy 
that no careful mother would think of sending her smaller 
children to school and therefore on such days the kinder- 
garten and lower grades were almost depleted. The per 
cent. of attendance is naturally very materially lowered by 
such circumstances especially in cities where, as in Newark, 
there is a great percentage of the school population enrolled 
in the kindergarten and lower grades. 


The total number of days present in all of the public 
schools during the past year was 11,650,940 days, while that 
of the previous school year was 10,685,005 days, which 
shows an increase during this year of 965,935, or nearly one 
million days. This means that approximately 5,000 more 
pupils attended regularly each day during this year than in 
the previous year. | 

The total number of days absent during this year was 
1,338,98014 days, while that of the previous year was 
1,300,7451%4 days. This shows the comparatively small 
increase in the number of days absent of 39,980 days during 
the school year 1919-1920. 
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The number of days attendance lost because of quarantine 
during this year was 50,161%4 days, while that of the previ- 
ous year was 42,69614 days, showing an increase of 8,465 
days unavoidably lost because some member of the pupil’s 
family was ill with a contagious disease. 


The total number of pupils reported to the Attendance 
Department by principals of public schools for all reasons 
during the year was 44,582. The final disposition of these 
cases was as follows: 38,891 pupils were returned to public 
school by attendance officers; 3,023 were granted “age and 
schooling” certificates to permit them to leave school and 
go to work; 426 were found to be too ill to attend school at 
the end of the school year; 1,942 were found to have moved 
from the city, and the remainder was found to have left the 
public schools and entered private or parochial schools, or 
to have attained their sixteenth birthday and, being released 
from the provisions of the Compulsory Education Law, to 
have gone to work. 


Attendance officers made 9,335 visits to public schools, 
1,665 visits to schools other than public schools, and 65,428 
visits to parents at their homes. 


There were reported to the Attendance Department by 
principals of parochial and private schools 3,120 cases of 
truancy, absence, and non-attendance. Of these cases 2,747 
pupils were returned to the school from which they were 
reported, 296 were found to have been transferred to public 
or other schools, and the remainder to have secured “age 
and schooling” certificates and left school to be legally 
employed, or to have moved out of the city. 


The causes for absence as disclosed by the investigations 
of the attendance officers are as follows: First comes the 
greatest cause at all times, that of personal illness or illness 
in the family,—comprising absolutely unpreventable ab- 
sences. 15,614 or about 35% of the cases were found to 
come under this head. To the average uninformed person it 
would seem that it should be unnecessary for the Attendance 
Department to follow up these cases of unavoidable absence, 
but experience has shown that a great per cent. of children 
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who have been absent because of illness are reluctant to 
return to school as soon as they should after their recovery, 
and if such children were not followed up by the attendance 
officers they would lose many days attendance unnecessarily. 
Parents also become accustomed to having the children about 
the house and are frequently very careless as to the time of 
their return. They, therefore, must be made to understand 
that the child is to lose no more days than are absolutely 
necessary because of illness. 

The next greatest causes for absence are those of care- 
lessness, indifference, and neglect on the part of parents. 
10,965, or about 24% of the cases were found to be attribu- 
table to these causes and absolutely the fault of the parents. 
Such cases are not all found among ignorant or foreign 
born parents by any means. It is amazing to find the great 
number of seemingly intelligent parents who do not think it 
makes any difference to their child’s standing at school or 
his progress in education if he is kept out of school four or 
five days each month. It is such cases as these that make 
it extremely difficult to keep up a high per cent of attend- 
ance, and gives to the attendance officer the difficult task of 
educating the parents or using force to compel them to send 
their children regularly to school. 7,430, or about 17% of 
the cases were found to be caused by quarantine, i.e., illness 
of a contagious nature but not personal illness; 2,164, or 
about 5% of the cases were found to be real cases of 
truancy, i.e., pupils absenting themselves from school with- 
out the knowledge or consent of their parents. All of these 
pupils were returned to school, but some of the most stub- 
born cases were afterward recommended for commitment to 
either city or state institutions. 842, or about 2% were 
found to be caused by lack of clothing and shoes, which 
were afterward furnished by the Attendance Department 
and the children enabled to return to school. 3,023, or about 
7% of the cases were found to be children to whom “age and 
schooling” certificates had been granted. 4,396, or about 
10% of the cases were found to have removed from the city, 
or had left school at an age when they could be legally 
employed. 
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1,406 parents were summoned to the police courts for 
violation of the Compulsory %chool Law. All of these cases 
as in other years were heard either by the Supervisor of 
Attendance or his assistant" thereby relieving the police 
magistrates of a vast amount of detail work. In the great 
majority of cases coming to the stage when court action is 
deemed necessary, a summons to appear at court-is issued. 
This entails the loss of at least one half day’s wages and the 
parent is brought to understand that court action can and 
will be taken for violation of the law. It has been found 
that in such cases no further action is necessary and no other 
punishment need: be inflicted. There are, however, some 
cases where more drastic measures must be taken and it was 
found necessary to bring formal charges in the police courts 
against 46 parents, all of whom, after trial before a police 
magistrate, were found guilty and either fined or placed on 
probation. The size of the fine in these cases varies with 
the circumstances of the family. 


The Attendance Department has tried in the past and will 
continue to try to secure regular school attendance and 
obedience to the school law without resorting to court 
measures in so far as it is at all possible. It has been the 
experience of the Supervisor that in a great proportion of 
cases regular school attendance can be more readily secured 
through education of parents than by prosecution. 


I am very much gratified to report that because of the 
higher wages which have prevailed for the past few years 
the number of pupils found to lack proper clothing has not 
increased in proportion to other years. It may, however, 
be readily seen what an enormous task it is for the attend- 
ance officers to secure clothing for even the number reported 
this year when there is no public fund available from which 
it might be purchased. The formation of an “Emergency 
Relief Committee’ which numbers among its members the 
Mayor, the Health Officer, the Director of Public Safety, 
public and parochial school nurses, attendance officers, the 
Children’s Aid Society, the Bureau of Associated Charities, 
and other philanthropic agencies, has done much in the way 
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of providing shoes and stockings as well as rubbers to needy 
children. During the year 5€° orders for shoes were given 
by the Attendance Department to be paid for out of the 
funds of this Committee. The main source of income for 
this fund has been through the courtesy of the Director of 
Public Safety of this city. “It would seem quite as neces- 
sary for needy children, who are found to be worthy, to be 
supplied, temporarily at least, from public funds with proper 
clothing with which to attend school as with textbooks. I 
aim certain that the return to the city through regular attend- 
ance at school of these pupils would more than compensate 
for the expenditure. 


The Supervisor and Assistant Supervisor of Attendance 
held personal interviews with 13,019 parents ducing the 
year. These personal interviews are found necessary for 
many reasons beside the main reason, that of regular attend- 
ance. Pupils who have been guilty of some infraction of the 
rules of the class room often make it necessary that their 
parents be interviewed at this office. Parents come to be 
advised as to whether or not their children have the 
necessary qualifications for securing “‘age and schooling” 
certificates and upon the advisability of sending their chil- 
dren to work. All parents whose children have been sus- 
pended from school, or have been recommended for transfer 
to an Ungraded School, must be personally interviewed and 
the cases adjusted in the best possible manner. The addi- 
tional office space which has been secured for the Depart- 
ment has made it possible to conduct these interviews in a 
very much more satisfactory manner than heretofore. 


During the year 3,023 applications for “age and school- 
ing’ certificates were granted after having been investigated 
and pupils found to possess the necessary qualifications. 
This number shows a considerable decrease in comparison 
with the number granted in the past two or three years, 
caused, I feel certain, by the high rate of wages which has 
been enjoyed by mechanics who have found it possible to 
support their families without the help of the younger 
children. 
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Many applications for “age and schooling” certificates are 
refused because of the fact that investigation proves that 
the children who apply lack some one or more of the neces- 
sary qualifications. One of the qualifications made neces- 
sary by the law is that all children to whom an “age and 
schooling” certificate is granted must be of sound physical 
health as attested by the Medical Inspector of the Board of 
Education after a physical examination. Immeasurable 
good has been accomplished through the application of this 
provision of the law. Children, almost without number, 
have been found to possess physical defects which are 
remediable and the defect is remedied before the certificate 
can be granted. Hundreds of cases of defective teeth which 
would undoubtedly have been neglected with resultant dis- 
ease have been detected and properly cared for by the 
Medical Inspection Department. This has only been made 
possible through the fact that these children must be sent 
by the Attendance Department to the Medical Inspection 
Department for examination and report before an “age and 
schooling” certificate can be granted. It has been the policy 
of the Department, whenever possible, to discourage parents 
from taking their children from school until they shall have 
at least reached the eighth grade. In many cases this has 
been accomplished but I am absolutely convinced that if a 
more varied curriculum could be provided a great number 
who now leave school as soon as they may legally do so 
could be persuaded to continue their education. With the 
completion of the proposed Boys’ Vocational School I have 
great hope that this may be accomplished. 


The Attendance Department has maintained the continu- 
ous school census during this year and has found it to be 
of great service in tracing children who move into the city 
and do not register at any school. I am extremely desirous 
of having an officer detailed to take full charge of the corps 
of school census officers, in order that this branch of the 
work may be more efficiently directed. and supervised. If 
efficiently maintained a continuous school census such as is 
conducted in this city is by far the most effective census for 
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all school purposes and its cost of maintenance is much less 
than any other form of school census. 


The Public School Safety Patrol has continued to accom- 
plish splendid results in its work of protecting the lives and 
morals of the pupils and also school property. ‘There is at 
this time a Safety Patrol established in every public school 
in this city and the formation of patrols is going steadily 
on in the parochial schools. The total number of members 
of the Safety Patrols in the public schools during this year 
was 6/0,—650 of these were boys and 20 were girls. This 
is an increase of 69 members over last year. Officer Dunn, 
who has been detailed by the Department of Public Safety 
to assist the Attendance Department in the direction and 
supervision of the Patrols, has held 225 meetings with the 
Patrols during the year. He has made 206 visits to Patrols 
while on actual duty at the schools. He has also given 105 
talks on safety reaching 30,000 children and 250 teachers. 


As an evidence of the results of the work of the Patrols, 
there has been a gradual decrease in the necessity of report- 
ing pupils for violations of the rules of safety, and no child 
has been injured during the year in the districts surrounding 
school houses, during the opening or dismissal of school. 
The Department of Police and the Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles are co-operating with the Safety Patrols and ren- 
dering every possible assistance. 


Meetings of the members of the Patrols were held in 
every district and the boys were addressed by the Inspector 
of Police of each district. Statistics regarding accidents on 
the public streets which have been compiled by Officer Dunn 
during the past year show that during the year 1916, ie., 
the year preceding the establishment of the Public School 
Safety Patrols, 26 children of school age were killed on the 
city streets. 


During the year 1917, after the establishment of the 
Patrols, the number of fatal accidents to children of school 
age decreased to 15 and none of these occurred where a 
Safety Patrol Officer was on duty. During the year 1918 
the number of fatal accidents to children remained 15. In 
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1919, despite the great increase in vehicular traffic, there 
were only 20 such accidents reported. 


As pioneers in this safety work the Attendance Depart- 
ment is being called upon by the educational and police 
departments of other cities for information to assist them in 
organizing safety patrols in their city. A two reel film was 
made in May 1920 under the direction of the Visual Instruc- 
tion Department of the Board of Education which depicts 
in a most graphic form the work of the Safety Patrols in 
protecting life and property in the vicinity of school houses 
in this city. This film, called “Knights of the Cross Roads,” 
has been received with much enthusiasm wherever shown 
and is in great demand for exhibition in other cities. It 
has been called one of the greatest “Safety” pictures ever 
made. 


During the year there was organized a fife and drum 
corps from among the members of the various patrols. 
There are now 53 boys enrolled and they receive weekly 
instruction from a special instructor. I am desirous of 
securing uniforms for this band of juvenile musicians as 
soon as possible. Every means possible are used to stimu- 
late the interest of boys and girls in the safety work. Four 
theatre parties were given for them by the management of 
the Newark Theatre during the Spring term, and they were 
taken on an all day hike during the month of June. The 
trolley cars used for their transportation on this hike were 
furnished through the courtesy of the Public Service Cor- 
poration. 


The worth of this organization is being recognized in a 
practical manner by the commercial companies in the city. 
A gold watch has been given by the Commercial Casualty 
Company of Newark as a prize for the most meritorious act 
performed by a Safety Patrol Officer during the coming 
year. Each year medals are-awarded to the Safety Patrol 
which is judged to have been most éfficient during the year. 
This year the “honor patrol’ was at Joseph E. Haynes 
School. 


During the early part of this school year reports of acts 
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of vandalism which had resulted in the destruction of school 
property became so frequent that it was deemed wise to 
appoint a “special investigator” connected with the Attend- 
ance Department for the purpose of endeavoring to prevent 
this wanton and costly destruction of property. Attendance 
Officer John J. Hartford was appointed as special inves- 
tigator. The efficiency with which he has, under the direc- 
tion of the Attendance Department, been able to cope with 
this great problem may be judged by the following summary 
of his work during the year: 


Ninety (90) cases of robbery which occurred in the public 
schools were investigated and in almost every case the 
special investigator was able to detect the persons who were 
responsible for them. A great many of these robberies were | 
found to have been perpetrated by pupils in attendance at 
the schools. Some of them were found to have been the 
work of older boys and young men who broke into the 
_ school houses at night and carried off anything they found 
which could be readily converted into cash. In every case 
those found guilty were forced to make restitution for the 
articles stolen and to pay for whatever damage was done to 
the building. 


As an example of the results of the work of the special 
investigator I cite the following occurrences at one of the 
high school buildings. This building was entered five times 
during the year. Money, tools, and athletic goods were 
taken each time. The school bank was robbed and it seemed 
impossible to catch the culprits. As a result of much pains- 
taking investigation a student was detected who had robbed 
one of the other students by picking his pocket. This boy 
was apprehended by the investigator and after hard ques- 
tioning admitted that he was responsible for all of the rob- 
beries at this school and some at other schools. Through his 
confession seven other’ boys were also implicated in his 
various crimes and were apprehended. This boy was 
arraigned before the Judge of the Juvenile Court and upon 
his promise to make restitution was placed on probation to 
report to the investigator weekly. He was also ordered by 
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the court to pay $175 in weekly payments of five dollars as 
part restitution for the goods which were not recovered. 


There were 33 cases of petty stealing investigated and in 
most cases the guilty persons were discovered. These cases 
were such as stealing war saving stamps and small amounts 
of money from teachers’ desks or from other pupils. In 
every such case the person guilty of the offense was forced 
to return the stolen articles or pay for them. In several 
instances chronic offenders were taken before the court and 
committed to institutions. 


Seven cases of immorality were discovered and the 
parties punished. 


There were 13 cases of destruction of school property 
investigated and those who had caused the destruction were 
forced to pay the cost of the damage. 


There were 220 cases of window panes broken in the 
schools investigated and the cause of the destruction dis- 
covered. If found to have been maliciously broken, those 
responsible for the breakage were forced to pay for the 
damage. In one case a boy was found who had deliber- 
ately set fire at night to a school house on two occasions in 
order to cover up a robbery he had committed. This boy 
was committed to the State Home for Boys at Jamesburg 
and his parents have made restitution for what had been 
stolen and the damage to the building. 

Eight cases of pupils residing out of town who were 
attending the Junior College and had given Newark 
addresses in order to escape payment of tuition were also 
investigated and the facts revealed. 


The following summary shows the amounts recovered and 


turned over to the Business Manager by: the special investi- 
gator during the school year: 


Money collected. from parents <.2:-.20)12. eA. $1,146.99 
Money collected from out of town pupils............... 300.00 
Merchandise recovered to the value of...........2..--.-.- 150.00 
Prints and tracings recovered valued at.......222..2....... 2,500.00 

Lota], pw nssaubleen al Se oti e epeaed! Andee $4,096.99 
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With a continuance of the efficient work now being 
accomplished along these lines I am satisfied that we shall 
be able to prevent much of this vandalism in the future. 


Principals of public schools suspended 142 pupils during 
the year. Each of these pupils was sent to the Medical 
Inspection Department for physical and mental examina- 
tion, and after conference with the parents and careful 
investigation by the Attendance Department the following 
dispositions were made of the cases: 35 were re-instated at 
the school from which they were suspended, 76 were trans- 
ferred to other schools, 16 were transferred to ungraded 
schools, 3 were transferred to Binet Schools, 1 entered a 
_ parochial school, and 1 was committed to the Newark. City 
Home. 


During the year 384 pupils were placed on probation by 
the Supervisor of Attendance because of misconduct or 
truancy. These probationers were required to visit the 
office of the Attendance Department at intervals varying 
from every day to every two weeks, bringing reports from 
their teachers as to their conduct and attendance. Many 
pupils have been reformed through this method and have 
been discharged from probation. 


During the year 298 boys were recommended for transfer 
to Ungraded Schools: 80 were so transferred, 42 were 
re-instated at the school from which they were recom- 
mended, 164 were transferred to other schools, 4 were com- 
mitted to the Newark City Home, 2 were committed to the 
State Home for Boys, 3 were transferred to Binet Schools, 
and 1 was granted an “age and schooling” certificate. 


The Ungraded Schools are accomplishing an immense 
amount of good work for the educational system and should 
receive the greatest support and consideration. In addition 
to their moral effect they are really an economy to the com- 
munity for they are reforming hundreds of boys without 
removing them from their homes and placing them in insti- 
tutions where they must be supported by the public. Hun- 
dreds of boys and thousands of dollars are being saved 
through the work accomplished in these little schools. There 
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has been, however, lack of room in them for the past few 
years and I would again respectfully recommend as a most 
economical measure that a school similar to Ungraded No. 1 
and No. 2 be provided to house the Academy Street 


Ungraded Class. 


I give below a tabulated summary of the work of the 


Department during the school year 1919-1920: 


Number of cases of truancy reported by principals 
Of publiccSCHGOLS Ms lity merece sites eee ee 
Number of cases of absence reported by principals 
Of: DITBLIC’SCHOOISH ee eat eee ae Seen ee eee 
Number of cases attending no school reported by 
principals-ot*publictschoGlses ccnssns tea cteeee es 
Number of cases of truancy, etc., reported by prin- 
Cifiads, OLOLMEr SCHOOlS= cng, ry eek eee eee 
Number of visits to public schools by attendance 
OUICETS fare eRe, MeCN GAS ca ae ee ne ae 
Number of visits to other schools by attendance 
OMICETS Mis Cire ene ire areas For Re ry ee ee 
Number of visits to homes by attendance officers...... 
Number ofslecalsnoticessserved¢. et een 
Number of parents summoned to Criminal Court .... 
Number of parents and guardians prosecuted and 
CONVICTEC:E ii Rete Mie ah abet re See iene ee 
Number of pupils returned to public schools by 
attendancesoiicerseissyi) 17st eae Se eee ee 
Number of pupils returned to other schools by 
attendaneé :omeersi fis. aes, See rere ae 
Number of children found on the street and taken 
home. bynattendancé, officers Amis nse ory tee 
Number of children found on the street and taken to 
school by attendance officers 


Number of transfer cards investigated by attend- 
ance OMCerss. i Aut: ele, ene Bene a hens 
Number of “age and schooling”’ certificates issued.... 


Number of cases of absence found to be caused by 
illness 


lt eee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee eee ee 


2,164 
41,833 
585 
3,120 
9,345 
1,665 
65,428 


2,013 
1,406 
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Number of cases of absence found to be caused by 
LPs) ot Goma TD fp ieee onl Be) cine ie ee 
Number of boys recommended for transfer to 
Peete COO Ser tte ee eee Tak 
Number of boys transferred to Ungraded Schools.... 
Number of boys recommended for commitment to 
eee Ve LOINC etter ioe Shoes 
Number of boys recommended for commitment to 
op abiio Lek ayes (Cea Re) god Ta) coke ee oe a 20" Sie ie em 
Number of permits and badges issued to newsboys.. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Cuas. A. MacCALtt, 


Supervisor of Attendance. 


Newark, N. J., October Ist, 1920. 
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